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Superintendent  wilson,  Scotland 
Yard's  greatest  trouble-shooter,  faces 
the  most  baffling  of  his  cases  in  this 
absorbing  book.  Follow  him  along 
the  tangled  trail  that  led  from  a 
crushed  body  in  the  torn  rocks  of  a 
quarry  explosion,  through  the  note 
meant  to  clear  the  way  to  a  lovers' 
tryst  that  was  a  death  warrant  instead, 
into  the  terrible  unknown  world  of  a 
murderer's  mind. 

From  the  noted  authors  of  Death  of  a 
Star,  End  of  an  Ancient  Mariner, 
and  other  favorite  detective  novels, 
the  reader  has  a  right  to  expect  much. 
He  will  not  be  disappointed,  for  here 
he  will  find  the  qualities  that  have 
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authors  of  both  England  and  America. 
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CHAPTER  I 
The  Quarry 

"My  DEAR  Dennis"  said  Everard  Blatchington 
severely,  "I  don't  know  how  long  it  is  since  you 

went  down  " 

"Twenty-five,"  said  the  young  man  in  the  very 
old  shorts,  taking  a  quite  unnecessary  bound  over 
a  root. 

"  but  you  have  obviously  forgotten  all  your 

Kant." 

"Never  heard  of  it,"  said  the  young  man.  "Mine 
was  history." 

"Then  you  were  never  up  at  all,  properly  speak- 
ing. No  one  who  hasn't  had  his  nose  deeply  rubbed 
in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  can  rightly  be  said 
to  have  been  to  Oxford." 

"I  was,  though.  I  rowed  " 

"Ugh!"  said  Everard. 

"But  what's  Kant,  anyway,  and  what's  the 
point?" 

"Kant,  my  dear  young  juggins,  revolutionised 
all  our  conceptions  of  knowledge.  You,  for  in- 
stance, simply  imagine  that  there's  a  You  which 
knows  things,  and  a  whole  lot  of  external  objects 
waiting  to  be  known." 
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"Well,  isn't  there?  Or  aren't  there?'' 
"Nothing  of  the  sort.  By  the  way,"  Everard 
broke  off  to  observe,  "what  are  we  going  up  here 
for?  It  looks  as  if  it  would  be  much  nicer  to  keep 
over  to  the  left,  where  those  pines  are,  and  cross 
the  ridge.  We  ought  to  come  down  to  the  Severn 
that  way,  I  should  think.  Where's  the  map?" 

"Left  it  in  the  pub.  Sorry,"  Dennis  Jordan  said. 
"But  I  know  this  bit.  I've  been  here  before.  It  gets 
all  right  in  a  minute  or  two;  in  fact,  there's  rather 
a  pretty  bit  of  wood  over  the  side  of  the  hill,  when 
we've  got  round  the  quarry." 
"Quarry?  What  quarry?" 
"Below,  on  the  right.  You  can't  see  it  from  here 
because  there's  a  bit  of  copse  in  the  way.  But  we 
pass  quite  close  above  it." 

"Oh,  all  right,"  Everard  acquiesced.  "Though 
why  you  should  want  to  walk  in  a  half  circle 
admiring  Messrs.  Attwoods'  works"— he  waved 
his  hand  at  a  group  of  factory  buildings  which 
were  still  visible  behind  them  through  the  trees— 
"I  can't  imagine.  I'm  sure  they're  the  most  up  to 
date  pottery  works  in  England;  but  I  didn't  come 
walking  in  the  Cotswolds  to  see  pottery  works. 
Never,"  he  mused,  "go  walking  with  a  man  you've 
only  known  two  years.  Why  do  you  want  to  walk 
round  Attwoods'  factory,  Dennis?" 

"Why  do  you  want  to  talk  about  Kant?"  Den- 
nis countered. 

"To  clear  up  your  ignorance,"  said  Everard, 
taking  the  bait.  "To  think  only  of  the  mind  of  the 
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knower  and  of  external  objects  to  be  known  leads 
nowhere— or  into  a  Berkeleian  swamp.  For  in- 
stance, take  that  dour  old  object  we  met  in  the 
Crown  last  night,  that  got  tipsy  and  expansive  all 
of  a  sudden  " 

"D'you  mean  the  chap  who  said  he'd  got  a 
buried  treasure?" 

"That's  him.  Well,  did  you  believe  his  treasure 
existed?" 

"Depends  what  you  mean.  I  didn't  believe  he'd 
got  a  real  buried  treasure — not  for  a  moment." 
"Neither  did  I." 

"People  don't  have  buried  treasures  nowadays— 
at  least,  not  grumpy  old  men  in  country  pubs.  But 
I  do— did  believe,  I  mean,  that  he's  got  some  sort 
of  idea  in  his  head  of  something  he'd  got  that  was 
valuable." 

"Pre-cisely.  And  that's  the  point  of  the  Subject- 
Object  relationship  and  of  Kant.  If  you  try  to 
consider  him  and  his  treasure  disconnectedly,  you 
get  nowhere.  Whereas  if  you  fix  your  mind  on  the 
relation  between  them,  you  can  begin  thinking." 

"I  can't,"  Dennis  said.  "At  that  point  I  stop 
thinking  and  say  'Rubbish!'  And  if  that's  all  your 
Kant  can  do  I'm  jolly  glad  I  never  went  near  him. 
Why  shouldn't  his  confounded  treasure  be  there 
all  right— if  you  knew  what  it  was?  Only,  from 
the  way  he  talked,  I  should  think  you'd  have  to 
quarry  to  find  out.  Hullo — o!" 

By  now  they  had  climbed  some  way  up  the  path 
he  had  previously  designated,  and,  as  though  in 
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mockery  of  his  last  words,  there  came  a  rumbling 
and  roaring  almost  beneath  their  feet.  The  ground 
shook  and  quivered;  some  small  pieces  of  stone 
seemed  to  be  dancing  in  the  air;  and  a  young  sap- 
ling, away  to  the  right,  tottered  and  disappeared. 
Dennis  Jordan,  whom  the  explosion  had  caught 
standing  on  one  leg  and  turning  about  to  speak, 
staggered,  stumbled,  and  fell  into  a  brake,  from 
which  he  emerged  a  few  seconds  later  with  a  loud 
sound  of  rending. 

"Well,  I'm  damned !"  Everard,  who  had  re- 
tained his  balance,  stood  and  stared  at  him.  "Have 
you  generally  control  over  earthquakes?  Or  is  your 
power  of  thought  so  strong  that  just  the  mention 

of  quarrying  " 

"Whatever  sort  of  monkey  tricks  has  someone 
been  up  to?"  Dennis  complained  angrily.  He  had 
scratched  and  bruised  himself  considerably  by 
falling  into  the  brake.  "It's  stark  lunacy  to  go 
blasting  like  that,  without  any  warning !" 

"That's  so,"  Everard  agreed.  "And,  by  the  way, 
hadn't  we  better  move  a  bit,  if  they  don't  think  it 
necessary  to  give  warnings  in  this  part  of  the 
world?  They  may  have  some  more  charges  to  let 
off.  I  don't  think  much  of  your  choice  for  a  walk, 
Dennis." 

"It  gets  all  right  in  a  minute  or  two,"  Dennis 
repeated.  "But  what  on  earth  anybody  wanted  to 
let  off  a  charge  like  that  for— and  on  a  Saturday 
afternoon."  And,  his  sense  of  public  outrage  sud- 
denly overcoming  him,  he  set  off  at  a  hot  pace  over 
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the  brow  of  the  hill,  Everard  following  him  at  a 
trot  to  which  a  noise  of  protest  was  soon  added. 

"What's  the  matter?  Too  fast?  I  thought  you 
wanted  to  get  away,"  Dennis  said. 

"I  did.  But  we  are  away.  And  I  don't  intend  to 
walk  for  miles  behind  those  shorts." 

"What's  the  matter  with  my  shorts?" 

"Feel." 

Dennis  felt,  and  stopped  to  laugh.  In  his  hurry 
and  indignation,  as  he  emerged  from  the  brake,  the 
rending  sound  had  failed  to  connect  in  his  mind. 
But  now  its  results  were  very  perceptible,  in  a 
large  triangular  flap  which  hung  down  behind 
him  like  an  improvised  tail.  "Damn!"  he  said. 
"Never  mind;  they're  pretty  old.  It  doesn't  really 
matter." 

"It  does,"  Everard,  who  was  always  correctly 
clad  in  the  country,  contradicted.  "You  know  those 
Aertex  shirts  of  yours  practically  haven't  got  any 
tails.  And  you're  too  pink;  it's  indecent.  I  won't 
be  seen  walking  about  a  decent  English  country- 
side with  something  off  Monkey  Hill." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  said  Dennis.  "I'll  get  it 
mended." 

"Mended!  Where?  Or  do  you  carry  a  needle 
and  cotton  on  you  when  you  go  walking?" 

"There's  a  place,"  said  Dennis.  "I've  seen  it— 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  on  " 

"Where  they  do  plain  sewing?" 

"Shut  up,  you  owl.  I  mean,  a  rather  nice  farm- 
housy-looking  thing— grey  stone  and  all;  you'll 
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like  it,  Everard— I've  seen  it  from  this  path,  and 
where  there's  a  farmhouse  there's  sure  to  be  a 
needle  and  cotton.  They  won't  mind  stitching  up 
my  behind  for  me,  and  you  can  admire  the  archi- 
tecture, if  you're  too  delicate  to  look.  Come  on." 
And  he  set  off  again  at  a  sharp  pace. 

"They  don't  seem  to  be  doing  any  more  blast- 
ing," Everard  remarked,  looking  back. 

"No;  and  that  was  such  a  great  big  one.  It's 
funny— in  fact,  it's  damned  funny,  on  a  Saturday 
afternoon." 

"Do  you  know  whose  the  quarry  is— who  the 
folk  are  who  let  it  off  without  warning?" 

"I  believe  somebody  did  tell  me  it  belonged  to 
Attwoods.  Though  why  they  should  want  a 
quarry  " 

"By  the  way,"  said  Everard,  who  was  always  a 
little  like  the  Elephant's  Child,  "do  you  happen  to 
know  what  all  the  fuss  was  about  Attwoods 
to-day?" 

"No.  Was  there  a  fuss?" 

"Well,  I  met  a  lot  of  people  in  their  best  bibs 
and  tuckers  apparently  going  there,  when  you'd 
mooched  off  this  morning.  And  the  road  was  stiff 
with  Daimlers  and  things  like  that." 

"Probably  taxis.  Old  Daimlers  turn  into  country 
taxis  when  they  die,"  said  Dennis.  "I  believe  some- 
body did  tell  me  the  Prince  of  Wales  or  Hitler 
was  coming  down  to  look  over  it.  But  I  wasn't 
listening." 
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"You  never  are,"  said  Everard.  "Do  you  think 
they  wanted  to  let  off  a  nice  bang  for  him?" 

"Dunno.  Wish  they  wouldn't  let  it  off  at  me, 
anyhow.  I've  got  no  end  of  a  bruise  on  my  leg,  and 
I'm  all  thorns."  They  pursued  their  way  for  ten 
minutes  or  so  in  silence. 

"There's  the  place,"  said  Dennis  at  last.  Rather 
jolly,  don't  you  think?" 

Everard  did.  It  was  a  long  low  grey  building, 
with   the   brown-grey   stone   slates   which  all 
Gloucestershire  knows.  Once,  certainly,  it  had 
been  a  farm;  but  it  was  a  farm  no  longer,  for  the 
farm  buildings,  such  as  were  left,  were  beginning 
to  fall  into  decay,  and  there  was  no  livestock  visible 
but  a  solitary  duck.  There  was,  however,  a  pretty 
though  haphazard  garden,  full  of  late  roses  and 
early  chrysanthemums  and  red  and  blue  and  pur- 
ple flowers  of  various  sorts,  crowding  one  another 
among  grass  that  badly  needed  cutting.  All  this 
Everard  took  in  at  a  glance  and  stared  at  for  a 
minute  of  slightly  perplexed  pleasure  before  he 
could  get  at  the  source  of  his  perplexity.  Then  he 
glanced  at  Dennis,  striding  down  the  path  to  the 
garden,  and  tracked  it.  For  the  path,  the  path  they 
had  come  on  through  the  wood,  quite  plainly  led 
to  nowhere  except  the  house.  Two  hundred  yards 
or  so  behind  them  there  had  been  a  fork;  but  they 
had  not  taken  it,  and  at  this  point  all  other  direc- 
tions were  blocked  with  a  mass  of  knotted  knee- 
high  brambles  through  which  no  one  but  an  idiot 
would  have  attempted  to  force  his  way.  Nor  did 
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the  path  curve  round  the  house  and  on,  as  it  might 
have  done  when  the  house  was  still  a  farm.  All 
other  ways  were  blocked  by  the  garden,  and  the 
path  simply  went  decorously  up  to  the  door,  and 
stopped.  Dennis  could  not  possibly  have  "seen  the 
house  from  the  path" ;  he  must  have  been  right  up 
to  it,  if  not  into  it.  Why  had  he  been  so  secretive 
about  it,  Everard's  insatiable  curiosity  wondered. 
In  a  minute  he  saw  the  reason. 


CHAPTER  II 
The  Accident 

The  reason  opened  the  door  of  the  house,  and 
smiled.  It  was,  Everard  admitted,  quite  a  good 
reason.  It  was  about  twenty-two  or  twenty-three;  it 
had  reddish  cut  hair  which  managed  to  be  vigor- 
ous without  being  untidy;  it  was  tall  and  not  too 
slight;  it  had  an  eager,  open  face  with  just  the 
right  amount  of  tan;  and  it  had  an  exceedingly 
attractive  nose.  Certainly  it  seemed  a  nice  thing. 
But  what  interested  Everard  most  at  the  moment 
was  the  fact  that  its  smile  of  welcome  had  in  it  a 
distinct  element  of  recognition.  Not  only  had  Den- 
nis been  to  the  house  before;  he  had  made  the 
acquaintance  of  its  occupants,  and  looked,  to  Ever- 
ard's  experienced  eye,  very  much  as  though  he 
intended  to  improve  that  acquaintance  consider- 
ably. As  he  waited  politely  by  the  gate,  he 
considered  the  possibilities,  regarding  the  young 
man  with  an  appraising  eye. 

"It's  odd,"  he  thought,  "how  little  one  chap 
knows  about  another  chap  unless  it's  shoved  down 
his  throat.  Now,  if  Margaret  had  known  him  two 
years— or  if,  indeed,  she'd  met  him  more  than  once 
and  that  in  a  crowd— she'd  have  had  all  his  life- 
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history  before  now.  But  I  don't  know  anything  at 
all  about  him,  really." 

What  did  he  know?  Dennis  Jordan  was  a  mem- 
ber of  his  own  college,  and,  if  he  had  gone  down 
in  '25,  as  he  had  just  discovered,  he  couldn't  be  far 
short  of  thirty.  He  looked  younger ;  but  that  large, 
fair-haired,  blue-eyed  kind  did  look  young,  until 
all  of  a  sudden  they  became  old  and  worn.  Like 
photographers'  women,  Everard,  whose  own  ap- 
pearance had  remained  practically  unchanged  for 
the  past  fifteen  years,  reflected.  What  his  job  was 
Everard  had  no  idea,  except  that  it  was  performed 
in  London.  He  had  met  him  first  two  years  ago, 
at  a  college  gaudy,  where  they  had  accidentally 
been  placed  beside  each  other,  and  Everard,  who 
was  always  depressed  by  the  whiskered,  bald  and 
obese  appearance  of  his  own  contemporaries,  had 
found  him  pleasant  to  talk  to.  They  had  discovered 
several  subjects  of  common  interest,  and  had  ar- 
ranged to  play  squash  together  in  London  at  an 
early  date.  Since  then,  they  had  run  into  one  an- 
other several  times.  Dennis  had  turned  out  to  be 
a  member  of  one  of  Everard's  clubs,  and  to  visit 
it  upon  occasion;  they  had  met  a  few  times  at 
entertainments  of  various  sorts,  and  once  Dennis 
had  dined  in  Buckingham  Gate.  But  it  had  been 
a  large  party,  and  Everard  had  not  noticed  much 
about  him,  except  that  he  seemed  to  wear  his 
clothes  all  right  and  to  get  on  with  his  company. 
It  had  been,  however,  a  purely  chance  impulse 
which  had  prompted  Everard,  at  a  loose  end  for  a 
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September  holiday,  to  finish  up  a  game  of  squash 
with  two  long  drinks  and  the  suggestion  that 
Dennis,  also  at  a  loose  end,  should  join  him  on  a 
walking  tour  in  the  hills  by  Painswick.  So  far,  it 
seemed  to  have  turned  out  all  right.  Dennis, 
though  inclined  to  adhere  in  matters  of  dress  to  the 
shaggy  school  and  to  walk  rather  too  fast,  was  a 
good  companion;  and  only  during  the  last  few 
days,  when  they  had  been  dallying  in  the  tiny  town 
of  Kingstanton,  had  he  developed  the  vagary  of 
going  off  suddenly  by  himself.  A  tiresome  trick  in 
a  companion,  if  persisted  in.  But  this,  it  would 
appear,  was  the  explanation. 

But— Everard  realised  that  he  wanted  to  know 
a  lot  more.  Was  Dennis  Jordan  in  love?  He  looked 
it,  at  the  moment,  standing  with  his  head  bent 
and  a  flush  on  his  cheeks.  And  he  was  certainly 
attractive  enough,  with  his  fair  Scandinavian-like 
head  and  his  big  loose  limbs,  to  induce  a  response, 
even  scratched  and  dishevelled  and  with  a  brief 
blue  shirt-tail  hanging  out  behind.  But— more  im- 
portant for  his  travelling  companion,  was  he  going 
to  stay  in  love?  Was  he  likely  to  keep  Everard 
hanging  about  in  a  village  of  which  he  was  already 
beginning  to  be  tired,  until  he  had  finished  an 
affair?  Or,  worse  still,  was  he  likely  to  leave  with 
a  broken  heart,  and  moon  helplessly  after  Everard 
for  the  next  ten  days?  Had  he  a  girl  of  his  own? 
or  even  a  wife?  What  were  Dennis  Jordan's  ways 
with  women?  Everard  wanted  to  know,  and  it 
annoyed  him  that  he  didn't. 
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At  this  point,  however,  he  realised  that  the  con- 
versation at  the  door  had  stopped,  and  that  Dennis 
was  signalling  to  him.  He  stepped  up  the  path. 

"Miss  Burdett,"  said  Dennis  cheerfully,  "is  kind 
enough  to  say  that  she  will  patch  me  up  so  that 
I  do  you  credit  on  the  way  home.  Moreover,  she's 
going  to  lend  me  a  pair  of  shorts  of  her  brother's 
so  as  to  spare  your  sense  of  delicacy  while  the  oper- 
ation's in  progress." 

"I've  got  them  just  inside,"  said  Miss  Burdett. 
She  had  a  nice  creamy  voice,  softer  and  lazier, 
Everard  thought,  than  he  would  have  expected 
from  her  face.  "I  was  just  putting  a  button  on 
them.  But — I'm  not  sure  you'll  be  comfortable  in 
them.  You're  bigger  than  Charles,"  looking  up  at 
him  with  a  smile. 

"Can  but  try.  I  can't  look  worse  than  I  do  now, 
anyhow,"  Dennis  said.  "Hand  'em  over,  and  I'll  go 
gracefully  round  the  corner.  And,  I  say,  isn't  it 
very  bad  for  you  to  be  mending  in  a  stuffy  room  on 
such  a  glorious  afternoon?  Can't  you  come  and 
mend  in  the  garden — all  among  the  roses?  Be  so 
much  nicer,  and  we'll  pick  up  the  thimbles  and 
scissors  for  you.  Oh,  by  the  way,  this  is  Mr.  Blatch- 
ington — Miss  Burdett,  as  you've  heard." 

"How  do  you  do?"  said  Miss  Burdett  politely. 
"I  don't  know — I'm  not  sure.  Things  blow  about 
so.  Anyway,  I'll  get  Charles's  shorts,  and  then 
we'll  see."  She  vanished;  but  in  a  moment  reap- 
peared with  them — a  grey  flannel  pair  not  much 
more  respectable  than  their  predecessors. 
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"So  that,"  Everard  said  accusingly,  following 
him  round  the  corner,  "is  why  you  brought  me  for 
miles  looking  at  a  confounded  factory  I" 

"I  didn't  think  you  really  minded  where  you 
went,"  said  Dennis  with  a  grin.  "Besides,  you'll 
get  tea  out  of  it,  anyway." 

"Tea!  Why,  it  isn't  half -past  three  yet.  What  do 
you  want  with  tea?" 

"J  don't.  But  I  thought  you  might  be  kind  of 
exhausted.  Anyway,  you  will  get  tea.  They're 
frightfully  hospitable  here.  I  expect  the  mother's 
getting  tea  now— she's  somewhere  about  the  house. 
I  say,"  said  Dennis,  "isn't  it  damn  silly  she's  called 
Genevieve?" 

"The  mother,  I  take  it?" 

"Oh,  yeah." 

"I  don't  see  " 

"Well,  one  can't  call  anybody  a  mouthful  like 

that."  ,  , 

"Then  call  her  Jenny— if  you've  got  that  far 

already." 

"So  they  do.  But,  hang  it,  it's  like  Rossetti  and 
William  Morris  and  all  the  rest  of  'em  rolled  into 
one.  Sounds  as  if  it  were  short  for  Jennifer,  or  some 
rot  like  that.  Oh,  Lord!  I  say,  I  hope  mending 
doesn't  take  very  long;  I  shan't  be  able  to  sit  down 
in  this  outfit."  „ 

"You  look  like  one  of  the  kids  in  Cavalcade, 
said  Everard,  surveying  his  tightly  encased  legs. 

"Well,  it's  all  for  your  benefit.  And  you  must 
have  worn  them  like  that  when  you  were  a  kid," 
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said  Dennis  rudely,  cavorting  back  round  the  cor- 
ner of  the  house.  "I  say  I  Here  I  am!  And  please 
come  out  and  talk  while  you  do  it,  because  I'll 
have  to  stand  up  all  the  time,  arid  I  can't  unless  I'm 
being  amused." 

Miss  Burdett  was  willing;  and  she  certainly  was 
amused.  She  laughed  heartily,  showing  very  pretty 
teeth,  as  she  settled  herself  in  a  deck-chair  among 
the  long  grass.  In  fact,  Everard  decided,  she  was  a 
very  pleasant  and  attractive  girl,  and  though  she 
did  not  seem  to  possess  any  great  quantity  of 
brains,  she  chatted  agreeably  enough  to  him,  squat- 
ted at  her  feet,  and  to  Dennis,  making  desperate 
efforts  to  recline  in  the  boughs  of  an  apple  tree 
without  bursting  his  borrowed  plumes.  He  was  not 
sure,  however,  whether  her  present  feeling  for 
Dennis,  though  she  obviously  liked  him,  was  any- 
thing like  the  equivalent  of  his  for  her.  Of  the 
latter  there  was  no  doubt;  he  was  boisterously 
happy,  and  every  now  and  then,  when  he  stopped 
talking  and  looked  at  her,  an  expression  of  almost 
passionate  tenderness  came  into  his  face.  He  was 
certainly  in  love,  though  for  how  long,  Everard 
felt  he  could  not  say.  Was  Genevieve  Burdett  the 
sort  of  girl  with  whom  one  stayed  in  love?  Who 
was  she,  anyway? 

"Mr.  Burdett,"  Dennis  appropriately  remarked, 
"is  works  manager  of  that  factory  that's  been  giv- 
ing you  such  a  trying  walk  this  afternoon." 

"Attwoods.  Oh,"  said  Everard.  "Then  I  suppose 
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he'll  have  been  along  to  that  show,  whatever  it  is, 
they're  having  this  afternoon." 

«I  don't  know."  Miss  Burdett  looked  perplexed 
and  discontented.  "He  said  he  wasn't  going— and 
then  he  suddenly  walked  off  after  lunch  and  didn  t 
say  where.  So  perhaps  he  has." 

They  talked  on,  desultorily,  for  a  little  while 
until  the  tailoring  operation  was  completed,  and 
Dennis  retired  to  effect  a  change. 

"Jenny!"  called  a  voice  from  inside  the  house. 
«I>m  just  setting  tea.  Would  the  visitors  like 

some?"  .     •  , , 

"You'll  stay,  won't  you?"  said  Jenny  softly,  ex- 
pending a  glance  upon  Everard  which  obviously 
was  not  meant  for  him.  "I'm  so  glad.  Yes,  Mother, 
please!" 

"Father  back  yet?"  the  voice  asked. 

"No."  , 
"Oh,  well,  we  won't  wait  for  him.  Where's 

Charles?" 

"I  don't  know.  Out  somewhere. 

"I  thought,"  said  Mrs.  Burdett,  appearing  sud- 
denly in  the  doorway,  "that  your  father  had  given 
Charles  some  work  to  do."  She  must  have  been 
very  like  her  daughter  in  her  youth,  Everard  re- 
flected, but  her  looks  had  not  lasted,  nor  her  figure. 
She  had  very  much  the  air  of  a  wife  whose  hus- 
band has  risen  from  the  ranks,  and  her  voice  was 
far  less  educated  than  Jenny's. 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  it,"  said  Jenny, 
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turning  away,  and  nibbling  a  long  grass.  "If  .he 
did,  I  suppose  he  didn't  do  it.  You  know  what 
Charles  is."  For  a  moment  Everard  had  a  slight 
but  definite  impression  that  her  answer  might  well 
have  been  quite  different;  but  the  impression  faded 
almost  instantly,  as  they  were  summoned  in  to  a 
fine  and  hospitable  tea. 

This  tea  was  a  pleasant  meal.  Dennis  was  in  the 
highest  possible  spirits,  cracking  idiotic  jokes  and 
making  love  to  both  Jenny  Burdett  and  her  mother 
so  impartially  that  both  were  kept  in  a  state  of 
riotous  giggling,  save  when  Mrs.  Burdett  was  con- 
strained to  wonder  about  the  absence  of  her  hus- 
band and  her  son. 

"Oh,  don't  worry  so,  Mother,"  cried  Jenny  with 
rather  unfair  impatience,  for  her  mother  had  only 
mentioned  it  two  or  three  times.  "They'll  come 
home  when  they're  hungry,  I  suppose.  Besides,  you 
know  yourself  .  .  ."  She  made  a  face  at  her 
mother  and  turned  back  to  Dennis.  Mrs.  Burdett, 
snubbed,  gave  her  attention  to  Everard,  and  soon 
showed  alarming  signs  of  bursting  into  maternal 
reminiscences.  Everard,  who  was  beginning  to 
want  to  go,  listened  as  patiently  as  he  could,  but 
gathered  nothing  but  that  Mr.  Burdett  was  a  bit  of 
a  tartar,  that  Charles  was  casual  and  sometimes  in 
trouble,  and  that  Jenny  was  a  good  and  charming 
child,  and  had  never  given  a  bit  of  trouble — this 
last  slightly  underlined.  But  all  of  it,  he  reflected 
irritably,  he  could  have  guessed  for  himself. 
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After  what  seemed  an  interminable  time  there 
was  the  unmistakable  sound  of  a  car  coming  up  an 
ill-made  road. 

"Listen!"  said  Mrs.  Burdett.  "That'll  be  Mr. 
Ainger,  for  sure." 

"And  who,"  Dennis  inquired  of  the  world,  "may 
Mr.  Ainger  be?"  He  tried  to  flick  a  bun  at  Jenny, 
but  she  had  turned  her  head,  and  was  listening. 

"Mr.  Ainger's  a  director  of  Attwoods,"  said 
Mrs.  Burdett,  in  a  tone  which  rebuked  all  flip- 
pancy. "A  very  nice  gentleman.  He  was  staying 
here,  for  his  health,  till  a  little  while  ago.  I  wonder 

now  "  The  car  stopped.  "Jenny!"  a  clear  voice 

called  from  the  side  of  the  house  below  the  path. 
"Jenny!  Are  you  there?" 

Jenny  jumped  to  her  feet  and  made  for  the  door. 
Somehow  or  other,  they  all  seemed  to  be  follow- 
ing; and  Everard  found  himself  looking  at  a  smart 
two-seater  drawn  up  at  what  was  obviously  the  end 
of  the  old  farm  road.  Out  of  it  was  getting  a  tall 
slender  fellow  of  thirty,  or  a  year  or  two  older, 
clad  in  a  suit  which  had  been  elegant,  probably,  an 
hour  or  two  ago,  but  was  now  tumbled  and  partly 
smeared  in  fine  dust.  His  thin,  aquiline  face  was  set 
in  a  troubled  expression. 

"Jenny,"  he  said  again;  and  then,  seeing  the 
small  company  behind  her,  added  in  a  lower  and 
more  insistent  tone,  "Jenny!  Is  Charles — out?" 

Jenny  nodded;  but  her  mother  cried,  "Mr. 
Ainger!  What's  the  matter?  Has  anything  hap- 
pened?" 
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"I — I'm  afraid  so,"  Ainger  said  slowly,  and  giv- 
ing a  questioning  glance  at  the  two  strangers. 

Jenny  responded  hastily,  "This  is  Mr.  Jordan, 
and  Mr. — Blatchington." 

Ainger  gave  a  brief  but  courteous  nod;  but 
Everard,  glancing  up,  was  amazed  at  the  expres- 
sion of  blank  fury  on  his  friend's  face.  "What! 
Fallen  in  love  and  fallen  out  with  a  rival,  all  in 
three  days,"  he  thought.  For  this  was  no  bristling 
of  suspicion  at  a  possible  competitor,  but  solid, 
black  rage.  However,  Ainger  was  speaking  again. 

"I'm  afraid  it's  bad  news,"  he  was  saying.  "Very 
bad  news.  You'll  have  to  be  as  brave  as  you  can. 
You  heard  the  blasting  at  the  quarry  this  after- 
noon?" 

"I  said  it  was!"  Mrs.  Burdett  cried.  "But  Jenny 
said  it  wasn't  till  next  week." 

"It  wasn't  to  be,"  said  Ainger.  "The  charges 
weren't  to  be  in.  But  somehow — we  don't  know 
how — they  got  in,  and  it  was  exploded.  And  " 

"Charles/"  cried  Mrs.  Burdett.  Ainger  shook  his 
head,  and  looked  quickly  up  at  Jenny,  who  had 
gone  very  white,  and  was  holding  on  to  the  bough 
of  an  apple  tree. 

"No,  not  Charles.  We've  only  just  got  through 
clearing  away  the  stuff" — he  glanced  down  at  his 

clothes — "and  we  found — Mr.  Burdett  Here, 

quick!"  A  strange  sound,  something  between  a  cry 
and  a  bellow,  had  come  from  Mrs.  Burdett;  and 
Everard  sprang  to  her  side,  taking  the  flask  which 
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Ainger  had  pulled  from  his  pocket.  But  she  pushed 

it  away.  . 

"No,  thank  you;  it's  all  right.  Tell  me  quickly, 
please,  Mr.  Ainger— is  he  dead?" 

"Yes,"  said  Ainger.  There  was  a  minutes 
stricken  silence;  then  he  added  gently,  "He  must 
have  died  at  once— he  can't  have  known  anything 
about  it."  His  eyes  told  Everard  more  than  his 
words.  Jenny  was  staring  at  him  like  a  panic- 
stricken  animal;  Mrs.  Burdett  appeared  to  be 
looking  at  nothing  at  all. 

"B-but,"  she  stammered  at  last.  "What— what 
was  he  doing  there?  How  could  it  happen?" 

"That's  just  what  we  don't  know.  We  can't  think 
how  it  could  have  happened,"  said  Ainger  slowly. 
"You  see,"  he  spoke  as  it  were  to  the  company, 
"there  was  a  party  being  shown  round,  and  some- 
body pulled  the  switch  that  fired  the  shots.  But 
nothing  ought  to  have  happened;  the  charges 
oughtn't  to  have  been  in,  and  nobody  knows  how 
they  got  in.  And,"  he  spoke  still  more  slowly,  "no- 
body knows  how— Mr.  Burdett  came  to  be  there. 
Or  do  you?"  turning  to  Mrs.  Burdett. 

"No,"  she  said.  "He  just  went  out  after  his 
dinner,  but  he  didn't  say  where.  But,"  suddenly 
turning  and  looking  at  him,  ".  .  .  do  you  mean 
he's  dead?  Mr.  Burdett's  dead?"  Ainger  nodded. 
"Then  where  is  he?" 

"They've  taken  him  into  Kingstanton." 
"Then  I'm  going  to  him."  Very  slowly,  as  if  she 
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had  nearly  lost  the  use  of  her  limbs,  Mrs.  Burdett 
turned  and  stepped  on  to  the  path.  The  wholesome 
red  of  her  cheeks  had  reduced  itself  to  purple  lines 
on  a  grey-green  background.  "I'll  just — go  and  get 
— my  hat." 

"Mrs.  Burdett!"  Ainger  came  up  the  path,  and 
took  her  by  the  arm.  "Let  me — anything  I  can 
do  .  .  As  they  passed,  he  murmured  to  Jenny 
in  a  low  voice,  and  patted  her  on  the  shoulder. 
They  passed  into  the  house,  leaving  the  other  three 
staring  at  one  another  in  the  garden.  There  was  a 
long  pause. 

"I  don't  understand.  What — what  did  he  say?" 
said  Jenny  at  last. 

"He  said,"  said  Dennis  in  a  loud,  harsh  voice, 
"that  your  father  was  in  the  quarry  when  the  blast 
went  off  this  afternoon." 

"But  how  could  he  be?  I  mean,  how  could  it  go 
off?  I  mean,  he  was  the  person  to  say — and  he 
wouldn't  have  said.  Not  if  he  was  there.  And,  any- 
way, it  wasn't  to  be  used  till  Monday — I  know, 
he  said  so.  How  could  it?"  Jenny  said.  Fortunately, 
Everard  thought,  it  was  the  incredibility,  rather 
than  the  horror,  of  the  accident  that  seemed  im- 
mediately to  have  caught  her  mind. 

Before  either  of  them  could  answer,  there  was 
the  sound  of  a  tuneless  whistling  from  the  other 
side  of  the  house.  "That's  Charles!"  she  said,  and 
ran  round,  the  two  men  following. 

At  the  head  of  the  path  appeared  a  lanky  youth 
of  about  twenty,  in  shapeless  grey  flannel  trousers 
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and  torn  sweater.  His  light  brown  hair  was  rising 
in  an  untidy  coxcomb  at  the  top  of  his  head,  and 
his  long  pale  face  bore  a  slightly  ecstatic  expres- 
sion, as  if  he  had  been  drinking.  At  sight  of  the 
trio  his  whistle  stopped. 

"Hullo,  Sis!"  he  said  cheerfully.  "Any  tea  left? 
Or  has  Father  eaten  it  all?" 

"Charles!"  his  sister  cried.  "Charles,  Father's 
killed." 

"Father's  what?" 

"Father's  killed.  In  the  quarry.  Somebody  put 
the  charges  in,  and  they  went  of!  " 

"In  the  what?"  Charles's  walk  had  turned  to  a 
sway,  and  his  face  from  pale  to  green. 

"In  the  quarry.  Can't  you  hear?  Oh,  Charles!" 

For  the  sway  had  turned  to  a  fall,  and  Charles 
Burdett,  with  an  expression  of  stupefied  horror, 
dropped  flat  on  his  side  among  the  asters. 

"Good  Lord!"  said  Everard  softly,  as  he  went 
forward  to  pick  him  up. 


CHAPTER  III 
The  Bar 

CHARLES'S  faint,  or  fit,  or  whatever  it  was,  did 
not  last  long.  A  minute  or  two  after  his  fall  he  had 
opened  his  eyes  and  was  sitting  propped  against 
the  apple  tree,  while  Everard  and  his  sister  ex- 
plained to  the  best  of  their  ability  what  had 
happened,  and  Dennis,  whose  power  of  speech 
seemed  to  have  deserted  him  since  that  last  bark, 
stood  sulkily  in  the  background.  It  took  a  long 
time  to  convey  to  Charles  what  had  really  hap- 
pened: he  seemed  unable  to  take  it  in.  His  face 
was  greener  than  Everard  had  ever  seen  a  human 
creature's;  his  eyes  were  dazed;  and  his  long, 
rather  rabbitty  features  kept  crumpling  up  into 
expressions  which  made  it  uncertain  whether  he 
was  going  to  cry  or  be  sick.  Of  course,  it  must  have 
been  a  shock;  but  either  he  was  very  fond  indeed 
of  his  father,  or  else  he  was  singularly  lacking  in 
self-control.  It  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  him  to 
sustain  his  sister  in  any  way;  indeed,  after  a  little 
while  the  strain  of  shouting  information  to  a  half- 
dazed  object  appeared  to  bring  the  truth  home  to 
Jenny,  and  with  a  cry  of  exasperation  as  much  as 
of  grief  she  collapsed  on  to  the  grass,  just  as  Ainger 
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and  her  mother,  the  latter's  face  composed  now  to 
a  silent  mask,  came  out  of  the  house.  Ainger  took 
in  the  situation  in  a  flash.  In  a  few  seconds,  as  it 
seemed,  he  had  Jenny's  tears  dried,  and  Charles 
out  of  the  grass,  on  his  feet,  and  prepared  to  do  his 
part  in  facing  the  situation. 

"I'm  taking  Mrs.  Burdett  into  Kingstanton," 
Ainger  said;  "and  I'll  bring  her  back  the  minute 
it's  over.  You  be  ready  to  look  after  her  when  she 
comes,  and  see  if  you  can  find  out  anything  about 
— how  it  happened.  Charles,  put  Mrs.  Burdett  in 
the  car,  will  you?"  And,  as  Charles  went  to  obey, 
he  stepped  quickly  to  Everard's  side.  "It's  a  pretty 
bad  business,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice.  "Horribly 
smashed  up — poor  old  chap.  But  it's  got  to  be  done, 
some  time.  What  beats  me  is  how  on  earth  he  came 
to  be  there — or  the  charges  in.  I've  been  asking 
Mrs.  Burdett  just  now  if  she's  got  any  idea.  But  she 
can't  think  of  anything.  Right;  I'm  coming. 
They'll  be  all  right,  these  two,"  he  added  reas- 
suringly, "as  soon  as  they've  had  time  to  collect 
themselves,  and  got  something  to  do."  And  he  was 
off. 

Everard,  taking  the  hint  implied  in  his  last 
words,  which  indeed  coincided  entirely  with  his 
own  desires  and  judgment,  made  moves  in  the 
direction  of  departure.  The  two  young  Burdetts 
acquiesced  with  only  the  faintest  of  murmurs,  and 
Dennis  suffered  himself  to  be  silently  led  away. 
Once  at  the  top  of  the  path,  however,  he  abruptly 
announced  his  intention  of  taking  a  walk  by  him- 
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self,  which  Everard,  at  some  loss  to  read  his  mind, 
was  inclined  to  welcome.  For  himself,  he  had  had 
quite  enough  of  walking.  He  was  incurably  averse 
to  solitary  tramps  (which  fact,  indeed,  accounted 
for  the  presence  of  Dennis  Jordan  on  this  par- 
ticular holiday)  ;  and,  anyhow,  though  neither 
reporter  nor  novelist,  he  was  interested  enough  in 
humanity  to  think  that  the  bars  of  Kingstanton, 
after  the  afternoon's  catastrophe,  would  be  far 
more  soul-satisfying  than  the  hills  of  Gloucester- 
shire. 

It  was  a  good  hour's  walk  back  to  his  hostelry, 
and  on  the  way  he  pondered  a  little  upon  the  emo- 
tional clashes  of  the  afternoon.  Dennis's  behaviour 
puzzled  him  considerably.  For  a  case  of  love  at 
first  sight  it  seemed  pretty  sudden  and  serious, 
unless,  indeed,  it  were  an  affair  of  long-standing, 
and  he  himself  had  merely  been  dragged  down  to 
the  Cotswolds  as  "cover."  No;  that  was  hardly 
possible.  The  suggestion  of  the  Cotswolds  was  his 
own,  and  he,  too,  had  been  responsible  for  their 
coming  to  Kingstanton,  though  not  for  their  dally- 
ing in  it.  Or  had  Dennis  leapt  at  his  suggestion  as  a 
means  of  getting  to  his  girl?  No,  not  unless  he  was 
an  extremely  good  actor,  and  a  much  less  good 
comrade  than  he  seemed.  He  would  have  said 
something,  hinted  at  his  intentions,  and  asked 
Everard  to  play  up.  Or  he  could  have  perfectly 
well  gone  down  by  himself,  and  not  stayed  moon- 
ing about  the  Erechtheum  until  somebody  turned 
up.  For  the  time,  Everard  dismissed  the  perplexity 
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of  Dennis's  state  of  mind,  as  of  his  behaviour  to 
Ainger,  which  could  only  be  explained  on  the 
hypothesis  that  Ainger  was  the  successful  suitor, 
and  that  Dennis  knew  it.  But  how  did  he  know 
it?  and  if  he  did,  how  could  he  behave  as  he  had 
done  earlier  in  the  afternoon?  Everard  gave  it  up. 

Jenny,  then.  Jenny  was  flirting  with  Dennis.  So 
much  was  certain;  but  whether  with  Ainger  as 
well,  circumstances  had  not  shown.  Likely  enough, 
for  he  had  apparently  been  staying  in  the  house; 
he  had  called  her  Jenny;  and  she  had  honeypot 
looks,  and  an  obviously  friendly  disposition.  But 
there  was  nothing  at  all  to  show  that  she  had 
reciprocated.  What  was  more  interesting  was  that 
she  seemed  very  little  perturbed  by  her  father's 
death.  It  might  well  be  that  she  did  not  much  care 
for  him;  daughters  did  not  necessarily  care  much 
for  their  fathers,  especially  pretty,  free-handed 
daughters  for  fathers  who  were  bits  of  tartars. 
But  it  was  odd  that  she  should  be  so  much  less 
moved  than  her  brother.  Everard's  experience  led 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  limp  rabbitty  sons  like 
Charles  very  seldom  had  reason  to  love  tartar-like 
fathers.  Undoubtedly,  however,  he  had  been  very 
much  upset.  Could  it  be  anything  to  do  with  the 
job  his  father  had  set  him,  which,  it  would  seem, 
he  had  wandered  out  without  performing?  Was  it 
something  vital  to  his  father's  life?  or  which  be- 
came useless  after  that  father's  death?  What  had 
he  been  up  to,  anyway?  He  had  looked  pretty 
maudlin  when  he  came  in.  Was  it  mischief?  But  in 
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that  case  he  ought  to  have  been  relieved,  not  con- 
founded, by  his  father's  death,  unless,  indeed,  he 
had  one  of  those  perverse  consciences  which  would 
chastise  its  owner  far  more  bitterly  if  the  rightful 
chastiser  had  perished.  Anyway,  Everard  con- 
cluded, there  seemed  to  be  a  lot  of  odd  emotions 
knocking  about.  He  was  grateful  for  the  compara- 
tive matter-of-factness  of  young  Ainger — a  com- 
petent and  kindly  fellow,  by  all  appearances,  and 
young,  too,  to  be  a  director  of  Attwoods.  Of  course, 
he  might  be  somebody's  son  or  nephew;  but  some- 
how he  didn't  look  like  that.  And  then  Everard 
fell  into  a  cogitation  about  the  curiousness  of  the 
accident,  of  the  coincidence  whereby  an  old  gen- 
tleman had  turned  up  in  a  quarry  where  no  one 
expected  him  to  be,  exactly  when  shots  had  been 
put  in  which  had  no  business  to  be  there,  which 
lasted  him  until  his  arrival  at  his  inn. 

Here  he  found,  as  he  had  expected  and  hoped, 
that  opening  time  was  past,  and  that  plenty  of 
people,  with  plenty  of  information,  were  congre- 
gated in  the  bar.  There  was  no  need  to  spend 
money  on  loosening  tongues,  for  the  tongues  were 
as  loose  as  they  could  possibly  be ;  and  it  was  some 
time  before  Everard  could  glean  any  real  informa- 
tion from  the  clatter  of  eye-witnesses,  would-be 
eye-witnesses,  and  the  brothers,  cousins  and  uncles 
of  eye-witnesses.  Eventually,  however,  he  lighted 
on  a  man  who,  being  like  himself  a  comparative 
stranger  to  the  district,  was  more  interested  in  the 
event  itself  than  in  what  old  Jack  or  the  missus 
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or  Bill's  kid  had  had  to  do  with  it,  and  was  ready- 
to  enlighten  him.  The  first  piece  of  information 
he  gave,  however,  made  Everard  open  his  eyes 
widely. 

It  seemed  that  Murdoch,  the  shot-firer  at  the 
quarry,  had  at  last  come  home  from  the  remnants 
of  his  football  match  in  Gloucester,  and,  being 
asked  about  the  putting  in  of  the  charges,  had  re- 
plied in  considerably  more  picturesque  language, 

"Why,  the  old  told  me  to  put  'em  in  himself! 

Took  me  right  till  lunch-time  to  do  it.  Nearly 
missed  me  'bus  and  all."  And,  on  this  being  chal- 
lenged, had  indignantly  dragged  a  note  from  his 
pocket,  and  demanded  that  all  should  read  the 
instructions.  Whereupon  someone  had  suggested 
that  he  should  go  to  the  police-station  with  his 
note,  unless  he  wanted  to  be  locked  up  for  man- 
slaughter of  old  Burdett.  Which  he  had,  and  no 
one  had  seen  him  since. 

"But,"  Everard  stated,  "that  makes  it  odder 
than  ever.  If  the  old  fellow  knew  the  danger,  if 
he'd  himself  given  orders  that  the  shots  were  to 
be  put  in,  why  on  earth  did  he  go  up  there — unless 
he  wanted  to  commit  suicide?" 

"Well,  sir,"  said  the  informant,  "likely  he  didn't 
think  they'd  be  fired.  They  hadn't  no  call  to  be, 
you  see." 

"Yes,  I  forgot  that.  Why  were  they  fired?" 

"Well;  sir,  it  was  like  this."  With  all  the  pride 
of  last  term's  new  boy  instructing  this  term's  new 
boy,  the  little  commercial  traveller  began  his 
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story.  Attwoods  Pottery  Works  had  for  some  time 
owned  this  small  quarry,  which  was  now,  as  the 
works  had  expanded,  almost  part  of  them.  Up  till 
the  present  the  blasting  had  been  done  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  by  hand-fired  shots ;  but  a  month  or  two 
ago  a  shot-firer,  just  after  having  lit  his  fuses,  had 
slipped  and  stunned  himself,  and  but  for  the 
courage  and  presence  of  mind  of  one  of  the  quar- 
rymen,  who  had  dragged  him  to  safety  in  the  nick 
of  time,  there  would  have  been  a  nasty  accident. 
Since  then  the  company,  strongly  urged  by  old 
Burdett,  had  decided  to  have  their  shot-firing  done 
electrically,  worked  from  their  electrical  plant 
which  they  used  for  the  rest  of  the  works ;  and  the 
wiring  and  so  forth  had  only  been  completed  that 
week.  The  first  blasting  was  to  have  been  done  on 
the  following  Monday,  and  in  order  to  give  a  kind 
of  christening  to  the  new  arrangement,  the  first 
shot  was  to  be  fired  direct  from  the  power-house, 
though,  of  course,  subsequently,  the  quarry  would 
have  control  of  its  own  firing.  (At  this  point  the 
commercial,  Mr.  Hargreaves  of  Bristol,  inter- 
rupted himself  to  hope  he  wasn't  boring  the  gen- 
tleman with  these  long  drawn-out  essential  prelim- 
inaries. Everard  assured  him  he  was  not,  and 
stimulated  Mr.  Hargreaves  of  Bristol  with  an- 
other whisky.) 

Well,  that  was  how  the  shots  came  to  be  so 
unfortunately  connected  direct  with  the  main 
power-house.  And  as  to  how  they  came  to  be  fired, 
that  was  an  accident,  too,  like  all  the  rest.  There'd 
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been  some  gentlemen  from  London  coming  down 
to  see  the  works  that  afternoon— no,  not  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  but  some  quite  well-known  gentlemen, 
all  the  same— and  they'd  been  taken  over  the 
power-house  and  shown  this  new  arrangement. 
And  then  one  of  them,  or  somebody  (at  this  point 
Mr.  Hargreaves'  exact  information  failed  him) 
had  just  pressed  the  switch— and  there  you  were. 

Had  they  known  that  Mr.  Burdett— no,  of 
course  they  hadn't,  Everard  corrected  himself, 
feeling  rather  stupid.  But  Mr.  Hargreaves  rushed 
excitedly  on.  No,  they  hadn't,  they  hadn't  known 
or  thought  anyone  was  there.  But,  of  course,  when 
they  heard  the  explosion  they  all  came  out  to  see, 
and  in  a  bit  some  boys  came  tearing  up  and  said 
they'd  been  playing  not  far  off,  and  they  thought 
they'd  seen  someone  sitting  in  the  quarry  just  be- 
fore it  happened.  So  then,  of  course,  they'd  got 
men  and  picks  and  shovels,  and  pretty  soon  they 
had  it  clear,  and  they  found  him.  Not  that  they 
knew  him  at  first,  poor  old  chap;  his  head  was 
smashed  something  shocking,  said  Mr.  Har- 
greaves, taking  a  mouthful  of  whisky  with  gusto. 

No,  nobody'd  any  idea  what  took  him  into  the 
quarry  that  afternoon.  Most  likely  it  was  just  to 
see  that  Murdoch  had  put  the  things  in  all  right. 
It  would  be  just  like  him,  not  to  trust  anyone  but 
himself  to  see  after  things:  he  was  a  surly  old 
customer,  anyhow.  And  he  was  very  keen  on  this 
electrical  firing  stunt.  But  he  was  just  as  likely 
to  go  up  there  for  any  other  reason — and  never 
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tell  anybody.  He  was  like  that.  No,  he  probably 
wouldn't  have  been  up  entertaining  the  gentlemen 
from  London ;  he  didn't  hold  with  gentlemen  from 
London,  or  with  making  a  fuss  about  them  either. 
It  reminded  him  of  just  such  another  they  used 
to  have  in  his  own  firm  down  at  Bristol.  .  .  . 

At  this  point  Everard,  having  sucked  Mr.  Har- 
greaves  dry,  insinuated  himself  back  into  the  main 
group;  but  gathered  nothing  of  interest  until 
somebody  said  two  words  that  made  him  sit  up 
sharply. 

"Buried  treasure?"  he  repeated,  and  crossed 
over  to  the  man  who  had  said  it.  "Why,"  he  said 
with  sudden  recognition,  "I  met  you  last  night  in 
the  Crown,  didn't  I?" 

"To  be  sure,  sir.  Good-evening,  sir,"  said  the 
man  addressed.  "Well,  thank  you,  sir,  I  will  take  a 
pint.  And  to  think,"  he  went  on  when  his  needs 
had  been  supplied,  "to  think  of  old  Jim  Burdett 
copping  it  like  that.  Well,  he  won't  never  dig  up 
his  buried  treasure,  and  that's  a  fact,  poor  fellow." 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  said  Everard,  "that 
that  was  Burdett — that  old  fellow  who  was  with  us 
in  the  Crown  and  got  squiffy  and  talked  about  his 
buried  treasure?" 

"That's  him,  sir.  He  must  have  had  a  row  with 
somebody  that  night,  I  should  say.  'Tain't  often  he 
took  one  over  the  eight  like  that." 

"He  looked  as  though  he  might  have  a  row 
pretty  often,  though,"  Everard  said,  digging  in  his 
recollection  for  a  clear  picture.  So  he  had  actually 
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sat  and  drunk  whisky  with  Mr.  James  Burdett  on 
the  night  before  his  tragic  accident.  He  thought, 
and  saw  a  shortish,  grizzled  man  with  broad  and 
knotted  hands  which  curled  round  his  glass  as 
though  somebody  was  likely  to  take  it  away  from 
him,  a  lined  and  cross-grained  face  with  narrow 
greedy  little  eyes,  and  a  fringe  of  grizzled  hair 
around  a  scabrous  bald  pate.  He  had  been  de- 
cidedly grumpy  and  not  of  an  oncoming  manner; 
but  he  had  certainly  talked  of  "buried  treasure," 
and  with  conviction. 

"He  did  that,  sir,"  the  other  man  replied. 
"Cross-grained  old  fellow,  he  was.  There  aren't 
many  people  in  Kingstanton  he  hasn't  had  trouble 
with,  one  way  and  another." 

"And  yet  he  had  a  buried  treasure.  Or  said  he 
had." 

"Well,  sir,  he  said  that,  of  course;  but  to  my 
mind  he  didn't  mean  it  exact-like.  What  he  used 
to  say  regular  was  he'd  got  something  that  would 
make  his  fortune  some  day." 

"Think  he  had?" 

The  man  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "I  couldn't 
say,  sir.  All  I  know  is,  I've  heard  him  say  the  same 
before_but  not  above  once  or  twice,  and  then 
only  when  he'd  drink  taken,  so  to  speak.  He  was  a 
close  chap." 

"Any  idea  what  it  was?" 

"Not  an  idea,  sir.  Not  that  I  was  by  way  of 
being  a  friend  of  his.  But  I  think  you'd  find  others 
'ud  say  the  same,  if  you  could  ask  them.  He  wasn't 
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one  to  be  telling  anybody  else  about  secret  treas- 
ures, if  he'd  got  'em." 

"Ah,"  Everard  sighed.  "Well,  I  dare  say  you'll 
know  all  about  it  at  the  inquest — whenever  it  is." 

"They're  saying  it's  to  be  Monday,  sir — so  as  not 
to  keep  the  family  all  upset,  like.  And  besides,  Mr. 
Revell — that's  the  coroner,  sir — he'll  want  to  be 
away  to  London  come  Tuesday.  He's  always  to 
London  on  Tuesdays." 

"Oh!  Well,  thanks  very  much,"  said  Everard. 
"I  think  I  must  be  off.  Good-night."  He  felt,  im- 
mediately, an  earnest  desire  to  find  Dennis  Jordan. 

Dennis,  as  it  happened,  was  just  coming  in  as  he 
went  upstairs  to  the  room  which  they  were  sharing 
in  the  absence  of  any  other  vacancy.  He  looked  un- 
happy and  dirty,  and  he  had  torn  his  mended 
shorts  in  a  couple  of  fresh  places.  He  seemed  very 
unwilling  to  enter  into  Everard's  casual  specula- 
tions about  the  accident,  and  uninterested  in  the 
information  which  the  bar  had  provided.  It  was 
only  when  Everard  broached  his  intention  of  stay- 
ing in  Kingstanton  till  Monday  or  even  Tuesday, 
that  he  took  notice — not  to  say  violent  notice. 

"I  won't,"  he  said. 

"That,"  Everard  protested,  "seems  to  me  a  trifle 
one-sided  of  you.  You've  kept  me  hanging  about 
here  three  days  to  suit  your  own  convenience — 
and  now  you  refuse  to  stay  here  another  couple  of 
days  for  mine." 

"I'm  not  going  to  hang  about  here  any  longer," 
Dennis  replied  to  the  first  part  of  the  remark. 
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"Why  not?  I  should  have  thought  " 

"I  should  push  his  face  in,"  said  Dennis  fiercely. 
"Ainger's,  you  mean?  I  didn't  know  you  knew 
him." 

"I  don't.  If  I'd  known  he  was  hanging  round 
here—" 

"You  mean  you  knew  him  before?" 

"I  don't!  I  never  set  eyes  on  him."  Dennis 
turned  round  and  fixed  him  with  an  angry  blue 
glare.  "Never  set  eyes  on  him.  Got  that?" 

"Then  what's  the  matter?  Dennis,  aren't  you 
being  a  bit  of  an  ass,  if  you  don't  know  anything 
about  the  man,  and  all  he's  done  is  to  stay  at  the 
house?" 

"How  do  you  know  what  he's  been  doing? 
Dennis  demanded  furiously. 

"My  good  lad,  you  talk  as  if  he'd  seduced  the 

girl-" 

"Well,  I  dare  say  he  has."  At  this  point  Everard 
laughed  outright. 

"Dennis,  I  think  you're  a  born  idiot— and  not 
very  complimentary  to  your  young  woman." 

"What!  What  d'you  mean?  Oh,  God,  you  know 
I  didn't  mean  that— it  was  abominable  of  me  to 
say  it.  Everard— I  swear  it— I  didn't  mean  any- 
thing of  the  sort.  Truly,  I  didn't." 

"My  dear  fellow,  I  never  supposed  you  did. 
Look  here,  Dennis,  what's  the  matter  with  you?'' 

"Can't  you  see  what's  the  matter  with  me?" 
Dennis  groaned,  sitting  down  by  the  washstand 
and  sinking  his  head  in  his  hands.  Everard  could 
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— up  to  a  point.  What  he  could  not  see  was  where 
all  this  wild  excess  of  emotion  was  coming  from, 
and  to  what  purpose.  Or  did  Dennis  always  behave 
like  this  when  he  fell  in  love?  He  made  inquiries 
guardedly. 

"I  don't  know,"  cried  Dennis,  almost  desper- 
ately. "I  mean — things  are  different  .  .  .  this  is 

all  different  .  .  .  and  she  "  There  followed  a 

rhapsody,  not  differing  essentially  from  the  usual 
rhapsody,  about  the  person  and  gifts  of  Miss 
Genevieve  Burdett,  after  which  Dennis  suffered 
himself  to  be  put  to  bed  without  relapsing  again 
into  despair.  From  the  depth  of  the  groan,  how- 
ever, which  was  the  last  thing  Everard  heard,  he 
gathered  that  despair  was  not  very  far  away,  and 
rather  hoped  that  his  young  companion  would 
abandon  him  the  next  day.  For  himself,  he  was 
quite  determined  to  stay  in  Kingstanton  over  the 
inquest. 

He  wanted  to  know  why  the  curmudgeonly  old 
gentleman  went  and  sat  in  the  quarry  without  tell- 
ing anybody;  he  wanted  to  know  what  his  son  had 
been  up  to,  if  anything,  where  he  kept  his  buried 
treasure  and  what  it  was,  and  a  whole  host  of  other 
things  which  the  inquest  might  or  might  not  dis- 
close. Everard,  in  short,  was  very  much  interested 
in  Mr.  James  Burdett  and  his  tragic  end.  As  to 
Miss  Burdett,  he  did  not  care  two  hoots  who  mar- 
ried her,  or  who  seduced  her,  if  anybody.  And 
upon  this  reflection  he  went  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER  IV 
The  Rector 

Dennis,  however,  did  not  go  away.  He  woke  in 
the  morning  considerably  chastened  and  ready  to 
apologise  for  his  behaviour  of  the  night  before; 
and  it  was  quite  clear,  when  Everard  had  cut  the 
apologies  short,  that  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  tear  himself  away  prematurely  from  the  spot. 
If  Everard  were  staying,  he  was  staying  too.  But 
in  the  morning  light,  though  chastened  and  quiet, 
he  looked  really  unhappy;  and  Everard  was  re- 
lieved when  he  apologetically  announced  his  in- 
tention of  going  off  by  himself.  He  did  not  want 
any  confidences  to  interfere  with  his  own  enjoy- 
ment, and  probably  the  young  man  would  go  and 
see  his  Jenny  and  make  it  all  right.  He  was  not 
really  likely  to  have  a  spectacular  row  with  a  rival 
—and,  in  any  event,  Everard  reflected,  Mr.  Ainger 
looked  quite  capable  of  dealing  with  a  row. 

Meanwhile,  Everard  had  a  day  after  his  own 
heart.  He  wandered  round  talking  to  everybody, 
quietly  forming  part  of  any  group  that  was  dis- 
cussing the  accident,  and  even  finished  the  day  by 
having  supper  with  the  rector,  a  short,  gentle  old 
gentleman  who  kept  a  very  drinkable  old  port,  a 
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curate  who  took  his  evening  services,  and  an 
almost  inexhaustible  collection  of  family  photo- 
graphs. It  was  true  that  he  did  not  get  much  more 
light  on  the  events  of  the  previous  afternoon.  No- 
body seemed  to  know  for  certain  what  had  taken 
the  old  fellow  to  the  quarry,  whether  it  was 
anxiety  to  see  that  Murdoch  had  done  his  work 
properly,  or  something  else;  and  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  getting  an  interview,  as  he  had  hoped,  with 
Murdoch  himself.  That  worthy  did  not  turn  up  in 
any  of  the  bars  or  places  where  they  sang,  and  it 
seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  he  had  taken 
himself  off  somewhere,  and  was  seeing  nobody. 
Everard  gathered  a  certain  similarity  of  temper 
between  Murdoch  the  workman  and  Burdett  the 
manager. 

What  he  did  gain  was  more  information  about 
Burdett,  his  life  and  condition,  and  his  family. 
Burdett  had  been  born  in  the  neighbourhood — a 
farmer's  son  from  over  Painswick  way,  with  a  turn 
for  mechanics  from  the  start.  He  had  got  a  job 
with  old  Attwood  when  old  Attwood  had  a  hard- 
ware shop  in  Stroud,  and  he  and  old  Attwood  had 
hit  it  off  together.  The  long  and  the  short  of  it  was 
that  he  had  followed  old  Attwood's  fortunes  round 
about;  and  when  old  Attwood  died  and  the  new 
big  company  had  been  formed,  they'd  found  that 
one  of  the  legacies  old  Attwood  had  left  was  this 
Burdett,  to  be  found  work  for  in  Attwoods.  So 
they  made  him  works  manager  of  their  new  place 
— for  this  was  not  Attwood's  first  factory  by  a  great 
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deal,  though  it  was  the  newest  and  one  of  the  most 
up-to-date.  Not  that  it  was  any  hardship  to  the 
firm  to  have  to  employ  Burdett;  he  was  a  thor- 
oughly good  man  and  well  worth  his  pay.  Never- 
theless, the  informants  seemed  to  think  that,  left 
entirely  to  themselves,  Attwoods  would  have  let 
him  go.  He  was  not  quite  the  type  of  man  who 
fitted  in  with  their  newer  ideas.  As  the  old  rector 
put  it,  "He  ought  to  have  come  out  of  Samuel 
Smiles.  He  belonged  to  that  generation  of  indus- 
try. He  could  do  almost  anything  with  his  hands 
and  had  a  perfect  feel  for  tools  and  material ;  but 
he  couldn't  get  anything  out  of  books — even  re- 
sented mechanical  drawings  beyond  the  barest 
minimum.  He  was  always  trying  to  cut  down  the 
drawing  department  by  one  means  or  another — 
latterly,  I  believe,  it  got  quite  humorous,  for  no- 
body ever  took  any  notice  of  him,  and  his  excuses 
got  thinner  and  thinner.  And,  of  course,  he  treated 
the  workmen  very  much  as  I've  understood  those 
old  captains  of  industry  treated  theirs— thought 
they  ought  to  do  what  they  were  told  when  they 
were  told  or  be  dismissed.  Old  Attwood,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  had  very  much  the  same  idea  as  re- 
gards labour ;  you  know,  of  course,  that  he  would 
never  have  a  trade  union  in  the  place  so  long  as  he 
lived.  But  latterly  Attwoods  have  been  changing 
their  policy  a  good  deal,  and  that  upset  poor  old 
Burdett  considerably.  I  believe  he  thought  Mr. 
Mclver's  notions  quite  dreadful— Mr.  Mclver's 
the  managing  director  here,  you  know,  and  quite 
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advanced  in  his  views.  In  fact,  I'm  not  sure,"  the 
old  gentleman  twittered,  "that  he's  not  a  little  bit 
too  advanced,  for  my  way  of  thinking.  I'm  sure  no 
one  wants  the  men  to  have  to  work  as  they  did  in 
those  dreadful  times.  Leisure's  a  great  gift  of  God ; 
but  it  all  depends  on  how  you  spend  your  leisure, 
doesn't  it?  And  I'm  afraid  most  of  Attwoods'  men 
spend  theirs  in  a  very  useless  way.  I  can't  get  either 
the  Men's  Club  or  the  Boys'  Club  really  under 
way— not  with  what  I  call  enthusiasm.  And  really, 
Mr.  Blatchington,  I  don't  know  that  they're  any 
better  off  or  happier — look  at  all  these  labour  dis- 
putes. Why,  you'd  think  the  employers  were  worse 
than  they  used  to  be  in  the  old  days,  the  way  the 
men  behave  to  them,  instead  of  better.  But  I'm 
afraid  I'm  running  on." 

Everard,  who  agreed  with  him  in  the  last  state- 
ment, made  inquiries  about  Burdett's  family,  and 
found  that  his  wife  was  a  Gloucestershire  woman 
who  had  been  a  school  teacher  and  therefore  was 
a  cut  above  him  originally.  But  they'd  had  a  hard 
time  in  the  beginning.  The  two  children  now  at 
home  were  the  last  of  a  longish  family,  of  whom 
the  rest  were  dead  or  departed.  Charles  was  em- 
ployed in  the  accounts  department  of  the  works. 
"To  oblige  his  father?"  Everard  hazarded;  and 
was  told  that  it  was  not  so.  Charles  was  not 
perhaps  brilliant,  but  he  was  quite  worthy  of  his 
place,  in  the  opinion  of  all  but  his  father.  In  fact, 
old  Burdett  made  his  work  less  good  than  it  should 
have  been,  the  rector  believed,  simply  by  bullying 
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him  about  it,  though  he  wasn't  supposed  or  ex- 
pected to  know  anything  about  the  accounts  de- 
partment. But  he  liked  to  oversee  and  interfere 
with  Charles's  way  of  doing  his  work,  and  the 
rector  had  actually  heard  him  threaten  Charles 
with  the  sack  if  he  didn't  do  better— not  that  he 
could  have  got  him  the  sack,  and  he  knew  it,  but 
that  didn't  make  any  difference  to  him.  He  really 
did,  the  rector  felt  with  a  sigh,  thoroughly  dislike 
his  youngest  child ;  and,  of  course,  Charles  never 
would  stand  up  to  him.  It  wasn't  his  (Charles's) 
fault  altogether,  perhaps ;  he'd  been  a  very  delicate 
baby,  had  infantile  paralysis,  which  had  made  him 
clumsy  and  unsteady,  and  apt  to  stammer  in  his 
speech.  But  the  rector  thought  that  he  was  really 
clever,  if  he'd  been  given  a  chance;  and  there  were 
some  people  who  liked  him  very  much  indeed. 
And,   of   course,   little   Evelyn  Latter— Who, 
Everard  asked,  pricking  up  his  ears,  was  Evelyn 
Latter? 

"Oh,  Evelyn's  only  a  child,  and  it's  quite  absurd 
nonsense,"  the  rector  said.  "Why,  Charles  is  only 
twenty,  and  I  don't  believe  Evelyn's  more  than 
seventeen.  Anyhow,  I  hear  she's  been  sent  away  to 
school  now,  so  that  ought  to  stop  any  silliness. 
Romantic  youth  is  all  very  well,"  the  rector  rumi- 
nated, "but  it  can  be  carried  too  far." 

"But  who,"  Everard  asked  again,  "is  Evelyn 
Latter?" 

"Evelyn  Latter,"  said  the  rector,  "is  Sir  Ed- 
mund Latter's  younger  daughter.  Sir  Edmund 
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Latter,  as  you  probably  know,  is  our  great  landed 
magnate  in  these  parts.  A  charming  person — really 
a  charming  person.  One  of  the  old  school,  with  all 
its  virtues,  and — I  fear  I  must  say — some  of  its 
faults  as  well.  Cheddars  is  his  place,  off  the  Stone- 
ford  road.  Perhaps  you  know  it?" 

"What?  The  place  with  the  lions  and  the 
drives?"  Everard  gasped,  remembering  the  enor- 
mous gates,  with  heraldic  stone  beasts,  six  feet 
high,  surmounting  them,  that  he  and  Dennis  had 
passed  on  their  first  entrance  to  Kingstanton. 
There  were  at  least  three  of  these  colossal  en- 
trances, each  with  a  different  zoological  adorn- 
ment; and  the  travellers  had  been  so  impressed 
that  they  had  trespassed  upon  the  drive  and  wan- 
dered right  up  to  the  immense  and  hideous  Vic- 
torian pile  to  which  it  led.  The  size  of  the  grounds 
he  did  not  know;  but  there  must  have  been  at  least 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  fronting  on  to  the  road. 
And  the  scion  of  these  acres — and  the  works 
manager's  son   He  stared  half  a  dozen  ques- 
tions. 

"Yes,  they  did,  though.  Of  course,  it's  all  quite 
ridiculous — children  like  that,"  the  rector  said. 
"But  Evelyn  is  a  very  determined  child,  and  has 
always  taken  a  line  of  her  own.  Quite  her  father's 
daughter  again.  .  .  .  No,  indeed,  not  in  the  least. 
I  should  say  he  was  extremely  well  off.  Of  course, 
he  doesn't  get  it  from  the  land ;  a  great  deal  of  the 
Latter  estate  is  mere  brake  and  bilberry.  Charm- 
ing for  the  tourist,  of  course,  and  very  useful  for 
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the  local  dyers — you  know  a  lot  of  the  woollens 
that  are  made  round  here  are  dyed  with  bilberries? 
No_oh,  it's  quite  an  industry,  I  assure  you— quite 
a  sight,  in  the  season,  to  see  whole  families  collect- 
ing the  bilberries  for  dyeing,  baskets  and  basket- 
fuls,  and  everybody  pressed  into  the  service.  It's  a 
thousand  pities  you're  just  too  late  to  see  it — one  of 
the  real  survivals  of  Old  England  " 

"But  Sir  Edmund  Latter  doesn't  keep  up  his 
house  with  profits  from  bilberries,  does  he?" 
Everard  interrupted. 

"Oh,  dear  no.  There's  no  profit  in  bilberries, 
and  no  one  would  dream  of  charging  for  them." 
Mr.  Merripit  beamed  like  a  rather  withered 
cherub.  "We  should  not  be  pleased— people  here- 
abouts would  think  very  ill  of  any  landowner  who 
did  so.  Oh,  dear  no.  Sir  Edmund  Latter  got  his 
money  from  coal — the  Somerset  collieries,  you 
know;  they  aren't  so  very  far  away.  At  one  time,  I 
believe,  the  Latters  owned  a  great  proportion  of 
the  Radstock  pits.  Certainly  .  .  .  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago  it  must  have  been.  Because  Sir  Edmund 
had  sold  out,  most  fortunately,  most  of  his  hold- 
ings before  this  terrible  slump,  and  put  his  money 
into — er,  er — at  any  rate,  into  something's  that's 
kept  up  very  much  better.  He's  a  large  shareholder 
in  Attwood's,  of  course;  but  he  has  a  lot  of  other 
interests — he's  a  very  good  business  man  indeed. 
And  no  son  to  inherit  it — such  a  misfortune." 

"Oh!  Then  the  girl  you're  speaking  of— she's  an 
heiress?" 
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"Oh,  undoubtedly.  On  a  considerable  scale,  I 
should  say.  Of  course,  she  only  gets  half;  she  has 
an  elder  sister.  And  Sir  Edmund's  always  been 
very  generous.  One  can't  say."  Mr.  Merripit's  face 
took  on  a  wistful  expression  which  suggested  to 
Everard  that  he  was  thinking  of  the  prospects  of 
his  own  church  sharing  in  the  profits  from  grey- 
hound racing  or  five  and  ten  cent  stores  or  what- 
ever it  was.  "But  undoubtedly  Evelyn  will  inherit 
a  good  deal.  Oh,  undoubtedly." 

"But,  pardon  me — surely  that  means  it  would 
be  a  considerable  misalliance?  Wouldn't  Sir  Ed- 
mund object?" 

"Oh,  yes,  of  course.  He  was  quite  angry,  I  think. 
But,  of  course,  it  wasn't  that  that  annoyed  him  so 
much  as  Burdett's  objecting." 

"Burdett's  objecting?" 

"Well,  you  know,  I'm  afraid  it  did  seem  rather 
impertinent,"  the  rector  said.  "Of  course,  Sir  Ed- 
mund has  old-fashioned  ideas,  perhaps :  but  he  did 
think  " 

"Well,  naturally  he  would!  I  mean — do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  Burdett  objected?  Or  was  it  his 
son's  playing  around?  I  mean — you  know?  Fool- 
ing about." 

"Oh,  dear  no.  Charles  was  always  very  serious 
— too  much  so,  I'm  afraid.  He  really  intended  to 
marry  Evelyn;  he's  been  quite  ridiculous  about  it." 

"Then  why?" 

"Burdett  thought  he  oughtn't  to  think  of  marry- 
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ing  out  of  his  class.  And,  of  course,  he  was  quite 
right.  Only — how  shall  I  put  it? — it  wasn't  exactly 
humility,  you  see.  In  fact,"  said  the  rector  with  a 
smile,  "I'm  afraid  it  was  quite  the  reverse.  You 
see,  poor  Burdett  had  some  very  Victorian  ideas — 
I  mean,  about  earning  one's  own  living,  and  so 
forth.  He  really  did  think  that  everyone  who  lives 
on — um — hah — unearned  increment,  I  believe 
they  call  it  nowadays,  was  the  inferior  of  anyone 
who  worked  for  his  living.  Even  as  regards  me," 
said  the  rector,  "he  was  quite  difficult  at  times.  He 
thought  my  poor  tithes  were  a  dreadful  imposture; 
in  fact,  he  was  very  distressed  about  being  a  tithe- 
payer  himself,  even  on  so  small  a  scale.  You  see, 
he  wanted  to  get  up  a  protest  against  the  tithes — a 
strike,  I  should  say.  But,  fortunately  for  me"— the 
rector  tittered — "we  don't  feel  strongly  about  the 
tithes  here.  Not  like  the  Eastern  Counties,  where, 
I  understand,  they  have  grave  difficulties  some- 
times. All  our  farmers  are  quite  happy  about 
them,  and  poor  Burdett  never  got  any  sort  of  sup- 
port. What  was  I  saying?  Oh,  yes— you  see,  he 
regarded  the  Latters  as  something  parasitical,  so 
to  speak,  and  he  told  Charles— or  so  they  say- 
that  he'd  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him  if  he 
had  anything  more  to  do  with  Evelyn.  Of  course, 
that  annoyed  Sir  Edmund — coming  before  he'd 
said  anything,  if  you  see  what  I  mean.  Naturally, 
he  felt  that  in  his  position  he  ought  to  have  been 
the  first  to — to  pronounce  an  opinion.  And  to  have 
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it  reported  to  him,  by  way  of  gossip,  as  it  were, 
from  a  fellow-director — that  can't  have  been  very 
pleasant." 

"So  they  had  a  row,  did  they?" 

"Oh,  no.  Not  at  all.  Sir  Edmund  was  very — I 
may  say  remarkably  self-controlled,"  said  Mr. 
Merripit,  in  a  tone  which  suggested  that  self-con- 
trol was  not  ordinarily  Sir  Edmund  Latter's 
strong  suit.  "He  just — oh,  he  merely  spoke  to 
Evelyn  very  severely,  and  told  her  she  was  being 
very  foolish.  Certainly  she  was ;  but  she  is  a  very 
headstrong  child.  But,  as  I  say,  she's  now  been  sent 
to  finish  her  education  in  France,  or  Belgium,  or 
somewhere  like  that,  so  I  expect  it  will  all  blow 
over.  And  I  must  say  I  think  it's  a  good  thing," 
said  the  rector.  "Of  course,  I  know  we  should  all 
be  democratic  nowadays.  But,  you  know,  you  can't 
cross  strains  that  are  too  wide — if  you  bred 
chickens  you'd  know  that,  Mr.  Blatchington,  but 
I  dare  say  in  London  you  don't  need  to  eke  out 
your  incomes  by  any  such  simple  means"— 
Everard,  contemplating  the  prospect  of  breeding 
fowls  in  Buckingham  Gate,  was  for  a  moment 
almost  overcome  with  amusement — "I'm  sure 
they'll  be  happier — yes,  much  happier — now  it's 
put  a  stop  to.  Of  course,  it  may  be  trying  for 
Charles." 

After  this  romance,  Everard  felt  that  any  in- 
formation about  the  remaining  members  of  the 
Burdett  family  was  bound  to  be  an  anti-climax; 
and  so  it  proved.  Or,  rather,  there  was  no  informa- 
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tion  of  any  sort  forthcoming.  If  Mr.  Merripit  had 
seen  Genevieve  Burdett,  that  was  about  all  he  had 
done.  She  was  very  pretty— and  a  dear  child— and 
a  nice  girl.  And  young  men  fell  in  love  with  her,  as 
all  reasonable  young  men  should  fall  in  love  with 
a  nice  girl,  who  was  also  very  pretty.  Mr.  Merri- 
pit would  himself,  if  he  were  younger.  But— in 
fine,  Mr.  Merripit  was  not  interested  in  Genevieve 
Burdett.  Nor,  Everard  reflected  rather  irritably, 
was  he,  except  in  so  far  as  the  young  woman  in 
question  appeared  to  have  upset  his  travelling 
companion.  He  switched  the  conversation  to  glass, 
and  to  Morlands,  both  of  which  turned  out  to  be 
sound  winners  as  conversational  topics ;  and  then 
he  took  his  leave,  avoiding  by  inches  a  second 
private  view  of  the  family  photographs.  At  least 
his  own  identity  was  not  known ;  the  old  rector  was 
not  up  in  any  but  the  local  gentry. 

As  he  came  out  of  the  rectory  gate,  in  the  dark 
he  collided  with  a  cyclist  who  was  maundering 
along  from  side  to  side  of  the  road,  in  curves 
which  suggested  that  he  was  hopelessly  drunk.  But 
when  the  cyclist  leaped  off  and  apologised,  his 
words,  though  stammered,  were  perfectly  sober; 
and  Everard,  remembering  the  two  words  "in- 
fantile paralysis,"  jumped  quickly  to  the  correct 
conclusion. 

"You're  Charles  Burdett,"  he  said.  "Are  you— 
all  right  again?" 

"Oh!"  Charles  Burdett  advanced,  twisting  his 
cycle  so  that  the  strong  acetylene  lamp  shone  right 
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in  Everard's  face.  "Oh!  Y-yes — quite — th-thank 
you."  He  made  as  if  to  go ;  but  Everard,  filled  with 
interest  in  what  he  felt  to  be  a  "human"  story,  was 
in  no  mood  to  let  him  go;  and  by  dint  of  pretend- 
ing, quite  untruly,  to  have  missed  his  way,  and  by 
throwing  in  well-chosen  remarks  about  the  rector, 
he  fairly  soon  had  drawn  the  unsuspecting  lad  into 
conversation.  What  he  hoped  to  get  out  of  him  he 
could  probably  have  hardly  stated,  even  to  him- 
self; what  he  did  get  rather  surprised  him. 

For  Charles  Burdett,  who  had  consented  to 
leave  his  bicycle  leaning  against  a  hedge  while 
they  walked  up  and  down,  was  as  close  as  an  oyster 
about  his  own  affairs  and  the  Latters  generally. 
Except  for  a  slight  stiffening,  indeed,  he  might 
never  have  heard  the  name  in  his  life ;  and  he  gave 
the  impression  of  knowing  far  less  about  them  than 
Mr.  Merripit,  which  could  hardly  have  been  the 
case.  Everard,  who  had  placed  him  as  a  young 
man  who  would  burst  into  confidences  about  his 
affaires  du  coeur  on  the  slightest  provocation — on 
less,  even,  if  that  were  possible,  than  Dennis,  was 
slightly  nonplussed,  until  he  realised  that  what 
Charles  wanted  to  talk  about  was  the  accident — 
and  laughed  at  himself,  mentally,  for  having  all 
but  forgotten  it  so  soon.  In  his  interest  in  the  prob- 
lem of  the  magnate's  daughter  and  the  works 
manager's  son,  a  comparatively  small  point  like 
the  death  of  the  manager  had  slipped  into  the 
background.  But  Charles  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  feel  the  same  about  it;  indeed,  he  had  seemed 
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deeply  upset,  the  previous  afternoon.  What  did  he 
want  now? 

What  "he  wanted — and  Everard  had  a  definite 
feeling  that  but  for  the  cover  of  the  darkness  and 
the  comparative  anonymity  of  his  interlocutor,  he 
would  not  have  asked  it— was  to  know  what  had 
really  happened;  and  so,  for  the  first  time,  the  re- 
sults of  Everard's  gossiping  were  of  some  use  to 
somebody  besides  himself.  Charles  had  not  been 
round  the  pubs  of  Kingstanton,  or  talked  to  com- 
mercial travellers  or  even  to  rectors;  in  fact,  he 
had  been  at  the  farmhouse,  brooding,  from  the 
moment  of  his  return  until  half  an  hour  back,  and 
he  knew  nothing  of  how  the  shots  came  to  be  in  or 
the  charge  to  be  fired.  Everard  told  him  as  much 
as  he  knew  himself,  and  added  that  it  was  remark- 
able that  nobody  seemed  to  know  why  Mr.  Bur- 
dett,  knowing  that  the  shots  were  there,  had 
elected  to  go  and  sit— if  he  had  been  sitting— in 
such  dangerous  proximity  to  them. 

"Oh,  but  we  know  that,"  Charles  interrupted. 
"It  was  the  b-boys." 

"What  boys?" 

"The  boys  that  play  in  the  quarry.  They've  been 
warned  off,  lots  of  times;  but  they  kept  coming 
and  taking  stuff— wiring  and  the  sort  of  thing  they 
were  using  to  fix  things  up.  A  week  or  two  ago 
they  came  and  took  a  whole  heap  of  stuff  and  built 
a  wigwam  with  it.  Father  was  frightfully  angry, 
but  he  couldn't  catch  them,  and  he  didn't  know 
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for  certain  who  they  were.  Yesterday  he  thought 
he'd  catch  them  at  it." 

"Oh!  But  your  sister  said  they  didn't  know 
where  he'd  gone." 

"Nor  they  d-did.  Nobody  knew.  He  just  went 
out  without  saying  anything.  But  that's  where  he 
went,  because  he'd  had  a  letter  about  it." 

"A  letter?" 

"Saying  he'd  catch  them  if  he  w-went  in  the 
afternoon.  It  was  in  his  p-pocket.  So  my  m-mother 
found  it,"  said  Charles,  gulping  rather,  "when 
they  brought  his  things  home.  Here  it  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact."  He  fumbled  in  a  pocket,  and  pro- 
duced a  crumpled  note  in  an  envelope.  Everard 
took  it  with  interest,  and  moved  into  the  ray  of 
the  bicycle  lamp  in  order  to  see  it  better;  but  in 
the  small  illumination  provided  could  distinguish 
little  more  about  it  than  its  text,  which  was  short 
and  to  the  point. 

"The  boys  are  going  to  pull  all  the  stuff  to 
pieces,"  he  read  in  a  round  backward-sloped  hand, 
"and  make  a  big  wigwam  out  of  it  to  pay  you  out 
for  pulling  the  other  one  to  bits.  I  heard  them  say- 
ing, and  they're  going  up  this  afternoon  because 
there  won't  be  anyone  about.  If  you're  up  there  be- 
tween half-past  two  and  three  you'll  catch  them  at 
it.  This  is  true!'  There  was  no  signature. 

"What  an  odd  thing."  Everard  stared  at  it. 
"And  you  don't  know  who  wrote  it,  I  suppose?" 

"N-n-no.  I  don't  know  that  writing  a  bit," 
Charles  said. 
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"What  boys  does  it  mean?" 

"I  don't  know.  It  doesn't  say  any  boys.  There 
are  Hots  it  might  mean.  The  ones  who  made  the 
other  wigwam,  I  guess— I  don't  know  who  they 
were,  exactly,  either." 

"Well,  did  they  turn  up?" 

"I  d-don't  know.  They— they  might  have  been 
coming  later— I  mean,  after." 

"Yes,  of  course.  It  can't  have  been  much  more 
than  three  o'clock,  if  it  was  so  much,  when  the  ex- 
plosion came.  And  if  they'd  come  before,  he'd 
have  chased  them,  wouldn't  he?  Not  have  been 
sitting  there  still." 

"Was — was  he  sitting?" 

"Well,  somebody  seems  to  have  said — or 
thought — they  saw  him  sitting  in  a  corner  of  the 
quarry  just  before  it  happened.  Perhaps  it  was 
these  boys  your  letter  talks  about,  and  they  saw 
him  and  put  their  ploys  off.  Anyhow,  we'll  find  it 
all  out  to-morrow,  I  suppose?" 

"What?  W-why?"  Charles  stepped  hurriedly 
back  into  the  hedge. 

"Why,  at  the  inquest.  They'll  go  into  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  I  suppose." 

"Do  you  mean — somebody's  got  to  have  this 

letter?" 

"Surely.  Haven't  they  had  it?" 

"No.  N-not  anybody  but  us." 

"But  they'll  have  to.  Why,  surely  it's  important 
to  know  how  he  came  to  be  there.  What's  the  ob- 
jection to  anybody  seeing  it?" 
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"Well  .  .  .  they're  only  k-kids — and  they  might 
get  into  a  lot  of  trouble,  supposing  they  were  why 
he  was  there." 

"I  can't  see  that  they'd  get  into  any  great  row — 
even  if  they  were  there.  It  wasn't  their  fault;  they 
didn't  put  the  charges  in.  Besides,"  said  Everard, 
thinking  of  another  point,  "somebody  else  might 
get  into  much  worse  trouble  if  you  didn't  hand 
that  letter  over.  Say  the  fellow  who  put  the 
charges  in — Murdoch,  isn't  his  name?  Suppose  it's 
a  mistake  that  he  had  a  note  from  your  father,  and 
suppose  they  suggest  he  ought  to  have  known  he 
was  going  to  be  there,  he  might  get  a  pretty  fierce 
wigging  for  carelessness.  But  if  you  show  them 
that  letter,  and  say  your  people  didn't  know  about 
it,  then  they'll  see  nobody  could  have  known,  won't 
they?  At  least,  unless  your  father's  likely  to  have 
told  anybody  else?" 

"No,  he  wouldn't,"  Charles  muttered.  "All 
right,"  after  a  pause,  "I'll  let  them  have  it,  if  you 
think  I  m-must.  But  I  hope  they  won't  bother  a 
lot  about  it.  You — you  don't  think  it  was  anybody's 
fault,  do  you?" 

"Fault?  No,  nobody's  at  all,  that  I  can  see," 
Everard  said.  "It's  just  a  horrible  accident — one 
of  the  things  that  do  happen  once  in  a  way.  But 
there's  no  use  thinking  about  it.  How  is  your 
mother?" 

"Oh — all  right,  I  think,"  said  Charles  vaguely; 
and  after  a  few  more  sentences  he  took  himself 
off.  It  was  not  his  family  that  was  distressing  him, 
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anyhow.  Nor,  apparently,  his  young  woman, 
though  Everard  was  not  so  sure  of  that.  He  had 
avoided  the  subject  rather  too  firmly. 

Everard  returned  to  his  hotel,  wondering 
whether  and  in  what  mood  he  would  find  his 
travelling  companion.  Dennis  was  already  in,  and 
to  his  relief  comparatively  calm,  though  he  still 
did  not  wish  to  discuss  the  accident  at  all.  From 
one  or  two  things  that  he  let  fall  Everard  gathered 
that  he  had  spent  at  any  rate  a  part  of  the  day  at 
the  Burdett  home,  and  asked,  rather  mischie- 
vously, if  Mr.  Ainger  had  also  been  there. 

"No,"  said  Dennis,  his  brow  clouding  over. 
"He's  away  somewhere.  Put  that  light  out  when 
you're  ready,  will  you?" 


CHAPTER  V 


The  Inquest 

EVERARD  BLATCHINGTON  loved  inquests,  and  did 
not  much  mind  whether  they  were  what  is  usually 
called  "sensational"  or  not.  Up  to  a  point,  indeed, 
he  preferred  them  less  sensational  rather  than 
more;  for  he  possessed  the  normal  amount  of 
human  sympathy,  and  did  not  enjoy  having  his 
feelings  deeply  harrowed  by  the  emotions  of  the 
protagonists.  In  fact,  he  was  very  like  the  average 
educated  reader  of  detective  novels;  he  liked  a 
bit  of  excitement,  and  a  bit  of  a  puzzle ;  but  he  did 
not  want  his  imagination  forcibly  stirred.  Any- 
thing involving  the  murder  of  a  child,  for  in- 
stance, or  the  presence  of  insane,  sadistic  cruelty, 
was  quite  enough  to  put  him  off.  But,  unlike  his 
jaded  prototype,  he  did  not  insist  upon  a  murder 
before  he  would  take  an  interest;  if  an  inquest 
could  have  been  contrived  without  a  death  he 
would  have  been  just  as  pleased.  For  what  he  was 
interested  in  was  personalities  and  their  behaviour, 
and  particularly  their  behaviour  when  they  were 
flustered  and  shaken  out  of  their  ordinary  routine; 
and  an  inquest  in  a  country  district  was  well  cal- 
culated to  administer  just  that  correct  amount  of 
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shock.  In  London  it  was  different;  there  was  too 
much  rag-tag  and  bob-tail  that  was  past  all  sensa- 
tion turning  up.  And  besides,  the  spectators  didn't 
know  the  chief  actors,  so  there  were  no  additional 
cross-currents  of  feeling  to  watch. 

So,  on  the  whole,  Everard  was  promising  him- 
self a  pleasant  time  when  he  squeezed  himself  into 
a  seat  in  the  frowsty  and  uncomfortable  Free- 
masons' Hall  on  the  Monday  morning.  There  was 
nothing  to  get  harrowed  over ;  there  was  no  mur- 
der, nor  suspicion  of  one.  Even  the  subject  of  the 
inquest,  bar  the  fact  that  he  was  dead,  seemed  to 
have  little  to  complain  of,  if  indeed  he  had  died 
at  once;  and  Everard  did  not  suffer  from  more 
than  a  decorous  sympathy  with  the  family,  even 
with  Mrs.  Burdett.  He  had  gleaned  sufficient  in- 
formation about  old  Burdett's  character  to  make 
him  doubt  that  anyone  could  very  deeply  mourn 
his  loss.  In  which  conclusion  he  was  quite  possibly 
incorrect. 

He  sat  and  surveyed  the  assembly.  They  were, 
on  the  whole,  true  to  small-town  type— small 
tradesmen  and  their  wives,  with  here  and  there  an 
out-of-work,  and  here  and  there  an  obvious  pro- 
fessional. There  was  the  bereaved  family,  looking 
very  much  as  bereaved  families  should — and 
flanked  by  one  or  two  middle-aged  women  who 
had  obviously  come  to  support  Mrs.  Burdett. 
There  was  a  lad,  not  far  from  them,  who  seemed  a 
friend  of  Charles  Burdett's,  because  he  kept  look- 
ing across  at  him.  A  nice  fresh-faced  boy — how 
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had  he  got  leave  from  work? — but  he  looked  dis- 
tressed. Almost  as  distressed  as  Charles,  though  he 
had  a  different  natural  expression. 

Then  there  were  some  more  from  the  works ;  at 
least,  so  they  seemed,  among  whom  the  most  con- 
spicuous was  an  enormous  knobbly  fellow  with  a 
face  like  a  horse,  and  a  long  pair  of  weeping  yel- 
low moustaches.  Some  of  these,  presumably,  would 
be  witnesses;  and  near  them  were  sitting  two  or 
three  who  might  possibly  be  connected  with  Att- 
woods'  office — at  any  rate,  they  were  dressed  for 
the  part,  and  were  exchanging  remarks  with  the 
other  group.  One  of  them  had  rather  an  attractive 
face,  eager  and  sensitive;  he  looked  unhappy  and 
fidgeted  with  his  hands. 

Where  were  the  representatives  of  the  law? 
There  was  one,  a  sergeant,  by  his  stripes ;  and  that 
must  be  a  plain-clothes  officer  next  him.  Very  pos- 
sibly, too,  that  was  the  police  doctor  beyond,  that 
thin,  restless  little  man  with  the  sandy  head.  There 
was  another  man  who  looked  like  a  solicitor— 
probably  watching  in  the  company's  interest,  or 
perhaps  he  might  be  representing  some  insurance 
society.  From  him  Everard's  eyes  travelled  to  an 
unmistakable  press  group,  two  weary  middle-aged 
men,  a  very  young  youth  whose  wrists  protruded 
from  his  cuffs,  and  a  bent  head  at  which  he  stared 
in  faint  perplexity  for  some  time,  until  it  looked 
up,  caught  his  eye,  and  broke  into  a  grin  of  sur- 
prise. 

"Good  Lord!"  said  its  owner;  and  rising  to  his 
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feet,  moved  with  some  difficulty  over  to  Everard's 
side.  "Here  be  the  vultures  and  no  mistake!  What 
are  you  doing  here?" 

"Holidaying,"  said  Everard.  "What  are  you? 
Didn't  know  this  was  a  murder  mystery.'^ 

"More  it  is,"  said  George  Dunne,  the  Daily  Star's 
chief  crime  reporter.  "And  I'm  not  here  on  busi- 
ness. I'm  holidaying  too.  To  be  strictly  accurate, 
I'm  staying  with  the  chap  who  runs  Attwoods. 
He's  by  way  of  being  a  friend  of  mine,  and  he's 
got  some  ideas  which  I'm  pretty  interested  in,  off 
duty,  and  I  blew  over  to  see  him  on  Friday  and 
found  I'd  run  into  this  do  they  had  on  Saturday. 
That's  him  over  there."  Dunne  pointed  to  the  un- 
happy-looking man  who  had  caught  Everard's 
notice  before.  "Mclver's  his  name.  He  was  pretty 
cut  up  about  this,  naturally,  and  badly  wanted  to 
talk  it  over  with  someone,  so  the  long  and  the  short 
of  it  is  I  promised  to  stay  and  see  him  through. 
Fortunately  they've  hurried  the  business  up,  be- 
cause I've  got  to  get  back  to  town  to-night." 

"He  does  look  a  bit  worried,"  Everard  said  ab- 
sently. He  was  digging  in  his  mind  for  a  recollec- 
tion that  he  had  somewhere  heard  the  man's  name 
before.  "Great  friends,  were  they?  Or  what's  the 
matter?" 

George  Dunne  looked  up  with  a  grin.  "I  thought 
you  always  knew  all  the  gossip  there  was  to  be 
known,"  he  said.  "Don't  think  I  shall  tell  you; 
you'll  hear  fast  enough,  and  it  may  make  a  bit 
more  fun  for  you.  Hullo,  here  comes  the  court.  I 
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think  I'll  stay  here,  Everard,  if  you  don't  mind. 
Less  limelight  about  it,  and  if  you  can  spot  me 
others  may.  I  don't  want  poor  old  Mclver  to  have 
any  trouble  he  needn't.  That's  the  bereaved 
widow,  I  suppose.  And  is  that  the  son?"  He 
pointed  to  the  fresh-faced  lad. 

"No,  I  don't  know  who  that  is.  That's  Charles 
Burdett,"  said  Everard,  indicating. 

"Mm.  What  a  rabbit.  Not  much  heredity  in 
that,  I  should  say,  going  by  all  I  hear.  All  right, 
old  top,  I'll  be  quiet.  Get  on  with  it."  This  in  re- 
sponse to  the  coroner's  glare. 

"Who's  the  coroner?"  Everard  whispered. 

"Revell  his  name  is.  A  solicitor  who  doesn't 
know  much  about  the  ropes,  but  ain't  letting  on 
any.  Decent  enough  bird,  though ;  he  came  along 
to  Mclver's  place  last  night,  and  had  a  long  pow- 
wow." 

The  inquest  proceeded  some  way  without  telling 
Everard  anything  he  did  not  know  already.  The 
police  sergeant  started,  deposing  that  he  had  been 
summoned  to  the  quarry  at  three-fifteen  on  Satur- 
day afternoon  because  someone  had  brought  news 
that  there'd  been  an  explosion  there  and  a  man 
killed.  He  and  a  constable  had  come  along  with  a 
stretcher  and  Dr.  Fenton,  and  there  they'd  found 
the  body.  It  was  the  body  that  the  jury  had  just 
seen.  He  had  not  been  at  the  station  when  the  mes- 
senger arrived,  but  had  been  summoned  by  'phone. 
He  had  heard  the  explosion,  some  half  an  hour 
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previously,  and  wondered  what  had  caused  it;  but 
he  had  no  idea  at  the  time. 

Mrs.  Burdett  was  next  called.  She  still  looked 
rather  grey  and  dazed;  but  on  the  whole  she 
seemed  to  be  bearing  up  better  than  Everard  had 
expected.  Perhaps,  after  thinking  it  over,  she  re- 
gretted the  late  Mr.  Burdett  less  than  she  did  at 
first?  She  wept,  at  intervals,  but  that  was  only 
decent,  of  course.  At  the  moment,  she  was  being 
asked  to  identify  the  body,  which  she  did.  And 
when  had  she  last  seen  Mr.  Burdett  alive?  At 
lunch-time;  then  he  went  out.  And  didn't  say 
where  he  was  going?  Not  as  far  as  she  knew.  Did 
he  seem  worried  in  any  way?  Not  at  lunch;  but 
when  he  was  going  out  he  might  have  been  a  bit 
short.  Her  voice  trembled;  and  Mr.  Revell,  who 
was  obviously  in  continual  fear  of  a  burst  of 
hysterics,  hastily  dismissed  her  with  a  word  of 
sympathy,  and  called  upon  Fenton,  the  sandy- 
haired  police-surgeon. 

Fenton  was  succinct,  if  a  little  technical.  Mr. 
Burdett  had  been  dead  about  half  an  hour  when 
he  saw  him,  and  there  was  no  question  but  that  he 
had  been  killed  by  the  explosion,  and  killed  in- 
stantly. He  was  broken  in  almost  every  place 
where  he  could  be  broken,  and  three  or  four,  at 
any  rate,  of  his  injuries  would  of  themselves  have 
caused  death.  No,  he  could  not  have  suffered ;  he 
was  unlikely  to  have  known  anything  about  it. 

"Yes,  we  all  know  he  was  there,"  Dunne  mut- 
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tered  impatiently.  "But  how'd  he  get  there,  and 
why  did  he  go  on  sitting  in  front  of  a  loaded  shot? 
That's  what  I  want  to  know." 

"Ah!"  said  Everard  deeply.  If  Dunne  wasn't 
going  to  tell  him,  neither  was  he  going  to  tell 
Dunne.  Let  Dunne  wait,  and  see  what  was  coming. 

"Call  Genevieve  Burden."  Why  Genevieve, 
Everard  wondered.  Then  he  looked  at  Charles's 
white  face  and  twitching  hands,  and  agreed.  One 
of  them  probably  knew  as  much  as  the  other,  and 
other  things  being  equal  it  was  no  doubt  better  to 
have  a  witness  who  didn't  stammer.  Genevieve,  in 
her  black  clothes,  looked  extremely  pretty  and 
quite  reasonably  self-possessed  as  she  took  the 
oath;  but  Charles  and  the  fresh-faced  boy  were 
both  staring  at  her  with  very  worried  faces.  Prob- 
ably the  fresh-faced  boy  was  an  admirer. 

Genevieve  deposed  that  her  father  had  stumped 
out  almost  directly  after  dinner,  and  had  not  said 
where  he  was  going,  but  had  seemed  cross  about 
something.  He  hadn't  said  what,  but  now  she  sup- 
posed it  must  have  been  about  the  letter  he'd  had. 
What  letter?  and  when?  Just  after  dinner,  as  they 
were  going  out,  she'd  seen  a  letter  lying  just  inside 
the  door,  as  if  it  had  been  poked  in  through  the 
letter-box.  She  had  picked  it  up,  and  seeing  it  was 
for  her  father  had  handed  it  to  him.  When  he'd 
read  it,  he  seemed  very  angry,  but  hadn't  said  any- 
thing particular,  only  made  some  noises.  Then 
he'd  gone  upstairs,  and  in  a  little  while  she'd  heard 
him  come  down  and  go  out.  She  hadn't  noticed  in 
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what  direction.  That  would  have  been  about  a 
quarter-past  two.  She  hadn't  seen  what  was  in  the 
letter?  No;  but  afterward  .  .  .  yes?  Afterwards, 
they'd  found  it,  going  through  Mr.  Burdett's 
pockets — at  least,  she  was  pretty  certain  it  was  the 
same  letter.  Had  she  got  it  with  her?  Yes.  She 
produced  it,  and  read  it  out,  in  the  terms  which 
Everard  had  seen  overnight. 

At  this  point  there  was  a  mild  sensation  in  court, 
presumably  because  this  piece  of  information,  not 
having  been  produced  until  a  comparatively  late 
date,  had  not  had  time  to  get  far  round  the  King- 
stanton  bars.  It  was  at  any  rate  new  to  Dunne,  who 
looked  up  with  a  slightly  chagrined  face.  "Is  that 
what  you  were  holding  out  on  me?"  he  said.  "Well, 
I  think  you  might  have  managed  a  better  bomb- 
shell. Ran  off  to  nab  the  kids,  that's  all.  And  so 
darned  likely,  too." 

"Is  it?" 

"Oh,  that  old  firing-system — beg  pardon,  new 
firing-system — was  the  apple  of  his  eye.  It  was  his 
own  idea,  you  see,  or  at  least  so  I  gather,  and  he 
was  like  a  hen  with  one  chick.  I've  been  hearing 
all  about  it  over  the  week-end.  You  could  be  per- 
fectly sure  to  get  a  rise  out  of  him  by  touching  or 
criticising  it  in  any  way.  It's  a  fact  that  the  kids 
used  to  plague  him  by  fooling  about  with  it,  and 
people  aren't  so  sure  that  they  weren't  put  up  to  it 
once  or  twice — for  a  lark,  you  know.  Actually, 
Mclver  did  want  it  to  be  in  working  order  for 
Saturday's  do,  but  the  old  man  wouldn't  hear  of 
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it.  Some  frill  or  other  he  hadn't  got  quite  to  per- 
fection. They  had  one  of  their  rows  about  it,  but 
Burdett  wasn't  having  any  .  .  .  Hullo,  here  we 
have  Murdoch.  Pretty  creature,  isn't  he?" 

John  William  Murdoch  turned  out  to  be  the 
knobbly  man  with  the  moustache,  and  to  be  the 
possessor,  also,  of  a  thick  Glasgow  accent  and  a 
grievance — the  grievance,  when  audible  through 
the  accent,  being  the  partial  loss  of  his  Saturday 
football  match.  But  he  had  certainly  put  the 
charges  in,  aye.  When?  About  quarter  of  one. 
Why?  Deceased's  orders.  Given  in  person?  No,  by 
a  wee  note.  What  did  the  note  say?  For  answer, 
Mr.  Murdoch  scrabbled  in  his  pockets  and  pro- 
duced a  sheet  of  paper  which  he  unfolded  with  the 
aid  of  an  enormous  hairy  thumb  and  proceeded  to 
read  out. 

"Dear  John  Willy,"  it  said.  "Those—"  a  word 
which  caused  the  spectators  to  laugh  in  an  un- 
seemly manner  and  the  coroner  to  frown — 
"charges  have  got  to  be  in  this  afternoon.  So  get 
to  it  sharp.  J.B." 

He  was  sure  that  this  was  Mr.  Burdett's  note. 
Oh,  aye ;  it  came  from  him,  and  it  was  his  writin'. 
Wasn't  it  odd  that  Mr.  Burdett  had  written  him  a 
note  instead  of  telling  him  by  word  of  mouth?  No, 
it  wasn't,  Murdoch  denied;  Mr.  Burdett  hadn't 
been  up  at  the  works  late  that  morning,  he'd  gone 
off  round  eleven  somewhere.  And  anyway,  if  Mr. 
Mclver'd  had  the  best  of  him  over  those  shots, 
he'd  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  talk  to  anybody  about  it 
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—not  his  way.  Well,  what  did  he  do?  Went  and 
put  the  shots  in.  (Here  followed  a  brief  account 
of  the  position  of  the  shots.)  Was  it  a  long  job? 
No,  half  an  hour  or  so.  Just  long  enough  to  make 
him  miss  the  Gloucester  'bus.  And  then,  what  did 
he  do?  Walked  over  to  Semple  and  took  another, 
which  got  him  to  Gloucester  an  hour  later.  He 
heard  nothing  of  the  explosion?  Noa,  he  didn't. 

Just  oae  further  question.  Was  the  rest  of  the 
apparatus  in  order,  connected  up,  and  so  on?  To 
put  it  in  a  sentence,  once  the  shots  were  in,  would 
it  be  possible  to  fire  them  from  the  power-house? 
Oh,  aye,  that  would  be  easy  enough.  And,  lastly, 
had  he  any  idea  why  Mr.  Burdett  first  didn't  want 
them  in,  and  later  changed  his  mind?  He  couldn't 
say.  Some  fidget  of  Mr.  Burdett's  that  the  thing 
wasn't  all  shipshape,  he  thought.  Or  maybe  it  was 
just  that  Mr.  Mclver  wanted  them  in,  and  Mr. 
Burdett  was  taken  contrary.  Anyhow,  he  refused 
to  express  an  opinion.  Everard's  impression,  as  he 
stood  down,  was  that  he  regarded  the  late  works 
manager's  crotchets  as  not  of  sufficient  interest  to 
be  worth  explanation. 

"Call  Stanley  Mclver  I"  Stanley  Mclver,  tidily 
but  not  over  well  dressed,  slight  and  fair,  with 
pleasant  face  and  pleasant  voice,  but  hands  still 
trembling,  and  a  disturbed  expression,  came  for- 
ward. 

"This  your  friend?"  Everard  asked  of  Dunne. 
"Nice-looking  fellow,  but  what's  he  so  nervous 
about?" 
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"S-sh!  Wait  and  you'll  see,"  Dunne  said,  and 
Everard  leaned  back,  listening,  while  Stanley  Mc- 
Iver  agreed  that  he  was  managing  director  of  Att- 
woods  and  in  general  charge  of  their  operations. 
He  then  went  on  to  explain,  clearly  and  in  detail, 
the  new  arrangements  for  shot-firing  and  the  rea- 
sons for  them,  his  account  practically  coinciding 
with  what  Everard  had  heard  in  the  course  of 
Saturday  evening's  gossip. 

''And  this  was  to  be  all  completed  by  the  be- 
ginning of  this  week?"  the  coroner  asked. 

"By  the  end  of  last  week,"  Mclver  corrected, 
"it  was  completed— all  but  the  putting  of  the  shots 
in." 

"But  such  was  not  Mr.  Burdett's  opinion,  I 
gather?"  said  the  coroner.  Mclver  hesitated. 
"We-ell  .  .  .  Burdett  wanted  to  have  a  final  test- 
ing of  some  of  the  wiring.  But  that  was  quite  un- 
necessary. To  all  intents  and  purposes  it  was  com- 
pleted." 

"You  were  not,  however,  intending  to  have  it 
working  last  Saturday  afternoon?" 

"No — well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  and  I 
wasn't.  It  had  occurred  to  me,  originally,  that 
Saturday  afternoon  would  be  a  good  opportunity 
for  a  demonstration.  But  I  found  Burdett  was 
very  strongly  opposed  to  it,  and  I— well,  I  de- 
cided not  to  press  the  point."  He  blushed  faintly 
as  an  unidentifiable  giggle  made  itself  heard. 
Everard  deduced  that  the  managing  director's  will 
was  no  match  for  the  works  manager's  obstinacy, 
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and  that  Mclver,  as  well  as  half  the  village,  was 
aware  of  it. 

"You  did  not  alter  your  views?" 

"No." 

"Or  give  instructions  to  Burdett  to  have  the 
shots  put  in  after  all?" 

"Certainly  I  did  not.  In  fact,  I  am  entirely  at  a 

loss  " 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Mclver.  Now,  if  you  would 
kindly  tell  us  exactly  what  happened  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  I  understand  that  you  had  a  party  of 
visitors  to  the  works?" 

"That  is  so."  Mclver  explained  that  this  party 
had  been  arranged  some  time  previously.  There 
were  some  eminent  representatives  of  pottery 
manufacturers  from  abroad,  some  members  of  the 
Federation  of  British  Industries,  two  leading 
Trade  Unionists,  one  of  His  Majesty's  Inspectors 
of  Factories,  and  so  on.  He  gave  a  list  of  names, 
none  of  which  were  known  to  Everard.  These  dis- 
tinguished visitors  were  entertained  to  lunch  and 
addressed  by  Sir  Edmund  Latter,  chairman  of  the 
company,  and  then  started  upon  what  would  have 
been  a  pretty  comprehensive  sight-seeing  tour.  But 
they  never  got  their  tour  after  all.  Because  their 
first  port  of  call  was  the  power-house,  and  while 
they  were  there  the  new  system  of  shot-firing  was 
explained  to  them,  and  they  were  shown  the 
switches  which  enabled  the  firing  temporarily  to 
be  done  from  the  power-house.  One  of  the  visitors. 
Sir  William  Gloster,  who  was  himself  concerned 
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in  electrical  devices,  evinced  particular  interest; 
and  Mclver  had  to  spend  some  few  minutes  ex- 
plaining exactly  how  the  thing  was  worked. 

"And  then?"  asked  the  coroner,  as  he  stopped. 

"Then— I  think  I  said,  'You  see  you've  only  got 
to  pull  the  switch  over'— something  of  the  sort 
anyway.  And  then,  to  show  him,  I  pulled  it.  Then, 
immediately  afterwards,  we  heard  the  explosion.'' 

"And  what  did  you  do  then?" 

"I  don't— I'm  not  sure  that  I  remember  quite 
accurately.  You  see,  we  were  all  very  much 
startled.  You  see,  we  knew— I  mean,  we  thought 
we  knew,  that  the  shots  weren't  in ;  but  it  seemed 
they  must  have  been.  And,  though  of  course  we 
didn't  think  anyone  was  there,  still,  there  might 
have  been  someone  round  about;  and  of  course 
there'd  been  no  warning— at  least,  we  didn't  sup- 
pose there  had  " 

"He's  right  there,"  Everard  murmured.  "I 
nearly  got  caught." 

"You?  What  were  you  doing  in  the  quarry? 
Don't  interrupt  now,  though.  I  want  to  get  this 
down." 

"I  stopped  the  party,  asked  them  to  wait  a 
minute  while  I  sent  a  couple  of  men  down  to  see 
what  had  happened.  They  went  and  'phoned 
through  almost  at  once  to  say  there'd  been  a  good- 
ish  fall  of  stone,  and  that—"  he  paused  a  moment— 
"that  some  boys  said  they  thought  they'd  seen  an 
old  man  sitting  there  just  before  the  explosion  and 
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it  looked  like  Mr.  Burdett.  So,  of  course,  I  got 
men  to  work  at  once  clearing  the  stuff  away ;  but 
it  was  half  an  hour  or  more  before  they  found 
him." 

"Yes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Mclver.  I  am  sure  we 
must  all  be  very  grateful  to  you  for  your  clear 
explanation  of  this — er — painful  incident,"  said 
the  coroner,  stumbling  a  little  over  the  adjective. 
"I  may  take  it,  then,  that  neither  you  nor,  to  your 
knowledge,  anyone  else,  had  any  idea  that  there 
was  anyone  in  the  quarry." 

"None  whatever."  At  this  point,  rather,  it  would 
seem,  impelled  from  behind,  the  foreman  of  the 
jury  rose  and  asked  whether  somebody  hadn't 
looked  to  see  that  there  really  was  no  one  there. 

"No,"  said  Mclver.  "Of  course,"  he  turned  to 
the  coroner,  "as  it  turns  out,  we  ought  to  have, 
and  I  deeply  regret  that  we  did  not  do  so.  But,  you 
must  remember,  we  had  no  idea  that  the  shots  were 
in.  If  they  had  not  been,  no  amount  of  pulling  the 
switches  would  have  had  any  effect." 

"Of  course,  of  course,  we  quite  see  that.  Most 
unfortunate  combination  of  circumstances,"  said 
the  coroner;  and  intimated  his  intention  of  pro- 
ceeding now  to  sum  up,  unless  the  jury  wished 
to  ask  any  further  questions.  Only  one  was  forth- 
coming. 

"Was  it  possible,"  someone  wanted  to  know, 
"for  Mr.  Burdett,  sitting  in  the  quarry,  not  to 
notice  that  the  shots  were  in?" 
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"Quite  possible,  I  should  say,"  Mclver  replied, 
"if  he  was  not  paying  any  particular  attention. 
They're  not  very  conspicuous,  you  know." 

"You  don't  happen  to  know,"  the  coroner  asked, 
"whether  Mr.  Burdett  was  short-sighted?" 

"A  good  deal  more  so,  I  fancy,  than  he  cared 
to  have  known,"  was  the  reply.  "He  was  rather  sen- 
sitive on  that  point." 

"That's  right,"  an  audible  whisper  on  Everard's 
left  made  itself  heard.  "Call  'im  a  liar,  take  away 
'is  character  now  'e's  dead.  That's  right." 

"You  see?"  Dunne  said  to  his  companion. 
"There's  quite  a  lot  of  feeling  about,  one  way  or 
another,  and  it's  likely  to  be  an  uncomfortable 
business  for  Stanley  that  it  was  his  hand  that  fired 
the  fatal  shot,  so  to  speak." 

"But— people  aren't  thinking  he  did  it  delib- 
erately, are  they?" 

"I  don't  think  anybody'd  really  think  that — I 
don't,  anyway.  But  people  will  say  a  hell  of  a  lot 
they  don't  really  think,  as  you  ought  to  know  as 
well  as  I.  That's  really  why  I've  stayed  down,  for 
Stanley's  sake,  to  buzz  in  a  report  that  wouldn't 
make  nasty  remarks  about  him.  Look  here,  let's 
you  and  I  slope  out  a  minute,  till  they've  finished 
—I  know  what  Revell's  going  to  say  in  his  sum- 
ming-up ;  I  heard  it  last  night.  I'll  have  to  get  back 
when  it's  over,  and  tramp  on  those  decayed- 
looking  colleagues  of  mine  a  bit.  But  I  could  do 
with  a  drink  first. 

"It's  all  been  rather  unlucky  for  Mclver,"  he 
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said  when  they  got  outside.  "He's  really  been  at 
loggerheads  with  old  Burdett  for  a  long  time." 

"Didn't  see  eye  to  eye  on  labour  questions,  did 
they?"  Everard  interrupted. 

"Oh,  so  you  know  something  about  it,  then.  No, 
they  didn't — not  by  a  long  chalk,  in  fact.  Mdver's 
a  good  fellow,  but  he's  a  bit  crazy  at  times,  in  my 
view;  he's  one  of  these  college-trained,  semi- 
Socialist  chaps  who  thinks  you  can  get  rid  of  the 
fundamental  difference  between  masters  and  men 
if  you  only  use  enough  jam  and  soft  soap.  You 
know — rest  rooms,  welfare  work,  joint  committees, 
little  bit  of  profit-sharing,  gardening  in  the  firm's 
time,  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  Oh,  he's  full  of  it; 
Cadbury's  are  an  old-fashioned  sweatshop  com- 
pared to  him,  and  he  had  a  very  good  time,  or  so 
I  gather,  in  his  first  job,  a  one-horse  kind  of  affair 
up  in  Derbyshire  with  a  nice  profitable  line  of  its 
own  which  ran  itself,  and  an  old-established  staff 
who  were  tickled  to  death  to  play  in  with  his  little 
games.  Then  he  comes  along  here,  at  a  higher 
salary,  on  the  strength  of  it,  finds  himself  up 
against  a  much  tougher  class  of  labour — and  old 
Burdett,  who's  a  permanency  or  as  near  as  may  be, 
and  who  hates  all  this  kindness-to-animals  move- 
ment like  poison.  Then,  on  top  of  it,  Mclver  goes 
and  recognises  the  Union,  and  that's  pretty  well 
the  last  straw.  In  effect,  they  haven't  been  on 
speaking  terms  since  then — Burdett  has  simply 
checked  and  thwarted  him  wherever  he  could. 
"The  trouble  is,  Mclver's  both  too  soft  and  too 
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obstinate  for  this  sort  of  thing.  He's  had  his  way 
on  the  major  points;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  from 
what  he  says,  he  can't  keep  himself  from  trying  to 
make  the  old  man  co-operate  on  the  minor  ones- 
speak  kind  and  gently  to  the  men,  and  so  on.  Of 
course,  that's  hopeless;  Burdett  won't  do  it,  and  in 
revenge  keeps  checking  him  wherever  he  can  and 
generally  making  a  fool  of  him.  And  Mclver's  not 
got  the  guts  to  treat  him  roughly  the  sort  of  way 
he'd  understand— wasn't  brought  up  at  the  right 
school  or  something.  Anyway,  it's  been  an  incon- 
venient mess,  and  may  be  partly  responsible  for 
the  decline  there's  been  in  Attwoods'  prestige 
recently  " 

"Has  there  been  a  decline?  I  thought  they  were 
the  most  efficient  and  prosperous  of  all  efficient 
and  prosperous  firms." 

"So  they  seem,  I  believe.  But  there've  been  one 
or  two  little  rumours  about  that  they  weren't  doing 
altogether  as  well  as  they  should.  I  don't  know 
anything  about  it,  really.  I'm  only  a  poor  miser- 
able journalist,  and  take  what  I'm  told.  However 
that  may  be,  it  can't  be  nice  for  Stanley  Mclver 
to  find  himself  the  actual  slayer  of  James  Burdett, 
however  accidentally." 

"Particularly,"  Everard  said,  "as  the  putting  in 
of  the  shots  appears  to  have  been  his  desire  orig- 
inally, not  Burdett's." 

"Yes  ...  I'd  like  to  know  more  about  that;  it 
seems  such  a  particularly  cracked  order  for  Bur- 
dett to  give.  Hullo,  I  believe  they're  coming  out. 
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Look  here,  if  you'd  like  to  hang  around  a  bit  and 
see  if  you  can  tempt  that  old  horse  Murdoch  with 
a  whisky-soda,  we  might  see  if  we  can  make  some- 
thing of  him.  I  must  have  a  word  inside  first." 
"Right,"  Everard  said. 


CHAPTER  VI 
The  Foreman 

IT  WAS  not  perfectly  easy  to  get  at  Mr.  John  Willy 
Murdoch  in  the  crowd,  but  Everard  was  used  to 
obtaining  what  he  wanted,  and  after  only  a  few 
minutes'  delay  had  shepherded  the  yellow  mous- 
taches into  the  pub  which  George  Dunne  had 
indicated.  It  was  convenient,  he  reflected  as  he 
ordered  two  double  whiskies,  that  the  local  bench 
apparently  considered  an  inquest  the  equivalent  to 
a  market-day  as  far  as  licensing  hours  were  con- 
cerned ;  and  he  was  beginning  to  remark  upon  this 
to  his  companion  when  he  was  greeted  by  a 
peculiar  grating  noise,  and  discovered  that  Mr. 
Murdoch  was  convulsed  with  semi-silent  laughter, 
which  was  causing  the  yellow  moustaches  to  shake 
wildly  to  and  fro,  and  even  a  faint  colour  to  show 
itself  on  the  leathery  cheeks.  The  alarming  phe- 
nomenon continued  for  some  seconds,  and  was  still 
in  progress  when  George  Dunne,  also  laughing 
heartily,  appeared  at  the  bar. 

"Oh,  there  you  are,"  he  said.  "Good-day,  Mr. 
Murdoch.  You  missed,"  he  said,  turning  to  Ever- 
ard, "a  great  effort  by  the  jury  to  bring  in  a  verdict 
of  Death  by  Misadventure  During  Temporary 
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Insanity.  The  old  foreman  argued  himself  to  fits 
saying  if  it  wasn't  staring  lunacy  to  go  and  sit 
yourself  in  a  quarry  which  you'd  just  yourself 
ordered  to  be  loaded  then  he  didn't  know  what 
was;  and  when  Revell  told  him  suicide  was  the 
only  thing  you  did  in  temporary  insanity  he  said 
he  was  quite  willing  to  call  it  suicide  to  oblige,  if 
it  would  make  things  easier.  Good  turn  altogether; 
it  took  Revell  quite  a  long  time  to  shut  him  up." 

"He's  nae  so  wrang,  neither,"  Murdoch  re- 
marked through  his  whisky. 

"Yes,  it  does  seem  a  pretty  crazy  thing  to  do. 
Even  if  he  knew  nobody  was  going  to  tamper  with 
the  switches." 

i^Ye  cannot  know  a  negative,"  Murdoch  said 
with  emphasis.  "Forbye  if  he'd  gien  his  mind  to  it 
a  moment  he'd  know  ye  canna  trust  yon  man  to 
keep  fra  playing  wi'  his  toys." 

/'His  toys?"  Everard  said.  "I  thought  this  in- 
stallation was  Burdett's  special  pet." 

"They  were  juist  crazy  with  it,  the  both  of  them. 
More  shame  to  them,  to  be  squabbling  like  ony 
street  lads  over  it,  Aye,  I'll  take  anither;  it's  dry 
work  talkin'  in  places  that's  never  seen  a  decent 
drink  in  them  since  they  were  built." 

"You  were  surprised  to  get  that  note,  then?" 
"I  was  that."  Murdoch  gave  another  grating 
chuckle.  "Oho,  I  thought,  the  laddie's  turned  on 
ye  at  last,  Jemmy  Burdett!  an'  it's  nae  wonder 
ye're  keepin'  oot  o'  my  way  an'  not  showing  yere 
dimeenished  head.  To  speak  the  truth,  I  didna 
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think  Mr.  Mclver'd  hae  the  spunk  to  do  it  him- 
sel'  " 

"Nor  he  did,"  said  Dunne. 

"No,  puir  wee  oaf.  I  thought  ane  o'  the  direc- 
tors, or  maybe  Sir  Edmund  himself,  had  ta'en  a 
hand,  and  said  they'd  had  enough  of  Jemmy  Bur- 
dett's  tantrums.  So  they  might  weel,"  chuckled 
Murdoch,  on  whom  the  whisky  was  having  an 
effect  rapid  enough  to  suggest  that  it  was  not  by 
any  means  his  second  double  that  day. 

"I  suppose,"  Everard  hazarded,  "you  were  sure 
that  the  note  you  had  did  come  from  Burden?" 

"An'  why  would  it  no'?" 

"Well — you  didn't  see  him  .  .  .  and  it  was  a 
very  odd  order.  I  wondered  if  " 

"See  here,"  said  Murdoch.  "Will  I  know  his 
handwriting,  or  will  I  not?"  He  fumbled  again  in 
his  pocket,  produced  the  document,  now  getting 
distinctly  the  worse  for  wear,  and  spread  it  out 
once  more  on  the  table.  "There  you  are.  And  if 
that's  no'  Jemmy  Burdett's  handwriting,  may  I  be 
— back  in  Cowcaddens  this  minute !  Besides,  didn't 
it  come  straight  from  himself?" 

"How?" 

"In  young  Ned  Parfltt's  breeches  pocket,"  Mur- 
doch replied;  "though  I'll  not  be  speaking  truth 
to  say  it  came  straight,  when  he  was  best  part  of 
an  hour  playing  marbles,  the  lazy  whaup!  An'  if 
I'd  caught  him  .  .  .  but  he  sneaks  to  the  door  of 
the  Feathers,  an'  Will  ye  be  givin'  that  to  Mister 
Murdoch,'  he  says  to  the  potboy,  'an'  tellin'  him 
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Mister  Burdett  gave  it  to  me  to  take  to  him  a 
while  back— but  I've  been  detained.'  Detained,  ye 
hearr?  Detained,  he  says!  Him  that  never  was  de- 
tained anywhere  but  by  the  schoolmaster  for  a 
skelping!"  '* 

"M— m,"  Everard  said.  "Then,  if  he  did  write 
it  himself,  why,  in  your  opinion,  did  he  then  go 
and  sit  in  the  quarry?" 

Mr.  John  William  Murdoch  made  an  effort  to 
look  very  wise.  "I'll  tell  ye,"  he  said,  "as  soon  as 
yon  lassie's  found  me  a  wee  bit  drink.  Hey,  Ellen! 
Anither  o'  the  same.  It's  my  belief,"  he  went  on 
confidentially,  "that  there's  been  a  grave  miscar- 
riage o'  justice  the  day.  The  auld  fellow  on  the 
jury  was  right,  for  all  that  Revell's  trying  to  shut 
his  mouth  for  him.  Jemmy  Burdett  was  insane!" 

"Oh,  rats!"  Dunne,  who  had  begun  to  fidget, 
interrupted.  "There's  nothing  to  show  " 

"Is  there  no'?  Rats,  ye  say?  But  is  it  rats?  Maybe 
ye'll  allow,  being  a  stranger,  that  I  know  more  of 
Jemmy  Burdett  than  ye  do  yourself?  and  if  I  tell 
ye  a  thing  or  two,  ye'll  maybe  not  be  so  quick  to 
say  rats.  Now  listen."  He  began  upon  a  series  of 
stories  designed,  presumably,  to  demonstrate  the 
failing  intelligence  of  Mr.  James  Burdett,  but 
actually  demonstrating  nothing  but  the  growing 
inebriety  and  permanent  scurrility  of  Mr.  John 
William  Murdoch.  His  two  companions  endured 
this  for  a  few  minutes;  and  then,  as  the  voice 
became  louder  and  the  language  more  unprint- 
able, they  essayed  to  leave  him.  But  the  bar  at- 
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tendant  forestalled  them,  and  prevented  a  difficult 
situation.  "Now,  then,  John  Willy,  out  with  you," 
he  said  in  the  tone  of  one  who  had  made  that 
identical  remark  many  times  before.  "And  not  a 
drop  more  till  you've  slept  it  off." 

After  surprisingly  little  protest  the  knobbly 
giant  rose,  and  not  without  considerable  difficulty 
succeeded  in  getting  himself  to  the  door. 

"Good  heavens!"  George  Dunne  exclaimed, 
looking  at  his  watch.  "I'd  no  idea  it  was  so  late.  I 
shall  have  a  run  for  the  train.  Coming,  Everard?" 

"Right.  Hullo,  what's  this?"  said  Everard,  pick- 
ing it  up  from  the  floor.  "Why,  it's  the  gent's  letter, 
which  he's  gone  and  left  behind." 

"Well,  I  don't  suppose  he  wants  it  now.  But 
you  can  run  after  him  with  it,  if  you  like.  I  dare 
say  you  could  catch  him  easily  enough,"  Dunne 
said. 

"I  think — no,  I  think  I'll  keep  it.  It's  a  trophy 
of  sorts.  Besides,"  said  Everard,  sitting  down 
again,  "I  don't  appear  to  have  finished  my  whisky. 
So  long,  George;  don't  you  wait.  I'll  square  this 
lot."  He  pulled  his  chair  into  the  table,  and  be- 
came, to  all  appearances,  deeply  immersed  in  a 
study  of  the  dishevelled  beer-stained  sheet  that  he 
had  retrieved  from  the  floor. 


CHAPTER  VII 
The  Note 

EVERARD  BLATCHINGTON  was  not  much  of  a  de- 
tective. He  had  only  the  interest  of  an  amateur  in 
crime  and  of  a  dilettante  amateur  at  that.  He 
would  never  have  gone  through  one  tenth  of  the 
routine  labour  necessary  to  solve  an  entire  case. 
But  he  did  enjoy,  from  time  to  time,  a  puzzle  on  a 
small  scale;  and  in  that  dirty  sheet  of  paper  he 
scented  a  rather  intriguing  puzzle.  In  a  very  few 
minutes,  however,  he  decided  that  it  was  neither 
convenient  nor  politic  to  examine  his  puzzle  in 
the  bar  of  the  Golden  Lion,  so  paid  for  the  drinks 
and  departed  to  his  own  hotel.  There  arrived,  he 
went  up  to  his  bedroom,  found  the  only  object  re- 
sembling a  detective's  stock-in-trade  which  he 
possessed,  to  wit,  a  small  magnifying-glass,  and  sat 
down  to  study  the  letter  more  closely. 

He  had  been  interested  in  that  letter  from  the 
start.  It  did  seem  so  odd,  from  the  little  he  had 
heard  of  Mr.  Burdett  and  his  character,  that  the 
works  manager  should  suddenly  have  given  in 
upon  a  point  on  which  he  obviously  felt  very 
strongly,  and  given  in  to  a  man  he  so  much  dis- 
liked. To  the  dislike,  Everard  could  himself 
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testify,  for  now  that  his  recollection  was  stirred  by 
the  appearance  of  the  man  at  the  inquest,  he  could 
distinctly  remember  some  venomous  remarks 
about  Mclver  made  by  Burdett  in  his  cups.  It  was 
possible,  of  course,  that  he  had  been  overridden  by 
higher  authority;  but  somehow  Mclver  did  not 
look  the  kind  of  man  who  would  go  running  to 
higher  authority  to  back  him  up  in  what  after  all 
was  a  comparatively  small  matter.  Besides,  any- 
way, Mclver  hadn't;  he'd  said  so  himself.  Or,  of 
course,  he  would  never  have  pulled  that  switch 
over.  And  if  some  other  director  had  intervened 
with  a  sudden  command— well,  that  was  an  ex- 
traordinary way  in  which  to  run  a  big  concern. 
And  surely  any  director  who  had  done  so  would 
at  least  have  mentioned  it  to  Mclver. 

And  why,  anyhow,  had  Burdett  written  a  note? 
Written  communications  seemed  extremely  out  of 
character  for  him,  and  Everard  was  not  inclined  to 
attach  much  weight  to  Murdoch's  explanation.  If 
Burdett  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  looking 
small  in  the  eyes  of  his  foreman,  it  would  have 
been  much  more  natural,  Everard  thought,  to  send 
a  verbal  message  by  someone.  In  fact,  Everard  did 
not  believe  that  note,  regarded  it  with  deep  suspi- 
cion; and  that  was  why  he  was  earnestly  poring 
over  it  with  a  lens  which  magnified  the  splashes  of 
drink  and  the  imprint  of  Mr.  Murdoch's  thumb  to 
a  positively  staggering  extent. 

Eureka!  Everard  did  not  know  much,  but  he 
knew  enough  to  suspect  handwriting  whose  lines 
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disintegrated  under  the  lens  into  a  collection  of 
dots  and  scratches.  And  these  lines  undoubtedly 
did.  No  man,  however  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of 
a  pen,  could  have  produced  naturally  so  many 
pauses  and  splutters.  After  some  quarter  of  an 
hour's  scrutiny,  during  which  he  tried  hard  to  be 
as  sceptical  as  possible,  Everard  was  convinced 
that  the  note  he  held  was  not  written  by  Mr.  Bur- 
dett  at  all,  but  by  someone  imitating  his  handwrit- 
ing—in other  words,  was  a  forgery. 

He  leaned  back,  excited,  as  anyone  might  be,  by 
his  discovery,  and  considered  it.  If  it  was  forged, 
then  it  must  have  been  forged  by  somebody  who 
wanted  the  shots  to  be  put  in?  Murdoch?  But  he 
did  not  know  in  the  least  whether  Murdoch 
wanted  the  shots  put  in  or  not;  and  it  seemed,  on 
the  face  of  it,  unlikely  that  Murdoch  was  a  skilled 
forger. 

(But,  of  course,  Murdoch  himself  was  the  prin- 
cipal, perhaps  even  the  only  authority  for  the 
statement  that  the  note  was  in  Burdett's  handwrit- 
ing; and  therefore  it  might  not  have  been  neces- 
sary for  him  to  be  a  skilled  forger.  In  fact,  the 
handwriting  of  the  note  might  only  remotely 
resemble  Burdett's.  Possible;  but  was  it  likely  that 
Murdoch  would  have  risked  it?  Hardly,  Everard 
thought.) 

Who  else,  then?  Well,  Mclver  wanted  the  shots 
in.  But  would  he  really,  if  he  had  ordered  them 
to  be  put  in,  have  been  so  criminally  careless  as  to 
pull  over  the  switch  without  having  first  ascer- 
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tained  that  there  was  nobody  in  the  neighbourhood 
likely  to  be  damaged?  (Or  having  hung  out  some 
sort  of  warning,  Everard,  remembering  his  own 
experience,  mentally  added.)  Besides,  after  all,  he 
was  Burden's  superior  officer.  He  would  surely 
have  had  the  guts  to  issue  an  order  over  his  head, 
if  it  had  come  to  the  point,  rather  than  descend 
to  the  level  of  forging  instructions  from  his  own 
subordinate. 

Besides — at  this  point  Everard  rumpled  up  his 
sleek  hair  in  disgust— hadn't  Murdoch  declared 
that  the  note  had  actually  come  from  Burdett's 
hand?  Bother  it,  if  that  were  so  the  note  could 
hardly  have  been  a  forgery,  unless  Burdett  had 
for  some  obscure  reason  forged  his  own  handwrit- 
ing. Everard  had  a  vague  recollection  of  the  char- 
acter in  one  of  Mr.  Freeman  Wills  Crofts'  novels 
who  had  performed  this  subtle  operation — but  as 
far  as  his  recollection  went  it  was  a  very  different 
sort  of  character.  Burdett  did  not  sound  like  one 
of  Mr.  Crofts'  infinitely  cunning  criminals.  Well, 
then,  if  it  was  a  forgery  it  didn't  come  from  Bur- 
dett's hand.  So  Murdoch  must  have  been  mistaken 
in  thinking  that  it  had.  Either  he  hadn't  really  said 
so— no,  he  certainly  had.  Well,  then,  either  he  was 
lying,  or  the  boy  was  lying;  it  didn't  matter  very 
much  which.  So  Everard  airily  brushed  this  diffi- 
culty away. 

But  if  the  note  hadn't  come  from  Burdett,  where 
had  it  come  from?  This,  of  course,  led  straight 
back  to  the  former  inquiry,  because  it  clearly  must 
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have  come  from  the  forger.  It  might  be  possible  to 
find  out  from  the  lad  who'd  brought  it— stupid  not 
to  have  made  a  note  of  his  name.  What  about  the 
envelope?  Nobody  had  said  anything  about  the 
envelope.  Or,  stop,  weren't  there  two  notes  in- 
volved?— this  one,  and  the  one  which  had  actually 
taken  old  Burdett  to  the  quarry.  Perhaps  they 
came  from  the  same  hand,  or  were  delivered  in  the 
same  way.  Everard,  straining  his  recollection, 
could  not  recall  any  marked  similarity  between  the 
handwritings  of  the  letter  which  Charles  Burdett 
had  shown  him  and  the  note  which  now  lay  on  the 
table.  But  it  had  been  dark  in  the  road  and  the 
bicycle  lamp  not  too  strong.  Very  likely  there  was 
a  resemblance ;  it  was  certainly  much  more  excit- 
ing that  there  should  be.  It  would  be  desirable, 
clearly,  to  get  another  look  at  the  second  letter,  if 
possible,  to  compare  them.  How  could  that  be 
done?  Presumably  Charles  Burdett,  or  one  of  the 
family,  still  had  it;  only  there  was  no  security  that 
they  would  have  it  long — or,  indeed,  that  they 
would  not  have  thrown  it  away  already.  Everard, 
in  his  excitement,  made  a  move  to  start  off  at  once 
in  the  direction  of  the  Burdetts'  house;  but 
checked  himself,  finding  that  it  was  already  much 
later  than  he  had  imagined,  and  thinking  that  it 
was  hardly  perhaps  tactful  to  rush  in  upon  the 
bereaved  family  immediately  as  it  were  upon  the 
coroner's  heels.  While  he  was  sitting  considering 
this  problem,  the  door  opened  and  Dennis  Jordan 
walked  in  and  fell  heavily  into  a  chair. 
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"Hullo,"  he  said  in  an  apathetic  tone. 

"Hullo.  I  say,  Dennis,"  said  Everard,  "you  don't 
happen  to  have  been  along  to  the  Burdens'  place, 
do  you?" 

"Uh  .  .  .  What's  it  matter  where  I've  been?" 
Dennis  growled. 

"I  just  wanted  to  know  if  they  were  there  and 
if  they'd  still  got  the  letter  old  Burdett  got  at 
lunch-time.  Oh,  of  course,  I  forgot  you  hadn't 
been  at  the  inquest."  Everard  proceed  to  explain 
about  the  letter. 

"What's  the  point  if  they  have?" 

"The  point  is  that  I  want  to  see  if  it's  a  forgery. 
Look  here,"  Everard  began  excitedly  to  explain 
his  conclusions  about  Mr.  Murdoch's  note,  and 
only  stopped  when  it  appeared  that  his  compan- 
ion was  barely  listening.  "Sorry,"  he  apologised, 
"but  I  find  this  sort  of  thing  interesting." 

"Do  you?"  Dennis  yawned.  He  certainly  looked 
very  tired,  and  possibly  a  little  drunk,  leaning 
back  in  the  chair.  "It  doesn't  strike  me  as  having 
much  in  it.  But  if  you  think  it  has,  why  don't  you 
tell  the  police  about  it?  They  can  find  out  about 
the  other  one  for  you." 

"I  don't  think  that's  the  thing  to  do,  yet.  Police 

forces  don't  want  to  be  hurried.  You  see  " 

Everard  went  on  to  argue  for  some  seconds  the 
case  against  troubling  the  police  unnecessarily. 
Really,  he  had  not  the  faintest  intention  of  going 
near  any  police  station.  From  past  experience,  he 
believed,  and  quite  rightly,  that  the  police  forces 
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of  Britain,  in  so  far  as  they  were  acquainted  with 
the  Honourable  Everard  Blatchington,  regarded 
him  with  disfavour  and  mistrust.  However,  Den- 
nis Jordan  seemed  too  indifferent  to  enter  into  an 
argument. 

"All  right,  if  you  say  so,"  he  said.  "Seems  to  me 
to  be  your  funeral.  But,  I  say,  Everard,  do  you 
really  mind  very  much  if  I  call  it  off",  and  slope 
away  soon?  I  don't  know  what's  happened  to  me; 
but  I'm  feeling  like  nothing  on  earth,  and  honestly 
I  wouldn't  be  fit  to  talk  to.  I'm  frightfully  sorry 
to  be  letting  you  down,  and  if  you  really  want  to 
go  on,  I  will.  But  I  think  it's  in  your  own  interests 
— you'd  want  to  knock  my  head  off  in  a  couple  of 
hours." 

"Of  course  not— don't  stick  to  a  thing  if  you're 
fed  up  with  it,"  Everard  said;  and  gave  him  a 
steady  glance.  "You  certainly  don't  look  up  to 
much,  old  chap.  Anything  gone  wrong?" 

"No,"  Dennis  said,  in  the  tone  of  someone  who 
does  not  "Want  to  be  asked  questions.  "I'm  all  right 
— I  don't  suppose  it's  anything  really." 

"Right  you  are.  Well,  how  about  a  spot  of  din- 
ner? I'm  starving — I  don't  know  about  you." 

"Had  it,"  Dennis  grunted.  "You  go  on;  I'll  be 
all  right." 

"Oh,  all  right."  Everard  found  it  very  hard  to 
believe  from  Dennis's  appearance  that  he  had 
really  dined ;  but  he  had  sufficient  tact  to  take  him- 
self off  without  further  argument.  It  was  only 
when  he  was  munching  some  very  tough  cutlets 
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that  he  remembered  suddenly  that  Dennis  had 
never  answered  his  question  about  the  Burdetts. 
"I  must  remember  to  ask  him  when  I  get  upstairs  " 
he  thought.  But  when,  having  finished  his  meal, 
he  ran  upstairs  to  repair  his  omission,  Dennis 
Jordan  and  Dennis  Jordan's  baggage  had  alike 
departed.  "Damn  the  fellow,  what  did  he  want  to 
be  in  such  a  hurry  for?"  Everard  said;  and  went 
to  seek  his  information  in  the  bar. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
The  Letter 

Everard  could  hardly  have  entertained  very  seri- 
ous hopes  that  the  bar-parlour  would  provide  him 
with  first-hand  information  about  the  movements 
of  the  Burdett  family;  and,  in  fact,  he  learned 
nothing  whatever,  save  that  all  three  of  them  had 
gone  home  together  after  the  inquest.  The  bar- 
parlour,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  although  decently 
sympathetic,  was  not  at  all  interested  in  the  surviv- 
ing Burdetts.  It  was,  like  Everard  himself,  keenly 
interested  in  the  question  how,  and  why,  the  works 
manager  had  come  to  be  sitting  in  the  quarry  at 
that  singularly  inopportune  moment;  but  unlike 
Everard,  it  was  convinced  that  somehow  Mr.  Mc- 
Iver  must  have  known  more  about  it  than  he'd 
let  on.  What  exactly  he  could  have  known,  or 
could  be  supposed  to  have  done,  did  not  emerge; 
there  was  nothing  really  libellous  said,  and  hardly 
anything  that  the  subject  of  the  remarks  could  even 
reasonably  have  resented.  But  Everard,  long  ac- 
customed to  estimating  the  opinion  of  a  gathering 
by  its  hints  and  half-suggestions,  felt  very  strongly 
that  Stanley  Mclver  was  likely  to  have  an  un- 
pleasant time  for  some  weeks  to  come. 
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Had  any  of  the  murmurers  been  pressed,  of 
course,  he  would  have  instantly  retired  into 
his  shell,  and  asseverated— and  probably  believed 
—that  he  hadn't  been  making  no  charges,  and  that, 
of  course,  it  was  impossible  that  Mr.  Mclver 
should  have  done  anything  he  shouldn't.  Only  it 
looked  odd-like,  sort  of  providential,  as  you  might 
say,  that  it  should  have  been  Mr.  Mclver  himself 
that  pushed  the  switch  over,  after  the  words  they'd 
had.  And  words  there  must  have  been;  if  one  thing 
did  emerge  from  the  gossip  as  unquestioned  fact, 
Everard  reflected,  it  was  that  recent  relations  be- 
tween the  managing  director  and  the  works 
manager  had  been  only  just  short  of  murderous. 
And  there  was  no  denying  it  must  be  a  relief,  kind 
of,  to  Mr.  Mclver  now,  old  Jimmy's  dying  off  so 
quick.  (But  not,  Everard  reflected,  if  it  meant 
that  he  himself  was  to  be  accused  of  murder  in 
men's  mouths.)  Not  that  there  seemed  to  be  any 
particular  personal  animosity  against  Mclver, 
though  the  bar-parlour  evidently  did  not  think 
very  much  of  him;  it  was  simply  that  it  would  be 
artistically  appropriate  and  satisfying  if  he  should 
turn  out  to  have  been  responsible  for  Burdett's 
death.  With  characteristic  perversity,  Everard, 
before  he  went  to  bed,  had  decided  that  whoever 
forged  the  mysterious  note,  if  forged  it  was,  Mc- 
lver had  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

A  damp  and  drizzling  morning  found  him  with 
his  determination  to  make  further  inquiries  no 
whit  shaken ;  and  as  early  as  he  decently  could  he 
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made  his  way  past  the  quarry,  which  was  now  pro- 
tected by  a  whole  forest  of  warning  notices,  and 
up  to  the  Burdetts'  house.  The  door  was  opened 
to  him  by  Jenny  Burdett,  who  seemed  both  startled 
and  disconcerted  by  the  appearance  of  a  visitor. 
As  politely  as  he  could,  Everard  apologised  for 
not  being  Dennis  Jordan,  and  hoped  

"No— I  mean,  not  at  all  ...  I  mean,  I  didn't 
mean  that  at  all,"  said  Jenny,  looking  even  more 
flustered,  though  very  pretty.  "I  mean,  won't  you 
come  in?  Do  come  in.  I'm  sure  mother'll  be  de- 
lighted— it's  quite  a  nice  day  this  morning,  isn't 
it?"  and  took  him  into  the  house  in  a  determined 
flood  of  chatter  of  this  description. 

"Nonsense,  my  girl ;  of  course  you  thought  it  was 
Dennis.  Or  thought  it  would  be  Dennis,  at  all 
events,"  Everard  said  to  himself.  "D'you  think  I 
don't  know  the  signs  in  young  things  when  I  see 
them?"  But  since  he  had  decided  that  Dennis's  love 
affairs  were  no  concern  or  interest  of  his,  he  pur- 
sued the  matter  no  further,  but  gave  himself  up  to 
a  very  gentle  and  tortuous  approach  to  the  real 
desire  of  his  heart,  viz.,  to  get  another  look  at  the 
letter  which  had  sent  James  Burdett  to  his  death. 
As  he  talked,  his  incurably  roving  eye  observed 
that  the  room  looked  much  more  untidy  than  on 
the  previous  Saturday — almost  as  though  the 
family  were  packing  up  for  departure.  Or  was  it 
merely  that  the  death  of  the  head  of  the  house 
afforded  a  good  opportunity  for  a  spring-clean? 

"Why,  I  don't  know,"  Jenny  said,  when  she  had 
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at  length  grasped  the  purport  of  the  conversation. 
"I'm  not  sure — I  suppose  it's  with  his  things  .  .  . 
no,  wait  a  minute.  I  believe  Charles  had  it. 
Charles !" 

"Uh?"  came  from  somewhere  upstairs. 

"Charles,"  said  Jenny,  going  to  the  door.  "Mr. 

Blatchington's  here,  and  he  wants  to  see  " 

Here  the  words  became  inaudible,  but  the  conver- 
sation was  continued  upstairs,  apparently  with 
some  acrimony,  for  there  was  a  delay  of  several 
minutes,  during  which  such  scraps  of  dialogue  as 
"Don't  be  absurd!  What  harm  can  it  possibly  do 
anybody?"  etc.,  etc.,  were  clearly  audible.  Finally 
Jenny  reappeared,  looking  rather  pink  and  ruffled, 
but  with  a  sheet  of  paper  in  her  hand. 

"I'm  sorry  I've  been  so  long.  Charles  has  got 
maggots.  I  think  he  must  be  feeling  a  bit  under  the 
weather  to-day,"  she  apologised,  handing  the 
paper  across.  But  Everard  was  too  anxious  to  look 
at  it  to  pay  much  heed  to  apologies. 

One  glance,  however,  sufficed  to  dissipate  at  any 
rate  part  of  his  hopes.  The  handwriting  of  this 
note  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  handwriting  of  the 
other.  It  was  roundish,  awkward,  and  peculiarly 
upright,  whereas  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Burdett  or 
his  imitator  was  a  forward-sloped,  rather  inky 
scrawl,  and  had,  also,  the  appearance  of  being 
written  by  a  considerably  older  man.  "Do  you 
know  whose  writing  it  is?"  he  asked  Jenny. 

"It  doesn't  look  like  anybody's  I  know,"  Jenny 
said. 
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Everard  considered.  If  it  did  not  resemble  Mr. 
Burdett's  handwriting,  might  it  not  still  be  a 
forgery,  like  the  other,  but  a  deliberately  differing 
forgery?  Presumably  a  forger,  even  a  not  very 
skilful  forger,  would  be  able  to  forge  more  than 
one  type  of  handwriting.  Everard  felt  that  this 
remained  a  hopeful  possibility,  and  must  at  any 
rate  be  examined.  But  he  had  left  his  magnifying- 
glass  at  the  hotel,  and  in  any  case  would  have  felt 
a  little  shy  of  sitting  calmly  down  at  the  Burdett's 
dining-table  to  examine  his  "suspected  document." 
Somehow  he  must  manage  to  take  it  away  with 
him  and  have  a  closer  look — as  Jenny  had  said  to 
her  brother,  it  couldn't  possibly  do  anybody  any 
harm.  Or,  of  course,  he  would  not  dream  of  doing 
any  such  thing.  He  was  just  devising  a  means  of 
slipping  the  letter  casually  into  his  pocket  when 
the  door  of  the  sitting-room  opened,  and  Mrs. 
Burdett  entered  and  said,  "Jenny,  my  dear,  I  wish 
you'd — oh,  dear,  I'm  so  sorry!"  in  a  tone  which 
suggested  she  might  instantly  burst  into  tears. 

"Not  at  all ;  it's  I  who  should  apologise,"  Ever- 
ard said  swiftly;  and  set  himself  to  remove  the 
alarm  occasioned  by  his  presence,  while  Jenny 
slipped  upstairs  to  attend  to  the  request  her  mother 
had  come  to  make.  So  easy  and  rapid  were  his 
methods  that  within  a  very  few  minutes  he  had 
Mrs.  Burdett  quite  recovered  and  even  confiding 
to  him  what  a  good  girl  Jenny  was  and  how 
helpful  and  sensible  she'd  been  in  this  dreadful 
time. 
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"And  Charles?"  Everard  asked,  more  for  the 
sake  of  keeping  the  conversation  going  than  be- 
cause he  really  wanted  to  know. 

"Oh,  Charles/'  Mrs.  Burdett's  face  clouded 
again  for  a  moment.  "Poor  Charles,  he's  so  sensi- 
tive, you  know,  and  so  easily  upset.  More  like  a 
girl  than  a  boy,  they're  always  telling  me;  and  of 
course  he  was  dreadfully  delicate  as  a  little  boy 
and  that  does  make  a  difference.  But  I  can't  help 
feeling  that  it's  a  little  bit  selfish  of  him  to  let 
himself  go  so,  even  if  he  does  feel  now  he  oughtn't 
to  have  played  truant,  and  I'm  sure  it  was  naughty 
of  him  and  Mr.  Burdett  would  have  been  really 
angry  " 

"Played  truant?  But — surely  he's  not  at  school 
still?"  asked  Everard,  puzzled. 

"Oh,  no,  of  course.  And  if  he  was  he  couldn't 
have  been,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  could  he?"  said 
Mrs.  Burdett.  "I  just  thought  of  it  like  playing 
truant,  I  suppose,  because  he's  such  a  little  boy  still 
in  so  many  ways,  and  it  was,  after  all,  in  a  way. 
You  see,  what's  making  Charles  so  miserable  is 
that  his  dad  told  him  he'd  got  to  stop  in  Saturday 
afternoon  and  go  over  some  work  he'd  been  doing 
for  the  office,  to  see  he'd  done  it  properly." 

"I  didn't  know  Mr.  Burdett  had  charge  of  the 
office  work  too,"  Everard  said. 

"No,  he  hadn't.  It  wasn't  him  that  was  over 
Charles — not  at  the  works — I  mean,  it  wasn't  work 
for  him  Charles  was  doing.  But,  of  course,  Charles 
being  his  son,  you  see,  Mr.  Burdett  was  always 
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so  anxious  that  he  should  be  a  credit  to  us  all,  that 
he'd  often  go  over  his  work  with  him,  just  to  make 
sure  it  was  getting  on  all  right." 

"Oh!  And  did  Charles  like  that?"  asked  Ever- 
ard,  feeling  pretty  certain  of  the  answer.  Poor 
wretched  youth,  he  must  have  had  a  time  of  it,  if 
he  had  a  taskmaster  in  the  home  as  well  as  at  the 
works,  and  the  home  one,  if  the  rector's  gossip  was 
to  be  relied  on,  an  illiterate  old  curmudgeon  who 
knew  next  to  nothing  about  the  non-manual  side  of 
business.  Tyrannical  old  fool,  thought  Everard 
to  himself. 

"Well,  I'm  afraid  he  didn't,"  Mrs.  Burdett  re- 
plied. "He  couldn't  see  Mr.  Burdett  meant  it  for 
his  good,  and  he  was  rather  naughty  about  it  often. 
So  on  Saturday,  when  Mr.  Burdett  went  out  after 
lunch,  he  didn't  say  anything  or  wait  to  see  if  he 
was  coming  back;  but  went  off  by  himself  and 
didn't  come  back  for  ever  so  long — not  till  after 
we'd  heard  the  news.  And,  of  course,  Mr.  Bur- 
dett would  have  been  angry  if  he'd  known;  but,  as 
I  say  to  him,  that's  no  reason,  is  it,  for  making 
yourself  a  misery  now?  He  wasn't  to  know  any- 
thing— dreadful — was  going  to  happen.  And 
when  Mr.  Mclver'd  just  said  his  work  was  all 
right  " 

"Mr.  Mclver  did?"  said  Everard,  the  name 
causing  his  ears  to  prick  up. 

"Why,  yes,  he  did.  Not  that  he'd  anything  much 
to  do  with  it  in  a  general  way,  but  he  just  hap- 
pened to  be  looking  round  the  office  that  week,  and 
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he  happened  to  find  Charles  there  and  tell  him 
he'd  been  doing  very  well.  So,  of  course,  Charles 
was  pleased,  but  Mr.  Burdett  didn't  think  a  great 
deal  of  Mr.  Mclver's  opinion,  and  he  thought 

he'd  better  see  for  himself,  and  so         But  you 

mustn't  let  me  run  on  like  this,  Mr.  Blatchington. 
I'm  afraid  I'm  rather  a  silly  old  woman  about  my 
boy,  but  he's  the  only  one  I've  got  left  now, 
and-  "  She  seemed  again  on  the  verge  of  burst- 
ing into  tears,  and  Everard,  after  making  reassur- 
ing noises,  extricated  himself  as  quickly  as  he 
could,  impounding,  now  that  there  was  no  one  to 
observe  him,  the  second  letter.  The  unfortunate 
Charles  (and  unfortunate  he  seemed  to  be,  if  his 
father's  dislike  and  distrust  of  him  went  so  far) 
could  yatter  about  its  disappearance  if  he  pleased. 
Everard  wanted  to  think. 

It  was  queer,  at  any  rate,  he  reflected,  the  way 
that  Mclver's  name  kept  cropping  up.  Could 
there  be  any  more  in  the  inn  gossip  than  he  had  at 
first  hearing  imagined?  In  the  letter,  at  all  events, 
there  was  nothing.  A  very  earnest  scrutiny  with 
the  magnifying-glass,  made  as  soon  as  he  returned 
to  the  inn,  failed  to  reveal  either  any  likeness  to 
Murdoch's  note  or  any  trace  of  the  dots  and 
scratches  which  had  induced  him  to  believe  the 
latter  a  forgery.  Perhaps  the  second  document 
contained  rather  an  unusual  amount  of  pauses,  of 
places  at  which  the  writer  seemed  to  have  lifted 
his  pen  from  his  paper  and  made  a  fresh  start. 
But  these  all  occurred  at  the  ends  of  letters,  not 
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in  the  middle,  and  so  did  not  suggest  forgery. 
Everard  thought  he  vaguely  remembered  having 
read,  somewhere  or  other,  that  this  characteristic 
was  an  indication  of  criminal  tendencies  in  the 
writer — or  did  it  merely  show  that  he  had  learned 
to  write  script-fashion?  He  could  not  be  certain. 

He  did  not,  however,  have  long  to  ponder  this 
problem ;  for  at  that  moment  a  letter  arrived  from 
his  wife  in  London,  enclosing  a  number  of  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  Blatchington  estates,  and  in- 
dicating that  his  uncle,  Lord  Blatchington,  would 
welcome  his  immediate  return  to  town.  She  also 
added,  in  a  caustic  postscript,  that  he  was  to  stop 
being  a  vulture,  from  which  Everard  quite  cor- 
rectly deduced  that  she  had  read  the  news  in  the 
papers  and  drawn  her  own  conclusions.  On  reflec- 
tion, he  decided  that  he  might  as  well  comply 
with   these   two   semi-royal   commands.  There 
seemed  to  be  nothing  to  be  got  by  lingering  in 
Kingstanton  except  later  crops  of  gossip,  and  he 
was  perfectly  well  aware  that  both  his  wife  and 
his  uncle  considered  his  appetite  for  gossip  exces- 
sive. Accordingly,  he  packed  his  bag — including 
therein,  as  it  were  in  a  fit  of  abstraction,  the  two 
documents  to  which  he  had  no  conceivable  right — 
paid  his  bill,  and  caught  an  afternoon  train  for 
London.  The  train  included,  as  he  had  ascertained 
before  selecting  it,  a  dining-car,  in  which  he  had 
soon  settled  himself  at  a  small  table.  As  the  car 
filled  up  with  diners,  a  man  sat  down  opposite 
him,  and  after  a  brief  exchange  with  the  waiter, 
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looked  up,  caught  his  eye,  and  said,  "I  think  we've 
met  before.  It's  Mr.  Blatchington,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes.  And  you're  Mr.  Ainger,"  said  Everard, 
secretly  delighted.  More  gossip!  This  was  a  bit  of 
luck. 


CHAPTER  IX 
The  Director 

The  gossip's  appetite  was  not,  however,  destined 
to  be  rapidly  satiated.  Ainger  proved  a  pleasant 
enough  companion,  discoursing  on  the  weather, 
the  City,  politics  and  the  countryside  as  well  as  the 
next;  but  it  was  long  before  he  even  approached 
the  subject  which  was  nearest  to  Everard's  heart, 
and,  when  he  did,  it  was  by  the  road  that  of  all 
Everard  would  rather  he  had  not  chosen. 

"Mr.  Blatchington,"  he  said  rather  abruptly, 
after  a  chance  pause,  "I'm  going  to  waive  cere- 
mony with  you  for  a  few  minutes,  if  you'll  pardon 
me.  Is  Mr.  Dennis  Jordan  a  friend  of  yours?" 

"Why,  more  or  less,"  said  Everard,  looking 
closely  at  him,  and  receiving  some  consolation 
from  the  definite  lines  of  his  jaw  and  the  steady 
glance  of  a  pair  of  cool  grey  eyes.  At  least,  Ainger 
was  not  a  nervous,  wambly  goose  or  an  emotional 
baby.  (His  mind  was  picturing  Stanley  Mclver 
and  Dennis  Jordan;  but  he  did  not  even  name  the 
pictures  to  himself.)  "I  mean,  I  know  him  about 
as  well  as  one  knows  most  of  one's  acquaintances. 
But,  if  we  are  waiving  ceremony,  what  is  your  in- 
terest in  him?  And  what  exactly  do  you  want  to 
know?" 
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"My  interest's  purely  friendly,"  the  other  re- 
plied. "At  least,  I  hope  it  is.  And  as  to  the  rest,  I 
simply  wanted  to  know  who  he  was.  If  he  isn't  a 
friend  of  yours,  of  course,  that's  that."  He  looked 
up  at  Everard,  who  was  regarding  him  with  rather 
a  puzzled  expression;  and  then  seemed  to  decide  to 
take  a  further  plunge.  "Look  here,  I  don't  want 
you  to  misunderstand  me,  or  to  think  I'm  being 
impertinently  curious.  The  fact  is,  I've  been  tak- 
ing rather  an  interest  lately— quite  accidentally— 
in  that  family  in  whose  house  I  met  you  the  other 
day,  our  works  manager's,  in  fact." 

"The  devil  you  have!"  thought  Everard.  "Was 
young  Dennis's  instinct  right  after  all?"  Some- 
thing of  his  reflections  must  have  appeared  on  his 
face,  for  Ainger  laughed  a  little  and  made  a  dep- 
recating motion. 

"No,  I  assure  you,  it's  not  that  in  the  least, 
though  I  did  see  Jordan  giving  me  some  black 
looks  the  other  day.  Miss  Jenny  Burdett's  a  charm- 
ing creature,  and  I'd  be  the  first  to  recognise  it; 
but  I'm  not  thinking  of  such  things  at  present,  and 
if  I  were  she's  not  my  type.  No,  strange  though  it 
may  seem  to  you,  it  was  the  parents  I  was  interested 
in.  The  mother's  a  really  dear  soul.  I  stayed  there 
for  a  fortnight,  not  so  very  long  ago,  when  I  was 
horribly  run  down  after  an  illness— that's  how  I . 
came  to  know  them — and  she  was  an  angel." 

"And  the  father?"  Everard  murmured. 

"Well,  do  you  know,  I  rather  liked  him,  too, 
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though  I  dare  say  I  was  the  only  one  who  did.  He 
was  a  surly  old  cuss,  of  course,  and  a  bit  of  a  bully; 
but  he  was  a  rattling  fine  workman,  and  had  a  lot 
of  experience,  and  some  very  shrewd  things  to  say 
when  he  got  going.  I'll  admit  I  enjoyed  having  a 
bit  of  a  crack  with  him,  and  I'm  really  sorry  he's 
dead.  However,  that's  neither  here  nor  there  at  the 
moment.  The  point  is  that  he's  dead,  and  there's 
nobody  now  to  look  after  his  family.  You've  seen 
for  yourself  what  the  new  head  of  the  house  is  like 
—hardly  responsible  for  his  own  actions,  poor  kid, 
let  alone  anybody  else's— so  I  needn't  labour  that. 

"Well,  Mr.  Blatchington,  not  to  beat  about  the 
bush,  Jenny  Burdett's  a  very  pretty  girl,  and  the 
type  that  attracts  young  men  from  all  over  the 
place." 

"Anybody  would  think  you  were  a  hundred 
yourself,  to  hear  you  talk,"  Everard  reflected, 
"though  you  can't  be  much  above  thirty,  I  should 
say.  Probably  the  kind  that  likes  'em  middle- 
aged."  But  Ainger  was  continuing: 

"Now,  your  friend  Jordan's  obviously  very 
much  smitten;  you  must  have  noticed  that  your- 
self, I  should  imagine.  I  thought  he  was  going  to 
knock  me  down  the  other  day  for  presuming  to 
come  there  with  a  message.  And  it  simply  occurred 
to  me  that  you  might  know  who  he  was  and  what 
he  does,  and,  frankly,  if  it  was  likely  to  be  serious.' 
I'm  not  trying  to  extract  anything  confidential, 
you  see,  merely  acting  as  I  imagine  her  father 
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would  if  he  were  alive.  But  if  he's  only  an  ac- 
quaintance, you  may  not  be  able  to  help  me.  Don't 
bother,  in  any  case." 

"But  why  Jordan  in  particular?"  Everard 
wanted  to  know.  "If  she  has  such  a  lot  of  ad- 
mirers." 

"Well,"  said  Ainger,  "I  don't  want  to  make 
Jenny  Burdett  out  the  complete  village  maiden; 
but  the  fact  is  that  Jordan's  obviously  not  the  type 
we  get  a  lot  of  down  there.  She's  quite  competent 
to  deal  with  any  number  of  local  swains ;  but  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  being  carried  off  your  feet,  even 
in  modern  times,  you  know.  That's  what  caused  me 
to  think;  also,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Jordan  reminded 
me  of  a  lad  I  used  to  know  years  and  years  ago, 
who  was  at  school  with  my  brother,  and  I  won- 
dered whether  he  was  any  connection.  The  name's 
not  the  same,  though." 

"Well,  I'm  afraid  I  don't  know  whether  Jor- 
dan's ever  changed  his  name,  or  who  his  relations 
are,"  said  Everard.  "In  fact,  I  don't  know  very 
much  about  him  at  all,  bar  the  fact  that  he's  a 
member  of  the  Erechtheum,  like  me,  and  that  he's 
on  the  board  of  one  of  my  uncle's  minor  com- 
panies. So  I  suppose  he's  'something  in  the  City' — 
in  fact,  I  believe  he  told  me  once  that  he  was  in 
an  investment  house.  But  really" — he  sought  in  his 
memory — "I  think  that's  damn-all  I  know  about 
him.  And  I  certainly  don't  know  whether  he's  un 
jeune  homme  serieux,  if  that's  what  you  really 
want  to  know.  I've  found  him  a  pleasant  enough 
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companion;  but  then  I'm  not  proposing  to  commit 
matrimony  with  him.  Better  ask  someone  else." 

"I  see.  I'm  sorry  I  bothered  you.  It  doesn't  mat- 
ter," Ainger  said.  "He's  good-looking  enough,  at 
least." 

"And  that  would  count  with  Miss  Burdett,  I 
should  imagine,"  Everard  said.  "By  the  way,  there 
was  a  young  fellow  at  the  inquest  with  the  Bur- 
detts  whom  I  rather  suspected  of  being  an  admirer 
— a  fair,  fresh-faced  boy  of  about  twenty  or  so." 
He  gave  a  brief  description. 

"Oh,  I  expect  you  mean  young  Harry  Everitt," 
Ainger  said.  "He's  a  nice  lad,  in  the  drawing  de- 
partment at  the  works,  and  getting  on  very  well 
at  his  job.  But  I  don't  fancy  he's  one  of  the  swains ; 
he's  a  great  friend  of  Charles  Burdett's,  but  noth- 
ing else,  I  think.  So  you  were  at  the  inquest,  were 
you?  How  did  it  go?  I  meant  to  put  in  an  appear- 
ance, but  I  couldn't  get  down." 

"Oh,  they  brought  it  in  Accidental  Death," 
Everard  said,  "but  there  seemed  to  be  a  good  deal 
of  feeling  about  against  the  managing  director — 
Mclver,  isn't  his  name?  At  least,  not  so  much  at 
the  inquest  as  afterwards  and  round  about.  I  struck 
distinct  traces  of  an  opinion  that  Mclver  had  a 
good-sized  grudge  against  Burdett,  and  would 
have  been  very  glad  to  know  that  he  was  safely 
out  of  the  way." 

"Oh,  but  that's  nonsense,"  Ainger  said.  "At 
least" — he  pondered — "of  course  it's  true  that  they 
didn't  love  each  other,  and  in  that  sense,  I've  no 
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doubt,  either  of  them  would  have  been  very  glad 
to  see  the  other  translated  to  a  higher  sphere.  But 
as  to  helping  that  to  happen,  in  the  way  you're 
suggesting,  it  seems  to  me  fantastic.  People  don't 
do  things  like  that."  He  spoke  with  emphasis,  but 
not,  to  Everard's  ears,  with  complete  conviction; 
and  his  next  words  rather  deepened  the  impres- 
sion. "Mclver  may  be  a  bit  of  an  ass  at  times,  but 
he's  not  such  a  complete  ass  as  that.  Besides,  how 
on  earth — what  on  earth  could  he  have  done  that 
— had  anything  to  do  with  it?  Even  if  ...  I  beg 
your  pardon,  Mr.  Blatchington,  I  was  thinking 
aloud.  But  you  can  take  it  from  me,  if  it  interests 
you,  that  whatever  you  may  have  heard  was  moon- 
shine. Mclver's  not  that  sort  of  man  at  all." 

"What  sort  of  man  is  he?"  Everard  asked. 

"A  really  brilliant  fellow,  in  his  own  line.  Full 
of  ideas,  and  very  intelligent.  Quick  to  see  a  point, 
even  if  it  makes  against  him." 

"I've  heard  it  said,"  Everard  suggested,  "that  he 
was  rather  too  full  of  ideas.  That  some  of  his  ideas 
were,  in  fact,  accounting  for  a  bit  of  a  decline  in 
the  firm's  prestige." 

"I  beg  your  pardon?"  Ainger's  brow  clouded 
slightly,  and  Everard  recollected,  what  he  had 
actually  at  the  moment  forgotten,  that  his  com- 
panion was  himself  a  director  of  Attwoods.  "Has 
some  one  been  telling  you  that  we're  going  down- 
hill?" 

"Oh,  only  a  casual  word,"  Everard  said.  "I 
don't  suppose  it  meant  anything." 
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"It  certainly  didn't.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we're 
doing  very  nicely,  at  the  moment,  if  it  interests 
you."  All  the  same,  he  seemed  put  out,  and  Ever- 
ard  murmured  an  apology. 

"Oh,  it  doesn't  matter  particularly,  as  there's 
nothing  in  it.  It's  just  rather  annoying  to  hear  at 
this  moment,  when  there's  this  bit  of  trouble  on 
hand  anyhow.  People  are  such  damn  fools  in  the 
City,  as  you  probably  know  yourself.  They  rush 
up  to  you  on  the  slightest  provocation,  saying, 
'What?  Killed  your  works  manager  because  you 
were  on  the  rocks,  eh?'  or  some  such  nonsense. 
Blast  old  Burdett,  why  couldn't  he  have  stopped  at 
home?" 

"I'm  sorry  if  I've  put  my  foot  in  it,"  Everard 
remarked. 

"Not  at  all."  Ainger  looked  up  and  smiled  at 
him.  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  I'm  quite  grateful  to 
you  for  passing  it  on.  It's  just  as  well  to  know  even 
the  tiniest  piece  of  gossip  before  it  has  time  to  do 
any  harm;  in  these  days  people  get  jumpy  so 
quickly.  Sorry  if  I  sounded  churlish;  I  should 
have  thanked  you,  really.  Have  a  cigar?  Do  you 
like  bits  of  dry  stick,  or  the  ordinary  kind?  By 
the  way,  you  know  Mervyn  Hunter,  one  of  our 
directors,  don't  you?  I  fancy  I've  heard  him  men- 
tion you  once  or  twice."  And  by  way  of  gentle 
gossip  they  arrived  at  Paddington. 
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"Uncle's  not  here?"  Everard  exclaimed  in  con- 
sternation. "I  haven't  looked  at  the  damn  papers 
yet.  I  counted  on  doing  it  in  the  train,  and  then  I 
got  talking  to  a  fellow  " 

"Natiirlich/'  said  his  wife  with  scorn. 

"—anyway,  I  never  imagined  the  old  boy  would 
be  inconsiderate  enough  to  turn  up  to-night." 

"Well,  he  has.  He's  in  your  study.  He'll  be  all 
right  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  because  he's  started  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  Times.  What  have  you  been  up 
to,  Everard?  Why  do  you  kill  people  whenever 
you  go  out  by  yourself?" 

"Kamerad!  Anyway,  I  didn't  kill  this  one.  Two 
or  three  tons  of  rock  did  that,"  said  Everard  vir- 
tuously. "But  it  was  rather  odd  and  interesting 
altogether.  I'll  tell  you  about  it,  if  you'll  stay  and 
talk  to  me  while  I  change."  He  gave  her  a  brief 
account  of  his  week-end,  ending  up  with  the  con- 
versation in  the  train.  "And  what  the  dickens  to 
say  I  didn't  know,"  he  finished.  "What  do  I  know 
about  Dennis  Jordan?  What  do  you?  What  do  any 
of  us,  for  the  matter  of  that?  What  do  you  know 
about  him,  Margaret?" 

"Nothing  whatever,  except  what  you've  told  me. 
I've  only  seen  him  when  he  came  to  dinner,  and 
twice,  I  think,  at  parties.  But  they  were  awful 
crushes.  You  ought  to  know  much  more  about  him 
than  I  do.  I  thought  he  seemed  nice,"  said  Mar- 
garet Blatchington;  "but  I'm  not  at  all  sure  I  think 
so  now,  after  what  you've  said." 

"Why  on  earth?" 
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"Well,  if  he's  as  crazy  as  all  that  about  the  girl, 
why  doesn't  he  stay  by  her,  instead  of  mooning 
about  and  rushing  off  in  that  wild-cat  way,  as  if 
she'd  got  the  plague?  You'd  think  he  might  look 
after  her  a  bit  when  her  father  was  killed,  instead 
of  leaving  other  people  to  ask  you  his  intentions. 
Even  if  he  hasn't  any,  he  might  have  dropped  her 
decently  and  quietly,  instead  of  bouncing  off.  It 
almost  makes  one  think  he's  got  a  dark  secret  in  his 
life,  that  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  marry 
any  decent  English  girril — but  more  probably  he 
just  doesn't  want  to  get  entangled,  and  all  this  boo- 
ing and  baa-ing  is  just  to  cover  up  the  fact  that  he 
feels  a  pig  and  isn't  comfortable!  I  hate  men  who 
behave  like  that;  if  I  knew  Mr.  Dennis  Jordan  a 
bit  better  I'd  ask  him  his  intentions,"  said  Mar- 
garet fiercely.  "You'd  better  go  down  now,  Ever- 
ard.  I  hear  Barnes  taking  the  whisky  in." 

"Well,  Everard,  how  are  you?"  asked  Lord 
Blatchington,  his  ugly  brown  face  crinkling  into 
lines  of  amused  welcome.  "Back  from  the  open 
spaces,  eh?  What  have  you  been  doing?  Buying 
pottery  works?" 

"No.  Why,  do  you  think  I  ought  to?"  Everard 
asked. 

"Certainly  not.  It's  all  one  of  Ealing's  gold- 
brick  affairs.  Oh,  I  don't  mean  Attwoods ;  they're 
safe  enough,  I  should  think.  But  there's  some  wild- 
cat company  that's  starting,  I  hear,  which  is  going 
to  outdo  Attwoods  in  all  Attwoods'  best  lines.  But 
Ealing's  name's  on  the  prospectus,  and  that's 
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enough  for  me.  Anyhow,  we  aren't  going  to  have 
any  cash  to  put  into  starting  new  ventures  for  some 
time  to  come,  you  and  I.  You'd  better  go  through 
these  figures  a  bit  with  me,  Everard ;  I  don't  like 
the  look  of  things  in  general,  though  I  can't  make 
out  what's  gone  wrong." 

Everard  sighed  as  he  recognised  in  his  uncle's 
words  and  expression  all  the  familiar  signs  which 
indicated  that  Lord  Blatchington  had  been  indulg- 
ing in  little  flutters  of  his  own  which  had  not  come 
off.  The  subsequent  disentanglement,  while  not 
more  than  annoying,  for  the  Blatchington  estates 
could  stand  a  dozen  little  flutters  and  not  notice 
them,  took  so  much  of  his  time  and  attention  that 
Kingstanton  and  the  Attwood  Pottery  Works  went 
clean  out  of  his  head  for  some  while,  and  even  the 
two  documents  that  he  had  taken  so  much  trouble 
to  get  reposed  undisturbed  at  the  bottom  of  his 
collar  drawer. 


CHAPTER  X 


The  Nisht-CIub 

"Everard!"  Margaret  Blatchington,  some  two 
months  later,  called  to  her  husband  as  he  was  eat- 
ing toast  and  marmalade  in  the  window  of  her 
bedroom,  "what  was  the  name  of  that  place  you 
stayed  at  down  in  Gloucestershire?  You  know, 
when  you  went  with  Dennis  Jordan." 

"Kingstanton.  By  Jove,  that  reminds  me,  I 
never  What  about  it,  anyhow?" 

"Well,  it  seems  an  unsafe  sort  of  place  to  live 
in." 

"What,  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  they've  blown 
somebody  else  up  in  that  quarry?" 

"No;  but  somebody  seems  to  have  suicided  him- 
self— or  they  think  he  has.  The  general  manager 
of  the  works,  they  say  it  is." 

"What?  What's  the  name?  Mclver?" 

"Well,  it  says  Mclvan,  but  I  dare  say  that's 
what  it  means.  Why,  you  didn't  know  him,  did 
you?" 

"I'd  seen  him.  Poor  blighter,  what  did  he  do 
that  for?" 

"It  doesn't  say.  Apparently  he  only  did  it  yes- 
terday, so  I  dare  say  they  can't  have  had  time  to 
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find  out.  Here,  you  can  have  the  paper  if  you  like. 
I've  finished  with  it,  and  I'm  going  to  have  my 
bath,"  said  Mrs.  Blatchington,  throwing  it  over. 
Everard  sat  down  and  hunted  meticulously 
through  columns  of  sensational  events  until  he 
found  the  paragraph  he  wanted. 

It  was  simply  headed  'Tragedy  in  Gloucester- 
shire"; and,  as  Mrs.  Blatchington  had  said,  it  con- 
tained very  little  information.  It  appeared  that 
Mr.  Stanley  Mclver,  managing  director  of  Att- 
woods'  works  at  Kingstanton,  had  been  found  early 
the  preceding  morning  hanging  from  a  cross-beam 
in  his  own  garage.  He  was  quite  dead.  The  gar- 
dener had  found  him,  coming  into  the  garage  to 
get  some  tools  which  were  kept  there,  and  had 
then  told  the  household,  which  included  Mr.  Mc- 
Iver's  wife  and  his  two  children.  No  explanation 
was  given;  but  it  was  suggested  that  the  deceased 
gentleman  had  for  some  time  been  worried  and 
out  of  spirits. 

"Well,  I'm  damned.  Poor  old  blighter,"  said 
Everard  again,  and  sat  for  some  time  staring  at 
the  newspaper.  During  the  past  weeks  he  had 
barely  given  a  thought  to  Kingstanton,  but  the 
brief  story  brought  it  all  back,  and  he  saw  again 
Stanley  Mclver  in  the  witness-box,  with  his  trem- 
bling hands  and  his  anxious  eyes,  trying  to  convey 
how  distressed  he  had  been  at  the  death  of  old 
Burdett.  And  now  he  was  dead  himself,  and  by 
violence,  too. 

Why  had  he  done  it,  Everard  wondered.  Was  it 
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that  the  rumours  of  which  Everard  had  heard  a 
few  had  been  too  much  for  him  to  stand?  Or  had 
he  financial  or  other  worries  of  his  own?  Or  were 
Attwoods  really  going  downhill,  and  did  he  know 
it?  Or — into  the  melodramatic  section  of  Ever- 
ard's  mind  the  thought  suddenly  introduced  itself 
— were  the  rumours,  perhaps,  the  real  truth?  Had 
Mclver,  in  some  mysterious  way,  succeeded  in 
being  responsible  for  Burdett's  death,  and  had  the 
burden  of  remorse  in  the  end  been  too  much  for 
him  to  bear?  Or  had  he  even  been  found  out?  At 
this  point  Everard  realised  that  he  was  straying 
rather  far  into  fields  of  conjecture,  and  decided 
that  he  would  ring  up  George  Dunne,  who  was 
pretty  sure  to  know,  if  anybody  did.  George 
Dunne,  however,  was  away  and  not  expected  back 
until  the  evening.  In  the  meantime,  Everard  got 
out  his  two  neglected  documents  and  studied  them 
all  over  again,  without,  however,  reaching  any 
fresh  conclusions. 

By  the  afternoon  George  Dunne  was  back  and 
available  on  the  telephone.  But  he  was  so  indig- 
nant that  Everard  got  very  little  coherent  news  out 
of  him.  "It's  a  damned  scandal,"  he  said.  "Poor 
Stanley,  who  was  first-class  at  his  job,  has  been 
driven  to  suicide  by  a  lot  of  dirty  gossips,  and  I'm 
going  to  see  that  they  pay  for  it,  if  any  paper's  got 
the  decency  to  stand  by  me.  I'm  sorry,  Everard," 
in  response  to  a  question,  "I'm  really  too  fed-up  to 
talk  about  it  at  the  moment.  I  was  down  there  only 
last  night.  .  .  .  Yes,  I  know.  Look  here,  I've  got 
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a  job  to  do  that'll  help  to  cool  me  down,  if  you'll 
wait  till  the  evening.  Come  round  to  my  place 
after  ten,  and  I'll  tell  you  anything  you  want  to 
know." 

"Can't,"  Everard  said.  "We're  doing  a  show  to- 
night, and  I  can't  get  out  of  it.  I'm  not  even  sure 
that  I  could  get  round  afterwards.  But  look  here, 
they're  almost  certain  to  go  round  to  the  Quail 
when  the  show's  over.  Can't  you  come  there  and 
meet  us?  Then  you  and  I  could  slip  out,  if  it  seems 
all  right." 

"O.K.,"  said  Dunne,  who  was  always  more  at 
home  in  a  night-club  than  in  his  own  rooms. 

The  play  was  by  no  means  sufficiently  good  to 
distract  Everard's  attention  from  his  Gloucester- 
shire thoughts,  nor  indeed  was  the  conversation  of 
the  four  or  five  others  who  made  up  his  party.  He 
gave  distracted  answers  to  their  remarks,  his  men- 
tal vision  wandering  all  the  time  round  Attwoods' 
quarry  and  the  Kingstanton  bars,  and  it  was  with 
a  sense  almost  of  dramatic  fitness  that  he  heard  his 
wife  say  during  one  of  the  intervals,  "Why,  look, 
Everard,  isn't  that  your  boy  friend?"  and  turning, 
saw  Dennis  Jordan  in  the  act  of  swallowing  a 
whisky  and  soda.  There  were  several  bodies  inter- 
vening between  them,  however,  and  beyond  observ- 
ing vaguely  that  Dennis  looked  a  little  tired  and 
worried,  he  took  no  further  notice ;  and  was  faintly 
surprised  to  see  at  a  later  stage  that  someone, 
whether  it  was  his  wife  or  himself  he  was  not 
quite  certain,  must  have  tacked  the  young  man  on 
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to  their  party.  At  all  events,  there  he  was,  sitting 
in  the  car  which  was  to  take  them  to  the  Quail. 

"Haven't  seen  you  for  ages,"  Dennis  said  to  him 
as  they  were  making  their  way  to  a  table.  "How 
are  you  getting  on?" 

"Oh,  fine,  thanks.  How're  you?" 

"Not  so  dusty.  I  say,  have  you  forgiven  me  for 
going  off  like  that — when  we  were  down  at  that 
place  in  " 

"How  are  you?"  Margaret  Blatchington's  voice 
struck  in.  "I  say,  isn't  it  terrible  about  that  poor 
man,  Mclver?"  She  did  not  really  think  it  was 
terrible;  in  fact,  she  had  no  views  about  it  at  all. 
But  Everard  had  been  discoursing  to  her  half  the 
day  upon  the  subject  of  Kingstanton,  and  she 
thought  it  was  time  somebody  else  had  a  turn  at 
being  bored. 

"Mclver?"  Dennis  looked  merely  blank. 

"The  manager  at  Attwoods'  works,"  Everard 
mumbled.  He  wanted  to  talk  it  over  with  George 
Dunne,  not  with  Dennis;  but  he  could  not  see 
George  Dunne  anywhere. 

"Oh,  I  see."  Dennis  frowned  for  a  moment. 
"I'm  afraid  I  don't  know  him.  What's  happened 
to  him?" 

Everard  was  just  beginning  to  enlighten  him 
when  he  perceived  that  he  was  not  listening,  and 
more,  that  his  countenance  had  suddenly  lightened 
from  slightly  morose  perplexity  to  excited  inter- 
est. Following  the  direction  of  his  eyes,  he  saw 
among  the  dancers  a  reddish  mop  of  hair  which 
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seemed  faintly  familiar.  As  it  turned,  the  famili- 
arity increased.  It  was — of  all  people — Genevieve 
Burdett,  dancing  with  a  young  man  of  the  recog- 
nisable but  wholly  unmemorable  type  that  is  al- 
ways to  be  found  in  places  where  they  dance. 

"Well!"  he  thought.  "It's  like  a  curious  kind  of 
dream,  where  all  the  people  one  knows  turns  up 
in  the  most  unlikely  places."  And,  catching  Den- 
nis's expression,  he  added,  "Ainger  wouldn't  need 
to  ask  me  if  he  was  serieux,  if  he  could  see  his  face 
now.  Anyone  could  tell  he's  fallen  pretty  heavily. 
But  it  doesn't  look  as  though  he'd  been  seeing  her 
much  lately."  At  this  point  he  caught  sight  of 
George  Dunne  coming  in,  and  rapidly  made  his 
way  over  to  join  him. 

"Well?"  he  said. 

"It  is  not  well,"  said  Dunne  emphatically.  "Are 
you  staying  here,  Everard?" 

"Must,  for  a  bit,  anyway." 

"Well,  come  and  sit  down,  then,  and  let's  have  a 
drink  on  it.  .  .  .  You  know,"  said  Dunne,  when 
they  had  ordered,  "it  makes  me  a  bit  sick.  Some 
good  gentlemen  who  shall  be  nameless  have  seen 
fit  to  kick  up  the  hell  of  a  stink  lately  about  us 
poor  journalists — how  we  intrude  on  the  widow 
and  the  orphan  in  their  bereavement — dash  it,  as 
if  they  weren't  delighted,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
to  be  intruded  on  and  to  get  their  names  in  print — 
them  not  having  the  position  that  enables  them  to 
get  letters  printed  in  the  Times  in  the  ordinary 
way — and  how  we've  no  respect  for  anybody's 
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feelings,  and  so  on  and  so  on.  Well,  we  may  be  a 
bit  pushing,  now  and  then.  I  don't  say  we  aren't; 
but,  I  say,  if  you  really  want  harm  done,  give  me 
a  lot  of  old  women  and  nasty-minded  men  in  a 
quiet  country  village.  We  can't  say  the  half  of  what 
we  think;  we've  got  to  respect  the  law  of  libel,  for 
one  thing.  But  do  they?  or  do  they  care  tuppence 
what's  the  result  of  their  damned  little  sizzlings? 
You  tell  me— I'll  say  they  do." 

"You  mean — Mclver  hanged  himself  because 
of  the  talk  in  the  village?" 

Dunne  nodded  his  head  energetically.  "Just 
that,  and  not  a  thing  more.  Not  one  single  damn 
thing." 

"Was  it  about  Burdett's  death?" 

"It  was.  And  about  his  work,  and  how  it  was 
going  to  pieces.  It  wasn't,  either,  as  far  as  I  can 
make  out,"  Dunne  said,  "until  he  got  to  hear  of 
this  fantastic  idea.  And  then— he  was  a  silly  nerv- 
ous chap,  as  I  think  I  told  you  before— and  it  just 
preyed  on  him  till  I  believe,  from  what  I  heard, 
that  he  really  began  not  to  know  whether  he  wasn't 
in  some  way  responsible  for  Burdett's  getting 
killed;  and  to  think,  then,  that  if  so,  he  was  insane 
and  not  fit  for  his  job.  There  is  insanity  somewhere 
or  other  in  his  family,  I  believe— same  as  there  is 
in  most  people's  if  you  only  look.  I  should  think 
you'd  find  yourself  certifiable  if  you  really  went 
into  it.  Anyhow,  he  worked  all  this  off  to  his  wife 
one  evening,  and  she,  poor  woman,  having  heard  it 
a  dozen  times  before,  told  him  to  shut  up  and  sit 
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down  and  not  make  himself  more  of  a  nuisance 
than  he  could  help.  So  he  went  downstairs,  and 
found  there  an  anonymous  piece  of  filth  suggest- 
ing that  his  sons  oughtn't  to  be  allowed  to  pollute 
decent  schools  or  some  such  nonsense.  And  with- 
out another  word  to  anybody  he  goes  out  quietly 
and  hangs  himself.  And  that's  the  end  of  as  good  a 
man  as  ever  stepped,  even  if  he  was  a  bit  un- 
balanced at  times.  The  coroner'll  have  a  word  or 
two  to  say  about  anonymous  communications  at 
the  inquest,  I  hope.  But  that's  all  anyone  can  do, 
and  it  won't  bring  him  back  to  life — or  help  his 
wife  and  children  any." 

"But  did  they  really  suggest  that  he'd  murdered 
old  Burden?  How  did  they  suppose  he'd  done  it?" 
Everard  asked. 

"Oh,  they  didn't  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  it.  That 
kind  of  creature  doesn't.  They  only  drop  hints — 
you  know  the  sort  of  thing — that  Mr.  Mclver  was 
jolly  glad  to  see  old  Jim  out  of  the  way,  and  wasn't 
it  funny  how  it  all  happened  at  once,  and  they 
were  sure  that  there  was  something  fishy  about  the 
note  the  foreman  had,  and  why  wasn't  he  able  to 
find  it  again  when  he  was  asked  about  it,  and — 
what's  the  matter?" 

"He  wasn't  able  to  find  it,"  said  Everard,  feel- 
ing slightly  sick,  "because  I'd  got  it." 

"You?" 

"Yes,  don't  you  remember?  When  we  were  in 
the  pub  with  him,  he  went  out  and  left  it  behind." 
"Gosh,  so  he  did.  Well,  I  wish  we'd  thought  to 
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tell  Mclver— not  that  I  suppose  it'd  have  made 
any  difference ;  they'd  have  found  something  else 
to  pick  on.  You  needn't  look  like  that,  Everard ; 
that  kind  of  swine  isn't  dependent  on  one  piece  of 
paper,  and,  anyhow,  the  note  was  all  right.  You 
and  I  both  saw  it.  Cheer  up,  man.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,"  said  Dunne,  ruminating,  "from  what  Mrs. 
Mclver  told  me  this  morning,  I'm  inclined  to 
think  that  there  must  have  been  some  particularly 
venomous  slanderer  at  work,  someone,  maybe, 
whom  Mclver'd  made  an  enemy  of  at  some  time 
and  who  wanted  him  to  lose  his  job.  Otherwise  we 
can't  account  for  the  persistent  rumours  that  he 
was  going  to,  on  top  of  all  the  rest.  She  hasn't  the 
ghost  of  a  notion  who  it  could  be,  nor  have  I — 
though,  naturally,  I  wouldn't;  I  don't  know  the 
place  at  all,  and  hadn't  been  there  since  I  met  you 
in  September,  till  the  other  night.  But  we  can 
neither  of  us  think  of  anyone  who'd  any  particular 
reason  to  dislike  Stanley.  Of  course,  you  might  say 
the  Burdetts  would  be  most  likely  " 

"But,  surely,  they  don't  look  the  sort  of  people 
who'd  do  that?"  Everard  said. 

"I  agree,  though,  you  know,  one  can't  ever  be 
sure.  What's  more  to  the  point,  they  aren't  there 
any  longer,  except  Charles,  who,  I  quite  agree,  is 
incapable  of  working  up  a  campaign  of  anything." 

"Aren't  they?" 

"No.  Mrs.  Burdett  and  the  girl  are  in  London. 
The  girl's  got  a  job  of  some  sort,  I  believe,  though 
I  don't  know  how  she  got  it." 
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"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  said  Everard,  who,  after 
the  shock  he  had  received,  was  slowly  coming 
back  to  a  realisation  of  his  surroundings,  "I  be- 
lieve she's  here  to-night.  Or  was." 

"You  don't  say!  She  must  have  a  tidy  good  job 
then.  Or  plenty  of  nice  friends.  Wonder  if  she's 
still  here."  He  stood  up  and  stared  round.  "You 
look,  Everard.  That's  her,  isn't  it?  Pretty  kid  she 
is.  Look  here,  old  man,  will  you  mind  if  I  go  over 
and  try  and  get  a  word  with  her?  I  don't  suppose 
for  a  minute  she's  responsible  for  any  of  this 
pestilential  stuff,  but  it's  nice  to  be  sure— and  she 
might  have  some  idea  who  is.  You  finish  the  drink; 
it's  close  on  closing  hour,  and  you  look  as  though 
you  needed  it." 

He  slid  away  through  the  crowd,  and  Everard 
took  a  great  gulp  at  his  whisky.  He  felt  as  though 
he  had  stumbled  into  a  nightmare,  and  it  did  not 
surprise  him  in  the  least,  a  minute  later,  to  observe 
the  face  of  Ainger,  the  director  of  Attwoods,  danc- 
ing past  him  with  his  arm  round  a  pallid  girl  in 
green.  Of  course,  they  would  all  be  there.  He 
stared  round  the  room  in  search  of  Dennis  Jordan. 
Yes,  there  he  was,  sitting  back  in  a  corner  with  a 
face  black  as  thunder  again,  exactly  as  it  had  been 
on  that  September  afternoon.  In  another  second, 
surely,  they  would  be  hearing  the  news  of  the  ac- 
cident in  the  quarry— and  then  of  the  note  that  had 
been  sent  to  Murdoch.  But  it  was  preposterous, 
really,  to  imagine  that  the  disappearance  of  that 
note  could  have  actually  made  any  difference. 
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Still,  if  he  hadn't  taken  it— and  then  forgotten  all 
about  it  .  .  .  With  a  considerable  effort  he  pulled 
himself  together,  and  skirted  round  the  tables  to 
look  for  his  wife. 

Of  course,  just  when  she  was  wanted,  Margaret 
was  not  there.  She  was  off  dancing  with  some- 
body, and  Everard  had,  instead  of  talking  to  her, 
to  talk  to,  and  dance  with,  an  undistinguished  but 
distinctly  ill-used  member  of  his  own  party.  Un- 
doubtedly, he  had  been  failing  in  his  social  duties; 
and  he  was  now  kept  steadily  at  them  for  some 
time,  with  good  effect,  for  the  feeling  of  night- 
mare gradually  wore  off,  and  he  was  able  to  con- 
sider in  something  more  like  proportion  the  note 
now  lying  in  his  collar  drawer.  It  was  about  an 
hour  after  his  conversation  with  Dunne  had  ter- 
minated, and  he  was  beginning  to  consider  how 
soon  he  could  decently  propose  going  home,  when 
someone  pulled  urgently  at  his  sleeve,  and  he  saw 
Dunne  again  gesticulating  at  him. 

"Come  on,  Everard,  and  have  a  drink,"  said 
Dunne,  who  had  obviously  had  one  or  two  him- 
self, "and  tell  me  why  there  hasn't  been  murder 
done  in  this  establishment  to-night." 

"Murder?  Why  should  there  be?"  asked 
Everard,  taking  the  drink. 

"Well,  if  you  get  Ainger  and  Norman  into  one 
room  on  the  same  night,  I  sh'd've  thought  you'd 
get  murder  done  sooner  or  later." 

"What  on  earth  do  you  mean?  And  who's  Nor- 
man?" 
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"Norman's  over  there.  Sitting  in  that  corner. 
And  Ainger's  somewhere  about,  I'll  swear  it,  cos 
I've  seen  him." 

Everard  followed  the  direction  of  his  eyes.  "In 
that  corner?  By  the  pillar?  Nonsense!  You're 
drunk,  George.  That's  a  man  I  know — Dennis  Jor- 
dan, his  name  is." 

"Dennis  it  is,"  said  Dunne.  "And  now  you  re- 
mind me,  I  do  believe  they  did  change  their  name 
one  time.  But  believe  me,  old  chap,  that  is  Dennis 
Norman,  whatever  he  may  call  himself  now." 

"Well,  what  if  it  is?" 

"Don't  you  know?  Oh,  well,  I  suppose  it's  an- 
cient history  now,  but  I  thought  most  people  knew 
it.  Norman  killed  Ainger's  brother,  years  ago, 
when  they  were  all  at  school." 

"Killed?  What?  George,  you  really  are  drunk." 

"Drunk  or  not,"  said  Dunne  indignantly,  "I'm 
never  wrong  in  my  facts,  and  you  know  it,  what's 
more.  That  chap  over  there — hullo,  going,  is  he? 
Well,  that  may  be  wise  of  him.  That  chap  over 
there  shot  Ainger's  brother  dead  in  '19  or  '20,  I 
don't  know  which — some  time  just  after  the  war, 
anyhow.  Aimed  right  at  him  and  killed  him,  with 
a  gun  which  he  said  he  thought  wasn't  loaded.  It 
was  brought  in  accidental  death,  after  some  sort  of 
argument,  because  there'd  been  a  quarrel  of  sorts, 
earlier,  and  anyway  it  was  a  damn  careless  sort  of 
thing  to  do.  The  Aingers  were  very  decent  about 
it,  I  believe;  but  naturally  they  were  terribly  cut 
up,  and  Philip — that's  this  one — particularly.  I 
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shouldn't  have  cared  to  meet  him  again,  myself,  if 
I'd  been  young  Norman.  But,  of  course,  it's  a  long 
time  ago — must  be,  since  you  hadn't  heard  of  it. 
And  I  suppose  one's  feelings  die  down  in  time. 
Where's  Ainger,  by  the  way?  Or  have  they  gone 
out  to  have  a  duel?" 

"No,  they  haven't  done  that,  at  least,"  Everard, 
whose  head  felt  as  if  it  would  whirl  right  off  his 
shoulders,  replied.  "There's  Ainger,  over  there, 
dancing  with  Miss  Burdett.  I  say,  George,  do  you 
really  mean  all  this  rigmarole?  Are  you  sure  that 
was — whatever  his  name  was?" 

"Dennis  Norman.  Sure  as  I'm  sitting  here," 
Dunne  said.  "I  was  covering  that  case,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  and  it's  my  job  not  to  forget  a  face.  Of 
course,  he  was  only  a  kid  then ;  but  I've  seen  him 
two  or  three  times  since,  only  I  didn't  happen  ever 
to  need  to  use  his  name.  Friend  of  yours?" 

"I  know  him  a  bit,"  Everard  said  slowly;  and 
began  to  move  away.  Less  than  anything  did  he 
wish  to  be  questioned  about  Dennis  at  the  mo- 
ment. Fortunately,  when  he  returned  to  his  party, 
he  found  them  making  preparations  to  depart,  and 
was  able  to  shepherd  them  home  and  provide  them 
with  the  necessary  last  drinks  without  giving  him- 
self away.  When  that  was  done,  however,  he  did 
not  wait  for  the  customary  chat  with  his  wife  be- 
fore going  to  bed,  but  took  himself  off  at  once.  He 
did  not  want  to  talk  to  anyone,  even  to  Margaret, 
at  the  moment;  he  must  think  things  out  for  him- 
self. 


CHAPTER  XI 
The  Visil 

THE  process  of  thinking  things  out  brought  very 
little  light  and  a  great  deal  of  discomfort.  Everard 
was  not  generally  a  bad  sleeper ;  but  he  spent  the 
greater  portion  of  what  remained  of  the  night 
walking  up  and  down  trying  to  clear  his  mind.  It 
was  all  mad;  it  all  made  stark  staring  nonsense 
whatever  way  you  looked  at  it.  If  this  preposterous 
story  were  true — and  was  it  true  anyhow?  George 
Dunne  had  not  been  blowing  his  own  trumpet;  he 
had  the  best  memory  for  faces — and  stories — in 
London,  and  he  never  invented  scandals,  holding 
that  life  could  always  leave  any  fiction-monger  at 
the  post.  Well,  if  it  were  true,  it  would  explain 
why  Dennis  had  been  so  reticent  about  his  past 
history.  Not  that  he  had  exactly  refused  informa- 
tion ;  but  somehow  one  had  never  asked  him.  Nor, 
it  appeared,  had  anyone  else,  or  one  would  surely 
have  heard  the  story  before  now.  It  would  also  ex- 
plain why  Ainger,  if  he  thought  he  saw  a  likeness  to 
the  man  who  had  killed  his  brother,  should  be  anx- 
ious to  find  out  a  little  more  about  him — especially 
if  Dennis  seemed  to  be  falling  in  love  with  a  girl 
in  whom  he  was  even  faintly  interested.  But  it 
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wouldn't  explain  why  Dennis  should  cast  such 
black  looks  at  Ainger — it  ought  to  be  the  other 
way  round.  Why  should  Dennis  hate  the  man 
whose  brother  he  had  killed — unless  he  thought 
that  Ainger  would  try  and  put  a  spoke  in  his  wheel 
with  the  Burdett  girl?  As,  indeed,  he  probably 
would  if  he  knew  who  Dennis  was.  But,  surely, 
that  was  a  look  of  vindictive  rage,  not  fear,  which 
Dennis  had  cast  at  the  other  man  in  the  Burdens7 
garden?  As  if  he  wanted  to  kill  him,  almost. 

As  he  killed  his  brother?  The  whisper  entered 
Everard's  brain,  which  had  been  dropping  half 
asleep,  and  started  him  bolt  upright.  No,  no,  that 
was  absolute  nonsense!  What  could  have  put  it  into 
his  head?  Just  the  two  words  that  Dunne  had 
uttered — two  quite  harmless  words,  in  their  con- 
text. "Accidental  Death."  The  verdict  on  the 
Ainger  boy  had  been  Accidental  Death — and  on 
James  Burdett.  There  could  be  no  possible  connec- 
tion between  the  two.  And  yet — Dennis  had  been 
to  that  farmhouse,  unknown  to  his  travelling  com- 
panion, and  had  made  Jenny  Burdett's  acquaint- 
ance, and  had  fallen  in  love — all  before  Everard 
had  known  anything  about  it.  What  else  could  he 
have  done  in  the  time?  Suppose  he  had  met  old 
Burdett,  and  suppose  Burdett  had  turned  nasty  on 
him,  as  he  very  well  might,  grumpy  old  creature 
— what  might  have  happened  then? 

Nonsense!  Absolute  raving  lunacy!  People  don't 
do  things  like  that,  not  people,  at  all  events,  with 
whom  one  has  walked  in  the  Cotswolds.  Besides, 
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even  if  they  did,  how  could  Dennis  have?  He 
couldn't  have  made  Mclver  pull  the  switch;  he 
couldn't  have  monkeyed  about  with  those  notes. 
Oh,  God!  At  this  point  Everard  returned  to  con- 
sideration of  his  own  personal  position. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  it;  he  was  not  com- 
fortably placed.  He  had  purloined  two  letters 
which  did  not  belong  to  him;  and  though  there 
was  no  particular  crime  in  that,  he  had  purloined 
them  for  a  definite  reason,  because  he  was  sus- 
picious about  them,  and  he  had  neither  done  any- 
thing about  them  nor  mentioned  his  suspicions  to 
anyone.  And  as  a  result — no,  good  heavens,  that 
couldn't  be  the  result.  If  he  had  gone  to  Kingstan- 
ton,  and  said  openly  that  he  believed  the  note  to 
Murdoch  to  be  a  forgery,  would  that  have  been 
any  help  to  Mclver?  Of  course  it  wouldn't;  it 
would  only  have  made  people's  tongues  wag  worse 
than  ever.  Ah,  but  suppose  he  hadn't  done  any- 
thing so  silly;  suppose  he  had  merely  gone  to 
someone  in  authority  and  given  them  the  letter 
and  said,  "Look  here,  don't  you  think  there's  some- 
thing fishy  about  this?" — then,  with  all  those 
rumours  going  about,  wouldn't  the  authority  have 
made  a  proper  investigation,  and  found  out — 
what?  Goodness  knows  what  they  would  have 
found  out.  But  it  would  at  least  have  been  out  of 
his  hands. 

Everard  was  very  unhappy  and  bewildered,  two 
sensations  which  were  on  the  whole  new  to  him. 
As  has  been  said,  he  enjoyed  a  mystery,  and  a 
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crime  story,  immensely,  and  he  had  more  than 
once  been  intimately  concerned  in  mysteries.  But 
it  had  never  happened  to  him  before  to  be  con- 
cerned on  the  wrong  side,  or  what  he  believed  to 
be  on  the  wrong  side,  of  a  mystery;  and  bare  pos- 
sibility that  his  light-hearted  half-investigation 
might  have  in  any  way  contributed  to  the  death  of 
the  unfortunate  Mclver  made  him  writhe  all  over. 
He  walked  up  and  down  for  nearly  an  hour,  try- 
ing to  wriggle  away  from  the  situation,  before  he 
could  make  up  his  mind  what  to  do. 

Gradually  he  came  to  his  conclusion;  or,  rather, 
it  would  be  truer  to  say  that  the  conclusion  came 
inexorably  to  him.  He  had  made  a  mess,  of  what 
seriousness  he  could  not  say  until  he  knew  more 
about  the  facts ;  but  he  had  made  it,  and  must  do, 
at  this  late  hour,  what  he  could  to  repair  it.  This 
involved  that  he  must  confess  his  sins,  both  of 
omission  and  of  commission;  and  there  was  only 
one  confessional  to  which  he  could  bring  himself 
to  go. 

The  police  must  have  those  notes,  and  must  be 
informed  of  the  conclusions  which  he  had  reached 
about  them,  even  if  (as  was  probable)  they  could 
see  them  for  themselves  with  half  an  eye.  (It  will 
be  seen  that  shock  and  sleeplessness  had  reduced 
Everard  to  an  unusual  condition  of  humility.) 
Very  well,  he  would  go  to  the  police.  But  there 
was  one  policeman,  at  least,  whom  he  might 
reasonably  call  his  friend,  who  would  not  be  harder 
than  he  need  on  a  poor  sinner,  even  if  he  had  in 
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fact  to  be  pretty  fierce ;  and  who,  moreover,  knew 
Everard  Blatchington  before,  and  knew  what  sort 
of  a  fellow  he  was.  He  would  go  to-morrow — to- 
day— to  Superintendent  Wilson  of  the  C.I.D.,  and 
put  his  exhibits  before  him,  reminding  him,  if 
necessary,  that  once  before,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Horace  Treadgold,*  Everard  Blatch- 
ington had  been  guilty  of  concealing  vital  clues 
from  the  police  and  had  been  forgiven.  True,  at 
that  time,  Wilson  had  been  temporarily  not  of  the 
police  force;  but  still  he  might  remember. 

And  upon  that  decision  Everard  went  back  to 
bed.  As  he  rolled  over,  however,  there  came  be- 
fore his  eyes  again  a  vision  of  a  fair  scowling  face 
in  a  corner  of  the  Quail's  dance-room,  and  he 
gritted  his  teeth  and  nearly  shouted  aloud.  On  the 
whole,  it  was  less  painful  to  make  the  most  abject 
fool  of  yourself  than  to  be  so  uncertain  of  your 
friends. 

*See  The  Blatchington  Tangle,  by  G.D.H.  and  Margaret  Cole. 


CHAPTER  XII 
The  Confession 

The  confessional  was  not  really  a  pleasant  experi- 
ence for  the  sinner.  At  least,  Wilson  was  in  his 
office  in  Scotland  Yard  and  not  out  upon  a  case  as 
he  well  might  have  been,  and  he  greeted  Everard 
with  a  pleased  smile  of  welcome.  Ever  since,  in 
the  Treadgold  case,  he  had  practically  joined  with 
Everard  and  his  uncle  in  the  concealing  of  what, 
at  the  very  least,  was  a  serious  misdemeanour,  he 
had  been  on  more  than  ordinary  terms  of  friend- 
ship with  the  family;  and  he  had  been  responsible, 
more  than  once,  for  preventing  Everard's  irre- 
sponsible curiosity  from  getting  him  into  trouble 
with  officialdom.  Lesser  personages  at  the  Yard, 
who  tended  to  regard  the  heir  to  the  Blatchington 
estates  as  an  unmitigated  nuisance,  had  had  to 
realise  that,  as  a  sort  of  household  pet  of  the 
Superintendent's,  he  must  be  given  a  certain 
amount  of  licence  so  long  as  he  did  not  do  any  real 
harm;  and  that  the  Superintendent  would,  as  it 
were,  go  bail  for  him.  But  inconvenient  curiosity 
was  one  thing,  and  suppressing  evidence  for  no 
particular  reason  was  quite  another.  At  first  greet- 
ing, Everard's  worries  had  been  distinctly  soothed, 
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if  not  removed,  by  the  sight  of  Wilson's  calm,  un- 
distinguished face,  which  looked  as  though  no 
nightmares  had  ever  disturbed  it;  but  the  calm 
turned  to  severity  as  soon  as  the  tale  was  finished. 
While  Everard  was  speaking  Wilson  sat  quite  still 
in  his  chair,  balancing  a  pencil  between  his  finger- 
tips, and  only  throwing  in  a  short  suggestion  from 
time  to  time.  When  he  had  finished,  telling  every- 
thing except  the  extraordinary  story  which  George 
Dunne  had  produced,  Wilson  put  down  the  pencil 
and  leant  back.  There  was  complete  silence  for 
about  three  minutes. 

"Well,  Mr.  Blatchington,"  Wilson  said.  (No 
informality  there,  Everard  nodded.  For  all  his 
years  and  rank,  he  felt  exactly  like  a  fifth-form  boy 
brought  before  the  headmaster  for  some  silly  and 
dangerous  trick  unworthy  of  his  age  and  position 
in  the  school.)  "You  don't  need  me  to  tell  you," 
Wilson  continued,  "that  this  may  easily  prove  a 
serious  business.  If  there  was  really  anything 
wrong  with  that  death  in  September  and  we  didn't 
know  it,  it  means  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  to  say  the 
least  of  it.  Will  you  let  me  see  those  letters,  please, 
which  you  mentioned?"  Everard  handed  them 
over  in  silence,  while  Wilson  took  a  magnifying- 
glass  from  the  drawer  of  his  desk.  The  examina- 
tion took  less  than  a  minute. 

"You  appear  to  be  right,"  he  said,  with  his  hand 
on  the  note,  to  Murdoch.  "This  one  is  almost  cer- 
tainly a  forgery.  But  we'll  get  an  expert  over  to 
make  sure."  He  spoke  into  the  house-telephone: 
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"Ask  Mr.  Thwaites  to  step  over  to  my  room  for  a 
moment;  there  are  a  couple  of  documents  I  want 
him  to  take  a  look  at." 

"What  about  the  other?"  Everard  ventured  to 
ask. 

"I'd  rather  Mr.  Thwaites  saw  it,"  Wilson  said; 
and  they  sat  in  silence  till  the  arrival  of  an  im- 
mense black-bearded  handwriting  expert. 

"Good-morning,  Mr.  Thwaites,"  said  Wilson. 
"This  is  Mr.  Blatchington,  who  has  brought  in  a 
couple  of  documents  which  I  should  be  glad  if 
you'd  cast  your  eye  over." 

"Morning,  morning,"  said  Mr.  Thwaites. 
"Right,  hand  'em  over.  No,  I  don't  want  the  glass. 
Got  better  gadgets  of  my  own."  He  sat  down  at 
the  table  and  subjected  first  one  document  and 
then  the  other  to  a  rapid  scrutiny.  "That's  a 
forgery,"  he  said  of  the  first,  "as  I  suppose  you 
know.  Middling  fair,  but  won't  stand  examina- 
tion. That's  a  stain  on  it — not  in  my  department." 

"Beer,"  said  Everard. 

"Likely  enough.  And  those  are  a  lot  of  dirty 
thumbs.  It's  had  a  grubby  life,  this  thing." 
"What  about  the  other?" 

"Not  a  forgery.  Disguised  hand,  and  clumsily 
disguised  at  that.  Not  a  good  piece  of  work  at  all. 
Look  at  all  these  stops  at  the  ends  of  the  letters, 
and  that  stupid  backward  slope  that  he  keeps  on 
putting  in.  Why  does  everyone  who  tries  to  dis- 
guise his  hand  slope  it  backwards?  Well,  those  are 
easy  riddles.  Any  more?" 
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"One,"  said  Wilson.  "Is  there  any  likelihood 
that  the  forger  of  this  one  also  wrote  the  other?" 

"Ah,  ha,  now  you're  asking.  I  can't  settle  that 
here  and  now  for  you,  you  know;  I'll  have  to  do  a 
proper  examination.  Offhand,  I  shouldn't  say  it's 
very  likely;  but  it  may  be  so." 

"One  looks  to  me  a  much  older  hand  than  the 
other,"  Everard  said.  The  expert  turned  quickly 
on  him. 

"Of  course.  That  is  what  you  were  meant  to 
think — otherwise,  what  would  be  the  sense  of 
forgery?  The  hand  forged  is  that  of  an  oldish  per- 
son— that's  what  you're  looking  at.  But  Mr.  Wil- 
son's not  asking  me  about  the  hand  that  didn't 
write  this  note — but  that  one  that  did.  You're 
going  by  the  general  look,  which  is  what  the  forger 
means  you  to  do — and,  of  course,  his  own  hesita- 
tions accentuate  the  appearance  of  age,  if  any- 
thing. But  that  doesn't  tell  you  anything  about  the 
age  of  the  forger.  The  hand  that  wrote  the  other 
thing  was  young,  of  course.  Well,  I  can't  do  any- 
thing more  here.  Can  I  take  these  things  with  me, 
Mr.  Wilson?" 

"By  all  means.  You  might  let  me  have  them 
back  as  soon  as  you  can,"  Wilson  said.  "We  may 
as  well  get  them  tested  for  finger-prints — not  that 
I  expect  it  to  be  of  much  use  now." 

"Right.  Let  you  have  'em  back  in  a  couple  of 
hours.  So  long.  Morning,  Mr.  Blatchington."  And 
he  was  gone. 

"So  it  is  a  forgery,"  Everard  said. 

"Yes.  And  if  it's  a  forgery  "  Wilson  stared 
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out  in  front  of  him  for  a  second  or  two.  "Well,  I 
don't  think  I  need  keep  you  any  longer,  Mr. 
Blatchington.  I've  got  notes  of  what  you've  told 
me.  Of  course,  I  shall  have  to  look  things  up  in  the 
official  files,  and  probably  get  into  touch  with  the 
Gloucestershire  police.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  won't 
go  away  for  a  day  or  two,  because  there  is  just  a 
possibility  that  you  may  be  wanted  again." 

"Nothing  I  can  do?"  asked  Everard  rather  un- 
happily. 

"Nothing,  I  think,  thank  you." 

Thus  coldly  dismissed,  Everard  rose  to  go.  He 
had  nearly  reached  the  door  when  Wilson,  who 
had  been  studying  him  in  a  rather  abstracted 
manner,  suddenly  spoke  again,  and  in  a  slightly 
different  tone. 

"Mr.  Blatchington!"  he  said. 

"Yes?" 

"You're  not  keeping  anything  back  still,  are 
you?  You  know,  this  may  be  rather  a  bad  mistake 
of  yours,  or  it  may  turn  out  not  to  matter.  We  can't 
tell  until  we've  looked  into  it.  But  if  it  is  serious, 
what  would  make  it  absolutely  fatal  would  be  for 
us  to  start  investigating  on  only  half  the  facts,  with 
something  else  still  in  the  background.  You  can  see 
that,  can't  you?" 

"Ye-es,"  Everard  said,  hesitating.  But  could 
Dennis  Jordan's  past  history  conceivably  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  facts? 

"Come,"  said  Wilson,  "there  is  something  more 
to  it,  isn't  there?  Hadn't  you  better  let  me  know?" 
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"If  you  like,"  said  Everard,  making  his  de- 
cision. "It  didn't — and  doesn't — seem  to  me  as  if  it 
could  have  any  possible  bearing;  but  a  rather 
extraordinary  thing  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  hap- 
pen last  night."  He  sat  down  again  and  gave  Wil- 
son an  account  of  his  adventures  at  the  Quail 
Club,  and  the  story  that  George  Dunne  had  told 
him.  "You  see,"  he  finished,  "the  only  possible 
connection  is  that  Jordan  was  at  Kingstanton  with 
me  when  the  other  affair  happened,  and  a  coinci- 
dence of  time  and  space  can  hardly  be  called  a 
connection." 

"No,"  said  Wilson,  looking  at  him  carefully.  "I 
remember  the  Ainger  case.  Not  very  well,  but  I 
can  look  it  up.  And  I  know  Dunne;  he  doesn't 
make  mistakes.  I  think  we  can  take  it  that  if  he 
says  it's  the  same  man,  it  is.  Thank  you  for  telling 
me,  Mr.  Blatchington.  Have  you  any  samples  of 
Jordan's  handwriting,  by  the  way?" 

Everard  jumped.  "No,  I  don't  think  so — unless 
my  wife  happens  to  have  kept  a  note  from  him. 
I'll  ask  her  if  you  like." 

"No,  don't  trouble.  We  can  easily  get  one." 

"But,  Mr.  Wilson,  you  don't  mean  you 
think  " 

"I  don't,"  said  Wilson.  "There's  not  nearly 
enough  to  think  anything  on,  yet.  But  you  do,  or 
you  wouldn't  have  got  into  such  a  state  about  it. 
Eh?" 

Everard  smiled  wryly.  "I  don't  know  myself," 
he  explained.  "That's  the  trouble.  I  can't  see  that 
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there  could  be  any  possible  connection,  and  I'm 
really  inclined  to  think  that  it  all  arose  because 
Dunne  told  me  the  story  last  night— of  all  nights 
—just  when  I'd  heard  about  Mclver.  I  mean,  that 
if  I'd  heard  it  at  any  other  time  I  shouldn't  have 
taken  any  particular  notice.  But  " 

"But,  as  it  is,  you're  not  quite  sure.  Quite,"  said 
Wilson.  "Just  tell  me  again,  will  you,  exactly  what 
happened  at  Kingstanton— when  you  were  actu- 
ally with  Jordan,  and  so  forth.  I  want  to  get  the 
times  accurate."  Everard  told  him,  as  nearly  as  he 
could  remember,  and  he  took  notes  of  places  and 
times  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  "Thank  you.  And  now, 
Mr.  Blatchington,  my  advice  to  you  is,  Go  home, 
and  try  to  put  all  this  out  of  your  mind  as  far  as 
possible.  You've  done  what  you  can;  you've  put  it 
into  our  hands,  and  you  must  trust  us  to  do  the 
best  we  can  with  it.  It  may  all  turn  out  to  be 
smoke,  you  never  know." 

"Then  there's  nothing  else  I  can  do?" 

"Nothing,  thank  you."  ("And  that,"  Wilson 
thought,  "is  probably  pretty  fair  punishment  for 
you.") 

"I  see.  But— Wilson — do  you  think  there's 
really  like  to  be  any  connection  at  all?" 

"Actually,"  Wilson  said,  "it  doesn't  appear  to 
me  very  probable,  and  certainly  not  proved,  on 
this  amount  of  data.  But  you  can  see  that,  if  there's 
any  question,  it's  better  to  have  cleared  it  up.  You 
might  let  me  have  your  finger-prints  before  you 
go.  They'll  presumably  be  on  those  letters,  and  it 
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will  enable  us  to  eliminate  one  lot,  at  all  events. 
Besides,"  for  the  first  time  a  faint  twinkle  came 
into  his  eye,  "it  may  be  that  the  Yard  would  like 
to  have  you  on  record." 

"What  do  I  say  to  Jordan,  if  I  see  him?" 
Everard  inquired  during  the  operation. 

"Nothing,  please!  And  if  you  can  avoid  seeing 
him,  please  do,"  Wilson  said. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


The  Questions 

AFTER  Everard  had  left  him,  Wilson  sat  for  a  long 
time  pondering  his  notes.  He  was  really  very  much 
more  angry  with  Everard  than  he  had  allowed  to 
appear — for  what  was  the  use  of  crying  over  spilt 
milk,  or  getting  indignant  with  it?  But  why  on 
earth  anybody  should  keep  the  evidence  of  a  pos- 
sible crime  shut  up  in  his  collar  drawer,  Wilson 
could  not  imagine. 

For,  of  course,  he  must  have  known  that  it  was  a 
possible  crime — or  else,  why  should  he  have  been 
interested  in  it  at  all,  other  than  with  a  purely 
monkey  interest,  which,  Wilson  had  to  admit,  was 
not  altogether  unlikely.  But  was  it  a  possible 
crime?  Back  to  the  evidence,  what  there  was  of  it, 
and  consider  things  all  over  again. 

This  letter  was  a  forgery.  So  much  seemed 
fairly  well  established,  though  he  would  wait  for 
Thwaites's  official  report  before  'phoning  the 
Gloucestershire  police.  Blast  the  Gloucestershire 
police,  anyhow!  Why  couldn't  they  have  found 
that  out  for  themselves,  at  least,  said  Wilson,  and 
then  recollected  that  they  could  not  have  any  rea- 
son to  suspect  a  forgery.  There  was  no  question  of 
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foul  play  at  the  time,  and  Murdoch,  the  foreman, 
said  that  the  letter  was  in  Burdett's  handwriting. 
Probably  they  never  gave  it  more  than  a  glance 
themselves,  if  they  saw  it.  Well,  then,  blast  Mur- 
doch. Somebody  ought  to  be  blasted,  certainly. 

Well,  if  it  was  a  forgery,  somebody  must  have 
forged  it.  Certainly;  but  there  was  no  sense  in  try- 
ing to  guess  who,  without  further  information 
from  the  people  on  the  spot.  He  would  call  up 
Gloucester  as  soon  as  he  had  the  report  from 
Thwaites.  If  forged,  forged  with  what  purpose? 
To  get  the  shots  put  in,  obviously.  Why?  Well, 
there  were  several  possibilities.  One:  it  might  be 
some  stupid  practical  joke,  in  which  case  there 
must  be  a  stupid  practical  joker  in  Kingstanton 
going  about  with  an  uncomfortable  burden  on  his 
conscience,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  very  difficult, 
even  if  unprofitable,  to  find  him.  Unless,  indeed, 
he'd  left  the  neighbourhood  in  the  interval — 
bother  Everard  Blatchington.  Matter  for  local  in- 
vestigation, anyhow.  Two:  there  might  be  some 
other  local  reason  of  which  no  trace  had  appeared. 
That  also  would  have  to  be  left  for  further  in- 
quiry. (Mem.  Thwaites  had  said  that  the  forgery 
was  only  moderate,  but  it  had  certainly  deceived 
those  whom  it  was  meant  to  deceive.  Therefore  it 
must  have  been  done  by  someone  who  had  at  any 
rate  some  facility,  or  who  was  pretty  familiar  with 
Burdett's  handwriting.  Most  people  in  villages 
cannot  forge  at  all.  Perhaps  Superintendent 
Quayle,  of  the  Gloucestershire  County  Police, 
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would  know  the  names  of  some  budding  forgers 
in  the  neighbourhood.  More  likely  not.)  Three:  it 
had  been  done  by  someone  who  definitely  wanted 
an  explosion  that  afternoon.  Here  there  were  cer- 
tainly two  possibilities.  The  first,  and  most  likely 
one,  was  that  Mclver  himself  had  done  it.  After 
all,  his  was  the  hand  that  actually  pulled  the 
switch;  and,  if  he  had  really  set  his  heart  on  hav- 
ing an  authentic  explosion  to  amuse  his  party,  he 
would  have  had  to  arrange  for  the  shots  to  be  put 
in  first.  Though  why,  in  that  event,  he  hadn't  gone 
further  and  displayed  the  quarry  before  firing  off, 
Wilson  could  not  quite  see.  Surely  the  members  of 
the  F.B.I.,  or  whatever  they  were,  were  not  just 
children,  to  be  made  happy  by  a  bang? 

The  main  arguments  against  Mclver's  responsi- 
bility, as  far  as  Wilson  could  see,  were  two — first, 
the  appalling  carelessness  of  arranging  an  ex- 
plosion without  warning,  in  a  place  which  every- 
one believed  to  be  free  from  danger — as  a  result  of 
which,  in  fact,  a  life  had  actually  been  sacrificed ; 
and,  secondly,  as  Everard  had  already  pointed  out 
in  his  statement,  the  extraordinary  method 
adopted,  that  of  forging  a  note  from  his  own  sub- 
ordinate to  that  subordinate's  subordinate,  instead 
of  simply  issuing  an  order  over  his  head.  As  to  the 
first  objection,  it  was  possible,  of  course,  that  it  was 
pure  forgetfulness.  Men  could  and  did  forget 
things,  even  to  a  criminal  extent,  as  this  would 
certainly  be.  As  to  the  second,  it  was  just  conceiv- 
able that  there  might  be  some  local  explanation. 
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Murdoch,  for  example,  might  be  on  Burdett's 
side  and  habitually  refuse  to  take  orders  from  any- 
one else.  Or  Mclver  might  have  been  too  afraid  of 
Burdett  to  give  a  counter-order,  openly,  on  a  sub- 
ject on  which  the  latter  felt  so  strongly.  It  would 
argue  a  pretty  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  at  the 
works  if  this  were  so,  and  would  also  show  a  pretty 
unbalanced  state  of  mind  in  the  managing  director. 
But,  of  course,  he  was  unbalanced ;  he'd  taken  his 
own  life.  On  the  whole,  Mclver's  suicide  made  it 
definitely  more  likely  that  he  was  responsible  for 
the  shots  being  in,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  forged 
note.  And  if  he  had  done  a  thing  like  that,  and  it 
had  resulted  in  killing  the  man  whom  he  so  dis- 
liked, he  seemed  just  the  type  that  would  not  have 
the  courage  to  confess  it,  but  would  secretly  eat  his 
heart  out.  And  if,  after  all,  people  appeared  to  be 
guessing  at  the  truth,  that  type  would  be  likely  to 
take  to  suicide  as  the  easiest  way  out.  The  possi- 
bility that  somebody  in  the  firm  other  than  Mc- 
lver had  desired  the  explosion  so  earnestly  as  to 
stage  it  that  way  Wilson  dismissed  as  fantastic. 
There  was  no  evidence  that  anyone  else  was  par- 
ticularly interested ;  and,  if  anyone  had  been,  what 
an  unwarrantable,  not  to  say  lunatic,  way  to  pro- 
ceed about  it! 

There  remained,  of  course,  one  possibility  that 
must  be  considered,  at  least;  viz.,  that  the  ex- 
plosion had  been  intended  to  occur  when  Burdett 
was  in  the  quarry;  had  been  aimed,  in  fact,  at  kill- 
ing him.  Wilson  pondered  this  awhile,  but  came 
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to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  possible  evidence 
for  that  lay  in  the  fact  that  Burdett  had  un- 
doubtedly been  particularly  unpopular  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  but  that  unpopularity  was  hardly 
proof  of  murder.  Besides,  if  anybody  had  decided 
to  murder  Burdett  in  this  somewhat  out-of-the- 
way  fashion,  he  must  have  known  that  Burdett  was 
likely  to  be  in  the  quarry  that  Saturday  afternoon; 
must,  in  fact,  have  been  privy  to  the  contents  of  the 
second  letter,  and  must  have  known  that  Mclver 
was  intending  to  pull  the  switch  over.  It  even 
looked  as  though  such  a  murderer  must  have 
written  the  second  letter  himself.  Well,  Thwaites 
would  say  if  that  was  a  possibility  or  not.  Any- 
how, the  man  could  hardly  have  known  Mclver's 
intentions  in  advance.  Unless,  of  course,  he  were 
Mclver  himself.  But,  Wilson  reflected,  he  had 
quite  enough  against  the  suicide  already,  without 
making  him  out  a  murderer  as  well.  Anyway,  the 
suggestion  fitted  far  less  well  with  what  he  knew 
of  Mclver's  character  than  the  supposition  that  he 
was  an  unbalanced  man  who  had  done  a  very 
stupid  thing  and  was  unable  to  face  the  conse- 
quences. 

In  the  midst  of  these  cogitations  a  messenger 
entered  bearing  the  report  from  Thwaites.  The 
handwritings  of  the  two  letters  bore  not  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  each  other.  So  that  was 
that.  Wilson  ordered  a  'phone  call  to  be  put 
through  to  the  Gloucestershire  County  Police,  and 
set  about  collecting  his  papers.  He  was  afraid  that 
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it  would  mean  a  visit  to  Gloucester,  at  least,  if  not 
to  Kingstanton,  and  he  did  not  want  to  take  any 
of  his  men  off  the  jobs  upon  which  they  were  en- 
gaged for  what  might  turn  out  to  be  nothing  but  a 
mare's  nest,  after  all. 

To  Superintendent  Quayle,  who  answered  his 
call,  he  said  nothing  more  than  that  he  had  become 
possessed  of  a  couple  of  documents  which  had 
some  bearing  on  the  death  of  a  man  in  Kingstan- 
ton quarry  in  September,  and  might  possibly  have 
a  connection  with  the  suicide  of  Attwoods'  man- 
aging director.  If  the  superintendent  would  care 
to  have  a  look  at  them  and  talk  them  over,  he 
would  be  glad  to  come  down  to  Gloucester  and  see 
him.  They  might  be  of  some  importance — or  of 
none;  but  they  were  best  not  discussed  over  the 
telephone.  The  superintendent  was  obviously 
highly  intrigued  by  the  message,  looked  up  a 
series  of  possible  trains  for  Wilson,  and  promised 
to  have  all  the  necessary  papers  and  a  man  from 
Kingstanton  in  readiness  for  his  arrival. 

Wilson  had  some  time  to  spare  before  his  train, 
and  devoted  it  to  making  a  list  of  the  principal 
preliminary  questions  which  he  would  have  to  ask 
of  Superintendent  Quayle  or  his  subordinate.  As 
tabulated  in  his  notebook  they  ran  as  follows : — 

(1)  Had  the  police  seen,  or  taken  any  special 
notice  of,  the  two  letters  which  he  was  now  bring- 
ing down  to  them? 

(2)  If,  as  he  supposed,  they  had  not,  did  they 
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recognise  at  all  the  writing  on  the  second  one,  or 
could  they  suggest  any  possible  author  for  it? 

(3)  Had  that  letter  been  canvassed  in  the  dis- 
trict at  all?  and  if  so,  what  conclusions  had  been 
reached? 

(4)  Was  Burdett  the  kind  of  man  who  could  be 
relied  upon  to  react  promptly  to  a  communica- 
tion of  that  sort? 

(5)  Did  they  know  whether  there  was  any  truth 
in  it?  Had  the  boys,  any  boys,  really  been  intend- 
ing to  go  to  the  quarry  that  afternoon? 

(6)  What  sort  of  man  was  Murdoch,  the  fore- 
man? Could  his  word  be  relied  on?  What  were 
his  relations  with  Burdett?  Would  he  have  been 
likely  to  disobey  an  order  given  him  by  Burdett's 
superior? 

(7)  What  sort  of  man  was  Mclver?  Was  he  in 
the  least  likely  to  have  sent  a  forged  note?  Was  he 
really  on  such  bad  terms  with  Burdett  as  gossip 
suggested?  What  would  have  been  his  reaction, 
suppose  he  had  found  that  he  had  unintentionally 
killed  his  works  manager?  Would  he  have  been 
likely  to  keep  silence,  and  thereafter  fret  himself 
into  suicide?  And,  finally,  did  he  really  commit 
suicide?  or  was  there  any  possibility  of  an  acci- 
dent? 

(8)  Were  there  any  known  forgers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood? or  alternatively,  any  habitual  practical 
jokers? 

(9)  Lastly,  and  just  to  make  sure  that  every 
possibility  had  been  canvassed,  what  was  the  truth 
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about  Burdett's  relations  with  the  neighbourhood 
generally?  What  enemies  had  he,  and  were  there 
any  so  bitter  as  to  be  likely  to  plan  his  deliberate 
murder? 

Having  written  down  these  questions,  Wilson 
read  them  through  slowly  and  thoughtfully.  Then 
he  took  his  pen,  and  added  another  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sheet — 

(10)  Was  anything  known  of  Dennis  Jordan 
or  Norman  in  the  neighbourhood? 
— and  sent  a  messenger  to  get  him  a  report  of  the 
inquest  in  which  Dennis  Norman  had  been  con- 
cerned. He  was  himself  quite  honest  in  telling 
Everard  that  he  thought  any  connection  unlikely; 
but  it  would  at  least  provide  something  to  read  in 
the  train,  and  meanwhile  his  subordinates  might 
spend  a  little  time  digging  out  Dennis's  recent  his- 
tory, and  finding,  if  possible,  a  specimen  of  his 
handwriting.  This  done,  he  looked  up  at  the  clock, 
and  gave  a  start.  It  was  nearly  time  to  be  leaving, 
and  he  had  entirely  forgotten  a  commission  which 
he  had  solemnly  promised  to  execute  for  Mrs. 
Wilson.  There  was  just  time  to  do  it  on  the  way 
to  Paddington,  if  he  hurried.  Accordingly,  he 
went  downstairs  at  a  run,  and  so  missed  by  inches 
an  urgent  telephone  call  that  was  on  its  way  to 
him  from  Everard  Blatchington. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


The  Inspector 

"WELL,  Mr.  Wilson,  I'm  delighted  to  see  you,  and 
how  are  you?"  said  Superintendent  Quayle,  wring- 
ing Wilson's  hand  with  every  sign  of  delight. 
"Long  time  since  we've  seen  you  in  these  parts, 
eh?  Not  since  you  arrested  the  coroner  at  Bleaford 
for  us — but  then  you  were  on  holiday,  weren't 
you?  Back  at  work  now,  and  I  must  say  you're 
looking  well  on  it.  This  is  Inspector  Grayson,  from 
Kingstanton.  Inspector  Grayson,  Mr.  Wilson." 

"Pleased  to  meet  you,"  said  Inspector  Grayson, 
a  stout  man  who  was  as  brief  in  statement  as  his 
superior  was  voluble. 

"Inspector  Grayson  knows  all  there  is  to  be 
known  about  these  two  cases.  A  very  valuable 
officer,  Inspector  Grayson.  Well,  Mr.  Wilson, 
what  have  you  to  tell  us?" 

"Not  much,  I'm  afraid,"  said  Wilspn;  "and 
what  I  have  may  be  of  no  interest.  I've  come  to 
show  you  these  two  notes,  Mr.  Quayle,  primarily." 
He  handed  them  over  to  the  two  officers. 

"Those  are  ours,"  said  Grayson;  and  looked  a 
question. 

"I'm  afraid  they  are.  This  is  how  they  came  into 
my  possession,"  Wilson  said;  and  gave  a  brief 
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account,  including  the  report  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Thwaites.  Both  officers  listened  with 
interest,  and  Superintendent  Quayle  looked  up  at 
the  end  of  it  in  frank  amazement. 

"Well,  I'm  jiggered!"  he  said.  "Of  all  the  things 
to  do!  I  hope  you  gave  it  that  young  juggins  good 
and  plenty,  Mr.  Wilson!" 

"He's  not  so  young,"  Wilson  said.  "Old  enough 
to  know  a  good  deal  better.  But  I  fancy  he  knows 
it  now,  a  bit.  He  certainly  owes  you  an  apology, 
but  I'm  afraid  you'll  have  to  accept  me  as  the 
bearer  of  it." 

"Well,  I'm  jiggered!"  Superintendent  Quayle 
said  again.  "So  that  thing's  a  forgery,  is  it?  Well, 
if  that  doesn't  put  the  lid  on  it!  That  does  look 
more  as  if  what  people  are  making  out  about  the 
other  thing  was  true,  eh,  Grayson?" 

"Uh,"  said  the  inspector,  who  was  evidently  a 
noncommittal  type  of  man. 

"You  mean  that  Mclver  sent  it?"  Wilson  asked. 
"That  is  what's  been  said,  is  it?" 

"That's  so,  isn't  it,  Grayson?" 

"Oh,  yes,  they  said  it,"  said  the  inspector.  "But 
they  didn't  mean  it,  most  of  'em,  nor  know  any- 
thing about  it.  They  just  said  the  first  thing  that 
came  into  their  heads." 

"Then  you  didn't  think  it  was  true?" 

"No,  sir.  Seemed  to  me  a  fool  idea.  Of  course,  if 
your  Mr.  Thwaites  could  tell  us  this  was  written 
by  Mr.  Mclver,  that'd  put  a  different  showing  on 
it — but  could  he  now?" 
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"I  don't  think  so,  positively,"  Wilson  said.  "He 
could  tell  you  whether  it  might  have  been,  of 
course.  In  the  case  of  this  letter,  now" — he  touched 
it — "he  says  that  it  was  certainly  not  written  by 
the  same  hand  as  wrote  the  other." 

"Who  said  it  was?"  asked  Quayle. 

"Nobody  that  I  know  of.  Do  you  know  who 
wrote  it,  then?"  Quayle  looked  at  the  inspector, 
who  shook  his  head. 

"No,  sir.  We  made  a  few  inquiries,  but  nothing 
came  of  them.  Didn't  expect  anything,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  seeing  what  had  happened.  We 
took  it  for  granted  that  the  joker  who'd  written  it 
would  be  a  bit  shy  of  coming  forward — and  would 
keep  his  pals  in  the  background  too." 

"So  you  took  it  to  be  a  practical  joke  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was 
any  truth  in  it — whether  the  boys  were  actually 
going  to  play  there  that  afternoon  or  not?" 

"Same  with  that,  sir.  They  may  have  been  or 
they  may  not;  but  we  reckoned  if  we  asked  them 
we'd  only  get  lies.  And  it  wasn't  a  crime  to  play 
in  the  quarry — nor  a  crime  to  let  on  to  old  Burdett 
that  they  were  going  to,  either." 

"No,  not  unless  someone — knew  that  something 
was  likely  to  happen." 

"Here,  I  say,  Mr.  Wilson,  that's  going  a  bit  far, 
isn't  it?"  Quayle  protested.  "You're  not  going  to 
try  and  make  this  out  a  murder  case,  are  you?  and 
against  a  man  who's  dead,  at  that?  It  would  make 
a  terrible  to-do,  and  from  all  I  hear  it's  not  in  the 
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least  likely  that  Mr.  Mclver  was  that  kind  of  man 
at  all.  You'll  excuse  me  saying  that  I  think  you 
London  people  are  a  bit  apt  to  get  over-suspicious 
at  times !" 

"I  assure  you  I  was  only  asking  a  question,"  said 
Wilson,  as  innocently  as  the  Elephant's  Child ;  but 
Quayle  was  really  ruffled.  He  was  not,  clearly,  the 
kind  of  policeman  who  is  all  agog  to  smell  out 
murder;  nor  did  he  like  suggestions  which  might 
cast  even  the  mildest  aspersions  on  his  own  force. 
The  enthusiasm  with  which  he  had  welcomed 
Wilson's  arrival  rapidly  evaporated;  and  before 
very  long  he  bethought  himself  of  some  urgent 
county  business  which  needed  his  immediate  at- 
tention, and  had  excused  himself,  leaving  Wilson 
in  the  hands  of  Inspector  Grayson,  who  would  be 
delighted  to  tell  him  "any  little  thing  he  wanted  to 
know."  Superintendent  Quayle's  effusive  cordiality 
had  its  reverse  side. 

When  he  had  gone  the  inspector  shook  his  head 
in  a  resigned  manner.  "You  haven't  really  come 
down  to  tell  us  it  was  murder,  sir,  have  you?"  he 
said.  aYou  haven't  got  something  up  your  sleeve 
that  none  of  us  here  know  anything  about?" 

"Not  a  thing,"  Wilson  assured  him.  "I  was  only 
trying  to  find  out  what  you  thought.  I  gather  you, 
yourself,  don't  think  murder's  very  likely." 

"I'd  be  very  sorry  to  think  it,  sir,"  Grayson  said. 
"To  my  mind,  Mr.  Mclver  wasn't  that  kind  of 
man  at  all,  though  he'd  a  quick  temper,  and  he  did 
get  a  bit  queer  towards  the  end.  But  that  wasn't 
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to  be  wondered  at,  the  things  he  had  to  put  up 
with." 

"Well,  that's  part  of  one  of  my  questions  an- 
swered, anyway,"  Wilson  said.  "I  wondered  what 
sort  of  a  man  he  was,  and  how  he  came  into  such 
a  state."  He  had  taken  the  list  of  questions  out  of 
his  pocket,  and  was  glancing  down  them  as  he 
spoke. 

"Excuse  me,  sir,"  Grayson  said.  "If  I  might 
have  a  look  at  them — perhaps  I  could  answer  one 
or  two  for  you." 

"By  all  means."  Grayson  took  the  paper  and 
pored  over  it  for  a  minute.  "About  the  letters — no, 
we've  taken  no  particular  notice,  beyond  what  I 
told  you  just  now.  P'r'aps  we  ought  to  have;  but, 
you  see,  we  hadn't  got  them;  and  there  didn't  seem 
to  be  anything  to  look  into.  It  looked  all  plain 
enough  sailing,  if  you  see,  sir." 

"Oh,  quite.  I'm  not  blaming  you  in  the  least;  in 
fact,  neither  of  us  knows  whether  there's  anything 
to  be  blaming  anybody  for,  yet." 

"I  dare  say  we  might  have  spotted  that  one  was 
a  forgery,  if  we'd  looked  at  it;  but  the  fact  is  we 
didn't  just  more  than  look  at  it.  Mr.  Revell — 
that's  the  coroner — he  was  the  only  one  who  saw  it 
properly,  for  he  was  at  the  station  when  John 
Willy  Murdoch  brought  it  in.  But  I  don't  suppose 
he'd  think  of  its  being  a  forgery,  if  John  Willy 
said  it  was  all  right. 

"As  to  your  second  question,  no,  we  didn't  rec- 
ognise the  writing  for  anyone's.  We  did  have  a 
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bit  of  a  look  at  that  letter  when  young  Charles 
Burdett  brought  it  to  the  station;  but  we  hadn't 
any  idea  who'd  have  written  it.  And,  as  I  said,  we 
didn't  think  we'd  get  anything  but  lies  if  we  asked. 
That  pretty  well  answers  your  questions  three  and 
five  as  well,  sir,  I  mean  as  well  as  they  can  be 
answered.  Maybe  we  ought  to  have  done  more 
about  it;  but  we  didn't. 

"Question  four.  Well,  I  wouldn't  like  to  say  for 
certain.  You  never  can  tell  about  a  man;  but  I'd 
bet  a  lot  that  if  I'd  sprung  a  tale  like  that  on 
Burdett,  he'd  have  been  off  like  a  shot.  He  was  fair 
silly  about  that  firing  system  of  his — you  know  it 
was  mostly  his  idea — and  anyone  could  always  get 
a  rise  out  of  him  about  it,  any  time." 

"And  was  Mclver  silly  about  it  too?" 

"Not  so  silly,  because  it  was  Burdett's  idea, 
though  he  was  keen  enough.  And  I  must  say  he 
was  perfectly  fair  about  it,  and  gave  Burdett  all 
the  credit.  No,  Mr.  Mclver  was  silly  about  his  re- 
ception, wanted  to  make  a  great  show  of  it,  and  if 
everything  wasn't  in  working  order,  it  ought  to  be. 
That's  why  they  had  the  row  about  the  firing. 

"Murdoch?  I  shouldn't  trust  Murdoch's  word, 
and  again,  I  shouldn't  not  trust  it,  sir,  if  you  see 
what  I  mean.  I  mean,  it  all  depends;  I  dare  say 
he's  as  reliable  as  the  next,  but  it  won't  amount  to 
much  when  all's  said  and  done.  As  to  his  relations 
with  Burdett,  I  don't  know  so  very  much.  My  idea 
is  that  they  were  pretty  much  birds  of  a  feather 
and  pulled  along  together  their  own  way.  They 
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had  some  flaming  rows  from  time  to  time,  but 
nothing  ever  seemed  to  come  of  it.  Of  course, 
Murdoch's  character's  no  great  shakes.  He's  a 
good  workman,  or  so  I  understand ;  but  he  drinks 
like  a  fish  and  has  no  respect  for  his  betters.  If  he 
had  had  a  quarrel  with  Burdett,  he'd  be  quite 
capable  of  doing  him  down,  if  he  could;  but  I 
never  heard  that  he  had." 

"Not  an  amiable  character,  you'd  say?" 

"No;  but  not  so  unamiable  either.  Ordinary 
grousy  sort  of  fellow.  I  can't  say  what  he'd  have 
done,  if  somebody  had  given  him  an  order  over 
Burdett's  head,  in  general.  It  would  depend  on  his 
mood.  He  might  have  thought  it  rather  a  lark,  to 
put  one  over  on  old  Jimmy;  on  the  other  hand,  he 
might  have  taken  sides  against  new-fangled  inno- 
vations, and  told  whoever  it  was  that  he'd  have  to 
make  it  right  with  Mr.  Burdett  first." 

"In  fact,  he  might  have  reacted  either  way?" 

"In  general,  yes;  but  in  this  case,  no.  You  see, 
sir,"  said  the  inspector  earnestly,  "you're  forget- 
ting one  thing — the  football  match.  John  Willy's 
one  passion  in  life  is  his  football.  That  order  of 
Burdett's  meant  missing  his  match,  or  most  of  it; 
and  you  may  bet  your  life  that  if  there'd  been  any- 
thing doubtful  or  odd  about  it  John  Willy  would 
have  found  the  hole  and  refused  to  touch  it.  No, 
John  Willy  either  got  that  order,  or  believed  he 
got  that  order,  straight  from  Burdett;  and  that 
being  so,  whether  he's  ordinarily  a  liar  or  not 
doesn't  seem  to  matter  much." 
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"Urn.  Thank  you.  You  appear  to  have  answered 
some  of  my  questions  about  Mclver  already.  Can 
you  tell  me  whether  he  was  the  kind  of  man  to 
have  killed  himself,  supposing  that  was  what  he 
had  done?" 

"Supposing  he'd  got  the  shots  put  in  all  un- 
known to  Burdett,  and  then  fired  them  off  without 
any  warning,  you  mean?  Yes,  I  should  think  he 
might  have— in  fact,  I  think  he  did  kill  himself 
partly  because  other  people  were  saying  or  hinting 
that  that's  what  must  have  happened.  But  as  to 
whether  he  did  or  not,  you're  overlooking  one 
thing,  sir.  Mr.  Mclver  didn't  pull  that  switch  off 
his  own  bat.  He  was  asked  to  do  it." 

"Oh?  Who  by?" 

"Sir  William  Gloster,  one  of  the  guests  at  the 
lunch.  Sir  William  was  very  much  interested  in 
the  whole  outfit,  and  asked  a  lot  of  questions  about 
it.  In  fact,  he  was  just  going  to  pull  the  switch 
himself,  when  Mr.  Mclver,  polite-like,  did  it  for 
him.  He  could  hardly  have  planned  that  himself, 
you  see." 

"I  see.  Did  you  hear  this  from  Mr.  Mclver?" 

"In  the  first  place  I  did,  sir.  He  as  good  as  said 
so  at  the  inquest.  But  when  there  was  all  this  talk 
I  thought  I'd  get  it  confirmed;  and  I  did." 

"From  Sir  William  Gloster?" 

"No,  sir.  You  see,  he  was  only  a  guest;  he  doesn't 
live  here,  and  I  thought  I  could  hardly  go  up  to 
London  bothering  him.  But  I  asked  one  or  two  of 
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the  people  hereabouts  who  were  there,  and  they 
said  the  same." 

"I  see.  But  it  doesn't  take  us  very  far,  does  it?" 
Wilson  said.  "Even  if  he  didn't  prompt  Sir 
William— and  I  agree  he  hardly  could— he  might 
have  been  intending  to  pull  the  switch  later  him- 
self." 

"Yes,  sir.  I  only  thought  I'd  mention  it." 

"I  suppose  he  really  did  commit  suicide?" 

"Oh,  yes,  sir;  I  don't  think  there's  any  doubt 
about  that.  I  was  over  at  the  place  myself  directly, 
almost  as  soon  as  they'd  cut  him  down.  He'd 
climbed  on  a  stool  and  strung  himself  up  to  the 
crossbeam  and  then  kicked  the  stool  away.  It  was 
all  perfectly  clear,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  and  not  a  thing 
to  suggest  anything  else." 

"And  he  did  it  because  of  these  rumours?  Or 
was  there  anything  in  the  suggestion  that  his  own 
work  had  been  falling  off?" 

"I  couldn't  say,  sir,  for  certain.  You  know  how 
it  is,  when  chattering  leads  to  trouble,  at  once  the 
people  who've  been  talking  the  loudest  shut  up 
like  clams  and  you  can't  get  a  thing  out  of  them. 
But  there  were  rumours  of  that  sort,  there's  no 
doubt.  I  think,  in  my  own  mind,  they  probably 
grew  up  because  Attwoods  have  been  going  a  bit 
slower  down  here  the  past  few  weeks,  discharging 
workers  here  and  there — nothing  to  make  a  lot  of 
difference,  but  you  know  how  little  it  takes  to  set 
people  talking.  They  say  it's  because  the  firm  itself 
isn't  doing  too  well,  but  whether  that's  true  or  not 
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I  can't  say.  Anyhow,  they  have  been  sacking  a  few, 
and  there  weren't  wanting  those  who'd  say  that 
that  was  Mr.  Mclver's  bad  management — I  dare 
say  you  know  some  of  his  ideas  weren't  too  popu- 
lar, with  more  than  Burdett.  I  know  for  a  fact, 
for  Mrs.  Mclver  told  me,  that  he'd  lately  been 
afraid  of  being  discharged  himself,  though  Att- 
woods'  man  who  came  to  the  inquest  said  it  was 
all  moonshine,  and  very  likely  he  imagined  it. 
But  it's  a  funny  thing  how  all  those  stories  started, 
sir,  and  that's  a  fact.  I  can't  remember  ever  to  have 
seen  such  a  dead  set  made  at  a  man  in  all  the  years 
I've  been  here,"  said  Grayson.  "And  it's  not  as 
though  he  was  unpopular  to  start  with,  either. 
There  was  a  good  few  liked  him  all  right  at  the 
start,  and  some  even  up  to  the  end.  They  just 
didn't  seem  to  be  able  to  stop  talking,  that's  all." 

"And  this  without  knowing  that  note  to  Mur- 
doch was  a  forgery,"  Wilson  mused.  "Or  did 
somebody  suspect  that?" 

"I  never  heard  a  word  to  suggest  it,  sir,"  said 
Grayson.  "I  suppose  you're  really  certain  that  it 
is?  It  sounds  jolly  queer  to  me." 

"I  don't  think  there's  any  doubt.  But  what's  your 
trouble?" 

"Well,  if  it  was,  sir,  how'd  Murdoch  come  to 
get  it  from  Burdett  himself?" 

"From  Burdett  himself  I  But  did  he?  That's  the 
first  I've  heard  of  that,"  said  Wilson. 

"He  did,  sir.  At  least,  young  Neddy  Parfitt 
brought  it  from  Burdett." 
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"Ah,  but  that's  not  quite  the  same  thing,  is  it? 
How  do  you  know  that  Neddy  Parfitt  really 
brought  it  from  Burden's  own  hands?" 

Grayson  scratched  his  head.  "Well,  now  you 
mention  it,  I  don't,  sir.  I  never  thought  to  ask. 
But  that's  easy  remedied.  I  can  telephone  Sergeant 
Thomas  at  my  station  and  get  him  to  go  over  and 
ask  Neddy.  Or,  if  you'd  rather,  I  could  go  over 
and  ask  Neddy  myself.  I've  got  a  little  flivver  out- 
side, and  it  wouldn't  take  me  long." 

"I  think  I'd  like  to  come  with  you,"  Wilson  said. 
It  was,  in  a  sense,  no  business  of  his;  but  if  his 
expert's  opinion  was  to  be  challenged,  he  wanted 
to  have  the  facts  beyond  dispute.  He  knew  his 
Thwaites ;  and  it  was  worth  while  waiting  an  hour 
or  two  in  Gloucestershire  in  order  to  save  endless 
complaints  at  the  Yard.  He  packed  himself  into 
Inspector  Grayson's  two-seater,  and  used  the  time 
to  obtain  further  light,  in  so  far  as  it  was  available, 
into  the  habits  and  opinions  of  the  population  of 
Kingstanton. 

"I've  never  heard  of  any  forgers  hereabouts," 
Grayson  said,  continuing  the  previous  conversa- 
tion, "nor  of  any  practical  jokers  on  a  big  scale,  so 
to  speak.  Of  course,  any  village  has  plenty  of 
young  clowns,  and  I  suppose  any  one  of  them 
might  have  thought  it  would  be  a  good  wheeze  to 
have  old  Burdett  on.  As  to  his  having  enemies,  that 
depends  on  what  you  mean.  In  one  sense,  he'd 
dozens ;  he  was  a  crotchety  old  beggar  whom  very 
few  got  on  with.  In  another,  and  that  I  take  it  is 
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the  sense  you  mean,  he  hadn't  any  at  all.  That's  to 
say,  there  were  a  lot  who'd  quarrelled  with  him, 
but  nobody,  I'd  say,  enough  really  to  feel  bitter 
about  it.  I  should  say  Mr.  Mclver  disliked  him  as 
much  as  anyone,  and  there's  no  doubt  Mr.  Mclver 
was  tremendously  cut  up  when  he  was  killed." 

"Then  you  think,  I  gather,  that  Mclver  had  the 
strongest  motive  of  anyone  for  wishing  to  kill  Bur- 
dett,  and  you  don't  think  there's  any  likelihood 
that  he  did  kill  him?" 

"That's  my  opinion,  sir,"  said  Grayson  firmly; 
and  drove  on  a  while  in  silence. 

"There's  the  village,"  he  said  after  a  pause. 
"That's  Attwoods'  works  over  there,  where  the 
lights  are.  The  Parfitts'  cottage  is  down  there  on 
the  right.  If  you  won't  mind  waiting  a  minute,  I'll 
just  slip  down  and  see  if  Ned's  in." 

Ned  Parfitt  was  at  home,  a  cheeky,  intelligent 
urchin  of  thirteen  or  so.  But  his  very  intelligence 
made  him  poor  comfort  to  Wilson.  For  he  was 
quite  definite  that  the  note  he  had  given  to  Mr. 
Murdoch  came  from  Mr.  Burdett's  own  hands.  He 
was  walking  along  the  road  just  near  the  works 
gates  about  a  quarter  to  twelve  when  Mr.  Burdett 
came  out  in  a  car.  The  car  stopped  by  him  and 
Mr.  Burdett  leaned  out  and  said,  "Take  this  to 
Murdoch's  place  and  look  sharp  about  it."  And 
he'd  taken  it;  he  hadn't  looked  as  sharp  as  he 
might,  but  that  was  because  he'd  met  some  friends 
and  forgotten  the  time.  And  when  he  did  get  to 
Mr.  Murdoch's  place,  he  was  out  round  at  the 
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Feathers,  so  he'd  had  to  take  it  round  there — but 
he  didn't  give  it  into  Mr.  Murdoch's  hands  be- 
cause he  didn't  want  his  head  clouted.  But  it  got 
to  Mr.  Murdoch  all  right,  didn't  it?  and  was  there 
anything  wrong,  please? 

"No,  nothing  wrong,"  said  Wilson,  parting  with 
sixpence  and  a  sigh,  and  climbing  back  into  the 
car  for  Grayson  to  return  him  to  Gloucester.  Noth- 
ing wrong — except  that  he  had  utterly  wasted  most 
of  the  day  on  a  mare's  nest.  For  if  Burdett  had 
himself  handed  out  the  note — and  the  boy  seemed 
reliable  enough — there  really  could  be  no  question 
of  the  note  being  a  forgery.  There  was  nothing  in 
it  at  all.  Burdett  had  suffered  a  sudden  change  of 
heart,  and  almost  immediately,  an  equally  sudden 
lapse  of  memory,  which  had  resulted  in  his  almost 
literally  digging  his  own  grave.  He  had  gone  tem- 
porarily insane;  and  Mclver  after  him.  had  also 
gone  temporarily  insane  and  taken  his  own  life. 
That  was  all ;  and  the  only  thing  left  to  do  now  was 
to  apologise  to  Quayle  for  wasting  his  time,  catch 
the  next  available  train  to  London,  and  in  the 
morning  curse  Thwaites  heartily  for  confirming 
him  in  a  complete  and  idiotic  error. 

"I'm  afraid  I've  never  heard  of  Dennis  Jordan 
or  Norman,  sir,"  the  conscientious  Grayson  contin- 
ued. "Is  he  supposed  to  live  hereabouts?" 

"Oh,  never  mind  him,"  Wilson  said,  restraining 
himself  from  snapping;  for,  after  all,  Grayson  had 
been  most  obliging,  and  it  was  not  his  fault.  "That 
was  just  a  name  that  cropped  up  casually;  if  you've 
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not  heard  of  him  it  doesn't  matter.  Nothing  to  do 
with  this  case.  Nothing  at  all,"  he  mentally  added, 
with  an  extra  curse  for  Everard  Blatchington.  For 
(if  it  had  not  been  for  Everard's  indiscretions,  fol- 
lowed by  Everard's  nightmares,  Superintendent 
Wilson  of  Scotland  Yard  would  not  be  feeling  a 
fool  on  a  cold  November  road  in  Gloucestershire. 

So  when,  after  a  cold  journey  to  London  on  a 
train  which  ran  into  a  bank  of  fog  somewhere 
about  Reading,  Superintendent  Wilson  at  last 
reached  his  home,  only  to  be  told  that  Mr.  Everard 
Blatchington  had  rung  him  up  two  or  three  times 
in  the  course  of  the  evening,  he  emitted  no  more 
than  a  disgusted  snort,  and  stalked  moodily  up  to 
bed. 


CHAPTER  XV 


The  Conspiracy 

EVERARD,  after  his  interview  with  Wilson,  had 
gone  away  as  crushed  as  any  superintendent  could 
possibly  desire,  had  come  home,  indeed,  so  out  of 
conceit  with  himself  that  when  he  entered  he  had 
not  the  spirit  to  face  any  of  his  household,  but 
slunk  upstairs  and  hid  himself  in  his  study  without 
a  word  to  anyone.  Consequently,  it  was  only  by 
an  accident  that  he  happened,  an  hour  and  a  half 
later,  to  be  crossing  the  landing  at  the  moment 
when  his  butler  was  assuring  a  telephone  caller 
that  no,  Mr.  Blatchington  had  not  come  in  yet,  and 
nobody  knew  when  he  would  be  in. 

"Hold  hard,  Barnes!"  Everard  called  over  the 
bannisters.  "What's  all  this  about?  I  am  in." 

"Oh  I  Would  you  hold  on  a  minute,  please, 
madam?"  The  butler  turned  a  deferential  face  up 
the  stairs.  "I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  I  did  not  know 
you  had  returned." 

"Well,  you  could  have  asked,  couldn't  you?  The 
study's  not  a  safe,"  Everard  snapped,  quite  un- 
justifiably, for  it  was  his  invariable  and  methodical 
practice  to  announce  his  goings-out  and  comings- 
in  to  his  staff.  "I've  been  back  hours.  Who's  that 
calling  me?" 
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"A  lady,  sir.  A  young  lady,  I  should  think.  She 
says  you  won't  know  her  name ;  but  this  is  the  third 
time  she's  called  up  this  morning,  and  she  won't 
leave  a  message." 

"Oh,  well,  put  her  through.  And  bring  me  a 
whisky,  Barnes." 

"Very  good,  sir."  Everard  strolled  back  into  his 
study  and  took  up  the  receiver. 

"Hullo!" 

"Is  that  Mr.  Blatchington?"  said  a  clear  young 
voice. 
"Yes." 

"Oh,  good!  I  say,  you  don't  know  me.  My 

name's  Evelyn  Latter  " 

"I  beg  your  pardon." 

"I  say  my  name's  Evelyn  Latter.  I  don't  suppose 
you've  ever  heard  of  me,  but  I'm  engaged  to 
Charles  Burdett,  whom  you've  met.  Do  you  know 
who  I  mean?"  rather  impatiently. 

"Yes,"  said  Everard,  digging  in  his  recollec- 
tions. 

"That's  all  right,  then.  We  want  to  come  and  see 
you.  It's  very  important." 
"What,  now,  do  you  mean?" 
"Why  not  now?  Or  are  you  frightfully  busy?" 
"No,  I'm  not." 

"Well,  can  we  come  now?  It's  very  important." 
"All  right,  if  you  like." 

"Thanks,  awfully.  We'll  be  there  in  ten  min- 
utes. Good-bye."  She  rang  off,  even  as  Barnes  came 
in  with  a  tray. 
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"Thanks.  Barnes,  I'm  expecting  a  young  lady 
in  a  few  minutes — a  Miss  Latter — with  a  young 
man.  Show  her  in  when  she  comes,  will  you?  And 
you'd  better  collect  some  drinks  suitable  for  young 
ladies;  it's  nearly  lunch-time,  isn't  it?" 

"Very  good,  sir." 

While  he  was  waiting,  Everard  got  his  recollec- 
tions sorted  out.  This  was  Evelyn  Latter,  daughter 
of  the  chairman  of  Attwoods.  And  she  was  en- 
gaged to  Charles  Burdett,  was  she?  But  that  old 
Mr.  Merripit  at  Kingstanton  had  certainly  said 
that  the  engagement  had  been  broken  off,  and 
Evelyn  Latter  sent  abroad  to  school.  It  looked  as 
though  she  had  come  back,  and  for  what?  And 
what  did  she  and  Charles  Burdett  want?  Well, 
there  might  be  some  amusement  to  be  got  out  of  it, 
and  anyway  it  was  a  distraction  from  tramping  up 
and  down  thinking  what  a  fool  one  was.  He  won- 
dered what  the  girl  was  like. 

In  less  than  ten  minutes  Barnes  threw  open  the 
study  door,  and  announced  "Miss  Evelyn  Latter." 
The  girl  walked  in  with  a  firm  stride,  followed  by, 
not  one  young  man,  but  two,  Charles  Burdett  and 
another  whom  Everard  did  not  notice  at  first, 
being  intent  on  his  female  visitor. 

She  was  very  young;  this  was  the  first  thing  he 
observed  about  her.  She  could  not  be  more  than 
seventeen,  and  her  youth  was  accentuated  by  her 
fairness  and  her  lack  of  inches.  She  was  about  five 
feet  high,  dressed  in  a  grey  squirrel  coat  and  cap 
from  which  a  few  tendrils  of  yellow  hair  escaped 
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and  framed  a  square  pale  face  with  grey  eyes  set 
well  apart,  a  short  nose,  and  a  rather  wide,  firmly 
cut  mouth  above  a  small  and  definite  chin.  Not  a 
particularly  pretty  face,  but  one  full  of  character 
and  clearly  used  to  making  up  its  own  mind  and 
having  its  own  way.  If  this,  Everard  felt,  were 
really  determined  to  marry  Charles  Burdett,  it 
would;  and  Charles  Burdett  could  count  himself 
lucky. 

"How  do  you  do,  Miss  Latter?"  he  said. 

"How  do  you  do?  This  is  Mr.  Charles  Burdett, 
whom  you  know,  I  think.  And  this  is  Mr.  Harry 
Everitt,"  introducing  the  fresh-faced  lad  who  had 
sat  next  to  Charles  at  the  inquest.  She  was  certainly 
perfectly  self-possessed,  whereas  both  the  young 
men  wore  an  expression  of  absolutely  hang-dog 
shyness. 

"How  do  you  do?"  Everard  said.  "Drink,  Miss 
Latter?" 

"No,  thank  you.  I  don't  like  cocktails."  And,  the 
young  men  also  having  declined,  "I'm  sorry  to 
have  to  trouble  you,  Mr.  Blatchington;  but  it 
really  is  rather  serious.  I'll  be  as  quick  as  I  can. 
Do  you  by  any  chance  remember  the  accident  in 
September  at  Kingstanton,  when  Mr.  Burdett's 
father  was  killed?" 

"I'm  not  likely  to  forget  it,"  said  Everard  with 
truth. 

"Good.  Well,  do  you  remember  that  Mr.  Bur- 
dett went  to  the  quarry  because  of  a  letter  he'd 
had?" 
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"Yes." 

"Do  you  remember  the  letter?" 

"Ye-es."  A  sudden  deadly  apprehension  came  to 
Everard  and  caused  him  to  hesitate. 

"But,  Mr.  Blatchington,  you  must  remember  the 
letter!  Because  you  had  it."  She  looked  at  her 
swain  for  confirmation.  "Don't  you  remember,  you 
came  to  the  Burdetts'  house  to  get  it,  and  Jenny 
Burdett  got  it  for  you?  And  you  never  gave  it 
back." 

"Yes,  I  remember  now."  Good  Lord,  this  was 
going  to  be  worse  than  Wilson! 

"Well,  can  we  have  it  back  now?" 

What  on  earth  to  do?  Useless  to  say,  "It's 
destroyed,"  because  it  isn't,  and  Wilson's  got  it  at 
the  Yard,  and  is  probably  going  to  raise  merry  hell 
with  it.  No  way  out. 

"I'm  awfully  sorry,  Miss  Latter,  but  I'm  afraid 
I  haven't  got  it." 

"Did  you  tear  it  up?"  Perceptible  brightening 
of  all  three  faces. 

"No,  I  didn't." 

"Then  where  is  it?"  A  great  tenseness  in  the 
atmosphere. 

"I'm  afraid,"  said  Everard  slowly,  "it's  at  Scot- 
land Yard." 

"Oh,  Lord!"  Groans  from  all  sides.  "Whatever 
did  you  do  that  for?  It  wasn't  yours !"  cried  Evelyn 
indignantly. 

"Nor  was  it  yours,"  said  Everard,  deciding  to 
carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country.  "Come,. 
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Miss  Latter,  what  does  it  matter  to  you  what  I  did 
with  it?  It  hadn't  anything  to  do  with  you,  had  it?" 

"Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,"  said  Evelyn  Latter, 
"it  had."  She  paused  a  moment,  as  if  uncertain 
what  to  do.  Charles  Burdett,  who  had  sunk  deep 
into  a  chair  near  the  table,  was  heard  to  mutter 
something  like,  "Better  tell  him." 

"I  don't  know — I  can't  be  sure,"  said  Evelyn. 
"I  don't  know  what  he'll  do." 

"I  don't  care  what  he'll  do,"  suddenly  said 
Everitt,  who  had  been  sitting  very  uncomfortably 
on  the  edge  of  a  chair  designed  for  lounging.  "I'm 
going  to  tell  him ;  it's  better  now  we've  got  so  far, 
than  going  on  the  way  we  have.  You  see,  sir,"  he 
said,  addressing  Everard,  "it's  this  way.  I  wrote 
that  letter." 

"You!  Good  God!  What  on  earth  for?" 

"I  asked  him  to,"  muttered  Charles  from  the 
chair. 

"You  asked  him  to?  You  wanted  your  father  to 
go  and  catch  those  boys  " 

"There  weren't  any  boys.  We  made  it  up,"  said 
Charles. 

"You  just  wanted  your  father  to  go  to  the 
quarry.  But  why?  Oh!"  said  Everard.  Light  was 
beginning  to  dawn  on  him  as  he  looked  at  their 
faces. 

"Because,"  said  Evelyn  Latter,  re-establishing 
command  of  the  situation,  "it  was  the  only  way 
Charles  and  I  could  meet." 

"I  was  beginning  to  guess  that,"  Everard  said. 
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"Well,  that  shows  you've  got  some  sense." 

"But,  forgive  me,"  said  Everard,  "why  was  it 
so  important  that  you  should  meet?" 

"Because  it  was  the  last  chance,  don't  you  see? 
No,  let  me  explain,  Charles;  you'll  get  it  all 
wrong."  The  explanation,  as  she  gave  it,  was  clear 
and  simple  enough. 

Charles  Burdett  and  Evelyn  Latter  regarded 
themselves  as  engaged ;  but  their  parents  had  other 
views,  and  had  behaved  like  any  Montague  and 
Capulet.  Charles  had  been  thrashed  by  his  father, 
Evelyn  threatened  by  hers,  and  at  last  sent  away  to 
a  finishing  school  in  Brussels.  The  Saturday  of 
Burdett's  death  was  the  date  fixed  for  her  de- 
parture, and  that  Saturday  afternoon  the  lovers, 
come  what  might,  had  arranged  to  spend  together. 
Imagine,  then,  their  consternation  when  Burdett 
pere,  on  the  Friday,  announced  his  intention  of 
occupying  his  Saturday  afternoon  in  putting 
Charles  through  his  paces.  There  was  not  the  re- 
motest chance  that  he  would  change  his  mind ;  he 
was  ill-disposed  towards  Charles  already  because 
of  Mclver's  unwise  commendation,  and  was  not 
likely  to  let  him  off  on  any  excuse  that  he  could 
invent.  Charles  would  be  stuck  safely  until  five 
o'clock  at  the  least,  and  by  six  Evelyn  would  be 
gone,  and  goodness  knew  when  they  would  see 
each  other  again.  Charles  was  desperate,  with  the 
despair  that  only  twenty  years  old  can  feel:  he 
could  not  let  Evelyn  go  without  a  final  meeting, 
and  he  could  not  see  how  this  could  be  achieved. 
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At  last,  after  thinking  the  problem  over  from  all 
angles,  he  acted  upon  a  chance  suggestion  and 
asked  Harry  Everitt  to  write  his  father  a  decoy 
letter. 

"Why  Everitt?"  Everard  interrupted  at  this 
point. 

"In  case  Father  recognised  my  writing,  after 
all,"  Charles  said.  "He'd  hardly  seen  Harry's." 

The  two  fixed  on  a  message  which  they  thought 
most  likely  to  work  the  trick,  and  Everitt  at  lunch- 
time  pushed  the  note  through  the  Burdetts'  letter- 
box. They  left  it  as  late  as  possible,  they  explained, 
so  as  to  give  old  Burdett  no  chance  of  checking  the 
information  from  independent  sources.  Then, 
when  the  charm  appeared  to  have  taken  effect, 
Charles  rushed  off  post-haste  to  his  trysting-place 
and  spent  the  afternoon  with  Evelyn,  returning,  of 
course,  full  of  courage  to  meet  any  punishment 
that  might  be  in  store  for  him,  while  Evelyn,  who 
feared  nobody,  walked  coolly  off  home  just  in  time 
to  catch  her  train  with  the  aid  of  an  infuriated 
household.  Here  Everard,  anticipating  the  rest  of 
the  story  and  recalling  in  a  flash  Charles's  exalte 
expression  as  he  had  walked  down  the  garden  path, 
gave  an  involuntary  gasp  of  sympathy  and  laid  his 
hand  on  Charles's  arm. 

So  Charles  had  returned — to  learn  that  he  had 
sent  his  father  to  his  death.  No  wonder  he  had 
fainted.  And  then  had  come  the  inquest,  and  both 
the  lads  had  sat  through  it  and  listened,  not  daring 
to  say  a  word  about  their  secret  lest  they  gave  the 
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girl  away.  And  then  the  letter  had  disappeared.  At 
first  they  had  been  relieved,  and  then,  as  there  con- 
tinued to  be  speculation  on  the  cause  of  Mr.  Bur- 
den's death,  they  had  begun  to  be  anxious,  and 
horribly  apprehensive  lest  their  connection  with  it 
should  somehow  be  brought  out.  Until,  at  last,  a 
wretched  communication  from  Charles,  sent 
nearly  a  month  ago,  had  forced  Evelyn  to  decide 
that  something  must  be  done. 

"Only,"  she  finished,  "I  couldn't  do  anything  in 
that  beastly  finishing  place.  I  had  to  get  home,  and 
I  hadn't  any  money,  so  I  couldn't  come  right 
away.  I  had  to  wait  a  bit  till  I  could  save  and 
borrow  enough.  And  then  I  had  to  wait  again  until 
I  could  get  a  proper  chance.  I  wasn't  going  to  stick 
somewhere  half-way  where  they  could  catch  me 
and  bring  me  back." 

So  she  had  returned  to  London.  She  had  not 
ventured  to  proceed  to  Gloucestershire;  but  with 
what  Everard  was  sure  was  characteristic  per- 
emptoriness,  she  had  summoned  both  lads  to  meet 
her ;  and  they  had  fortunately  been  able  to  secure 
a  day  or  two's  leave.  A  hasty  council  of  war  had 
decided  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  get  back 
the  fatal  letter,  and  it  was  Evelyn  who  had  settled 
on  the  direct  course  of  demanding  it  from  the 
person  who  was  known  to  have  had  it  last.  "I 
didn't  see  why  we  should  tell  you  anything  else 
about  it,"  she  admitted.  "But  I  don't  say  it  isn't  the 
best  as  it  is.  I  dare  say  Charles  and  Harry  will  feel 
better  now  it's  out." 
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"That  depends  on  what  Mr.  Blatchington's  go- 
ing to  do  about  it,"  Everitt  said.  He  was  the  only- 
one  who  appeared  still  to  feel  apprehensions. 
Evelyn  Latter  clearly  had  no  compunction  at  all, 
nor  saw  why  anyone  else  should  have  any;  and 
confession  had  relieved  Charles  of  most  of  his 
burden. 

"Well,"  said  Everard  slowly,  "I'll  have  to 
think."  He  had  not  yet  really  grasped  the  implica- 
tions of  the  story.  When  he  did,  he  gave  a  hoot  of 
delight,  and  unexpectedly  grasped  Everitt  by  the 
hand. 

"Man,  it's  splendid  I"  he  cried.  "This  lets  every- 
body out.  I'll  have  to  ring  up  the  Yard  at  once." 
And,  as  they  stared  at  him,  uncomprehending,  he 
added,  "You  see,  if  you  did  this — if  it  was  simply  a 
separate  hoax,  so  to  speak,  they  can't  put  it  on 
anybody  else.  And  if  nobody  knew  that  Mr.  Bur- 
dett  was  going  to  be  at  the  quarry,  they  can't  say 
that  anything  else  was  done  on  purpose." 

"On  purpose?  I  don't  understand.  Oh!  Do  you 
mean,"  said  Evelyn,  "that  people  think  that  Mr. 
Burdett — that  it  wasn't  an  accident,  that  somebody 
meant  it?" 

"Well,  don't  they?"  He  turned  to  the  young 
men.  Harry  Everitt  nodded. 

"They  were  saying  something  like  that — about 
Mr.  Mclver,"  he  said  cautiously. 

"What  nonsense!  What  a  crazy  thing  to  say!  I 
mean,  of  course,  Mr.  Mclver  detested  him,  but  he 
couldn't  do  a  thing  like  that  any  more  than  he 
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could  fly.  How  stupid  people  are!  If  they  thought 
anybody  killed  Mr.  Burdett,  why  didn't  they  pick 
on  Father?"  said  Evelyn. 

"I  suppose  your  father  didn't  like  him?" 

"Hated  him  like  poison,"  said  the  girl  concisely. 

"Because  of  ?"  He  cocked  an  eye  at  Charles. 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so.  But  more  because  of  a  silly 
piece  of  land  Father  wanted  and  Mr.  Burdett 
wouldn't  sell  him.  I  suppose  you've  let  him  have 
it?"  she  asked  of  Charles,  who  nodded.  "I  wish 
all  you  people  wouldn't  be  so  soft  with  Father;  he 
gets  worse  and  worse.  Anyway,  it  may  make  him 
better-tempered  when  I've  got  to  tell  him  I've 
come  back  and  I  owe  any  amount  of  francs  to 
people  at  the  school.  Well,  Mr.  Blatchington,  you 
haven't  told  us  yet  what  you  are  going  to  do." 

"I'm  going  to  ring  up  Scotland  Yard  right 
away,"  said  Everard,  "and  get  this  cleared  up. 
That  is,  if  you  don't  mind,  of  course.  But  I  can't 
see  what  they  can  do  to  you." 

"Go  to  it,"  Miss  Latter  agreed. 


CHAPTER  XVI 
The  Women's  View 

But,  as  we  already  know,  Wilson  had  left  the  Yard 
before  Everard's  summons  could  reach  him.  They 
discussed  it  over  lunch,  to  which  Everard  had  kept 
his  three  guests.  Mrs.  Blatchington  was  out;  but 
Christopher,  the  heir  presumptive,  filled  her  place 
quite  well  and  took  an  especial  fancy  to  Harry 
Everitt.  This  was  just  as  well,  for  that  young  man 
was  certainly  the  most  embarrassed  of  the  three, 
and  the  distraction  of  being  a  man-eating  tiger 
hunted  by  Christopher  Blatchington  with  a  carv- 
ing-fork went  some  way  towards  restoring  his 
confidence. 

"You  see,"  said  Everard,  "it  would  be  much 
better  if  we  could  all  go  along  to  the  Yard  and  see 
Wilson.  But,  from  what  they  told  me  on  the 
'phone,  it  looks  as  though  he  might  not  be  back 
until  pretty  late  to-night."  The  Yard  had  not  dis- 
closed Wilson's  destination,  or  he  would  have  been 
considerably  more  perturbed. 

"Urn,"  said  Evelyn.  "I  could  stay,  of  course; 
but  Charles  and  Harry  ought  to  go  back  to  King- 
stanton." 

"Where  are  you  staying,  by  the  way?" 
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"The  Cornwall.  It's  where  Father  always  stays ; 
and  as  they  know  me  I  can  stay  there  without  pay- 
ing. You  see,  I've  hardly  any  money  left,  and  I 
don't  want  to  go  to  the  bank  because  they'll  let 
Father  know  where  I  am." 

"Doesn't  he  know,  then?  Do  you  mean  he 
thinks  you're  still  in  Brussels?" 

"Well,  he  can  hardly  think  that,"  Evelyn  re- 
plied, "because  the  place  is  almost  certain  to  have 
told  him  I've  gone — it  was  the  day  before  yester- 
day, you  see." 

"But  you  didn't  tell  them  where  you  were 
going?" 

"What  do  you  suppose?  Do  you  think  I 
wanted  Father  turning  up,  when  I  was  going  to  see 
Charles?  Father  makes  such  a  row/'  said  the  girl 
contemptuously. 

"Won't  he  guess  where  you  are?" 

"Oh,  I  dare  say.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he's 
stamping  round  the  Cornwall  now,"  Evelyn  said. 
"That's  why  I'm  not  in  any  hurry  to  get  back  there. 
But  these  two  must  get  back  to  Kingstanton  to- 
night, or  they'll  get  sacked.  What  are  we  to  do?" 

"Well,  we  could  try  Wilson  again,  later  in  the 
day,"  Everard  said.  "But  I'm  very  much  afraid 
we  shan't  get  him.  Otherwise — if  you  could  stay 
overnight,  and  if  Mr.  Burdett  and  Mr.  Everitt 
could  write  out  statements  of  what  they've  just  told 
me — in  fact,  I  think  they'd  better  do  that  anyway, 
as  they're  sure  to  be  wanted — then  you  and  I  could 
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go  and  sec  Wilson  first  thing  to-morrow.  He's 
bound  to  be  back  by  then." 

"Right-oh.  And  I  should  think  we  might  as  well 
get  that  done  now,  if  you've  got  pens  and  things," 
Evelyn  said.  "Then  Charles  and  Harry  can  get  off 
in  decent  time." 

"You'd  better  dine  here,"  Everard  said  to  her, 
"in  case  we  get  hold  of  Wilson  late  in  the  evening. 
We've  one  or  two  people  coming,  but  nobody  in 
particular." 

"Thanks  very  much.  I'd  like  to.  And  it  couldn't 
possibly  occur  to  anybody  to  send  Father  here.  I'll 
have  to  see  about  something  to  wear,  though — you 
see,  all  my  clothes  are  either  in  Brussels  or  at 
Cheddars.  I'll  do  it  while  you're  getting  those 
things  written.  No,  rather  not;  I  want  to  get  some- 
thing new,  and  it's  about  time  I  did,  or  the  shop 
will  be  getting  discouraged." 

With  a  sudden  movement  Charles  Burdett  got  to 
his  feet.  "I'm  coming  w-with  you,"  he  said. 
"Harry  can  do  the  writing  out." 

"Charles,  darling,  why,  in  heaven's  name?  You 
know  you  hate  shops,  and,  anyway,  you  can't  come 
in  while  I'm  being  fitted,  and  you'll  stand  on  one 
leg  all  the  time  and — why  on  earth  do  you  want  to 
come?" 

"I  do  like  sh-shops,"  said  Charles  firmly.  "Very 
much.  And  I  want  to  stay  with  you.  You're  too 
good  at  running  away.  You  mightn't  ever  come 
back.  You  might  meet  somebody  cleverer  than  me 
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in  a  shop.  I'll  come  and  c-carry  the  parcel  back." 
He  crossed  over  and  put  a  thin  arm  round  her 
shoulders. 

"Oh,  Charles,  you  are  an  idiot!  But  come  if  you 
like.  And  you  are  clever — cleverer  than  Father, 
anyway,"  she  finished.  Everard  conjectured  that 
Miss  Evelyn  Latter's  standard  of  male  cleverness 
was  based  principally  upon  the  ability  of  the  male 
to  deal  with  Miss  Evelyn  Latter. 

He  was  rather  relieved,  in  fact,  when  the  two  of 
them  took  themselves  off,  for  he  expected  his  wife 
to  return  any  minute,  and  there  would  be  a  good 
deal  of  explaining  to  do.  Explanations,  he  felt, 
would  be  more  easily  made  in  the  presence  of  one 
visitor  only,  particularly  if  that  visitor  could  be 
made  to  break  the  ice  by  playing  with  Christo- 
pher. He  hurried  Harry  Everitt  as  much  as  he 
could  through  his  statement,  which  was  not  much, 
because  the  young  man  was  very  conscientious  and 
not  very  quick-witted;  and  then  astonished  the 
nursery  staff  by  demanding  Christopher's  presence 
at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity.  Meanwhile,  he 
conversed  a  little  with  Harry  upon  the  affairs  of 
Kingstanton,  but  gathered  little  of  interest.  The 
young  man  was  a  nice  young  man  enough,  very 
fond  of  Charles  Burdett  and  anxious  to  explain 
that  he  was  really  a  very  clever  fellow  indeed,  if 
he  only  had  a  chance,  and  that  his  father  had 
always  treated  him  "real  mean."  As  to  Evelyn  Lat- 
ter, he  clearly  found  it  impossible  to  be  natural 
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Let's  go  upstairs  and  release  your  young  draughts- 
man. Hullo,  I  wonder  who  that  is?" 

"May  be  the  others  coming  back,"  Everard  sug- 
gested. 

#  *  #  # 

"Well,"  he  asked  his  wife  at  the  end  of  the 
evening,  when  Evelyn  Latter  had  been  dispatched 
back  to  the  Cornwall  Hotel  in  charge  of  the 
evolved  young  man,  and  when  all  attempts  to  get 
into  touch  with  Wilson  had  failed.  "What  do  you 
make  of  her?" 

"It's  a  good  thing  she's  got  plenty  of  money," 
Mrs.  Blatchington  said.  "Wouldn't  she  be  a  little 
gold-digger  if  she  hadn't?  No,  Everard,  I'm  not 
really  being  a  cat.  I  quite  like  her;  she's  intelligent 
and  attractive,  and  I  think  she's  on  the  right  side 
on  the  whole,  if  you  see  what  I  mean.  But  she 
knows  perfectly  well  what  she  wants,  and  she 
means  to  have  it,  and  she  hasn't  any  idea  that  the 
world  wasn't  created  exactly  to  fit  in  with  her 
notions  of  what  it  should  be." 

"Then  she's  due  for  a  nasty  awakening  some 
day." 

"I  shouldn't  think  so.  I  shouldn't  think  she'd 
ever  find  out  that  it  isn't.  After  all,  it  is,  largely, 
if  you've  got  as  much  money  as  the  Latters  and  the 
wits  to  use  it.  And  that  sort  of  unscrupulousness 
that  doesn't  for  a  moment  know  it's  unscrupulous 
is  awfully  effective  in  moving  people  and  things 
out  of  its  way.  The  only  things  it  finds  really  diffi- 
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cult  are  unaccountable  people  like  Charles  Bur- 
den, who  are  all  soft  one  moment  and  hard  another 
just  where  you  don't  expect,  and  have  a  horrid 
habit  of  seeing  through  something  you  thought 
they'd  been  swallowing  for  years.  You  aren't  a  bit 
like  that" — she  squeezed  her  husband's  arm  affec- 
tionately— "so  don't  smile  as  if  you  thought  you 
were.  You're  being  so  busy  seeing  through  every- 
thing that  any  nice,  simple  confidence-trick  would 
put  it  right  over  you  in  a  minute." 

uYou  know,"  she  continued,  "I  think  picking 
out  Charles  Burdett  shows  that  that  girl's  got  a 
really  high  order  of  practical  intelligence.  He'll 
keep  her  guessing  and  up  to  the  mark,  and  at  the 
same  time  I  should  guess  there's  really  something 
to  be  made  of  him,  and  she  might  help  a  lot.  Much 
more  fun  than  marrying  some  ass  of  her  own  lot, 
or  some  cultivated  politician  who  doesn't  need  any 
help  at  all." 

"You  think  she  will  marry  him?" 

"I  do.  I  think  she's  very  much  in  love,  and  has 
made  up  her  mind  almost  without  knowing  it;  and 
that's  how  people  get  to  stick." 

"And- what  about  Papa?" 

"Can  you  imagine  her  taking  any  notice,  beyond 
what  is  essential  to  get  the  money  out  of  him?  My 
goodness,  she  isn't  sentimental  about  her  father,  is 
she?  I  should  guess  it  was  a  pair  of  them,"  said 
Mrs.  Blatchington.  "I've  always  heard  Sir  Ed- 
mund was  a  grasping  old  scoundrel." 

"Odd,"  said  Everard,  "and  he  an  ancient  county 
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magnate  and  all.  I  was  always  told  our  landed 
gentry  went  in  for  noblesse  oblige  and  openhand- 
edness  and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

"Oh,  were  you?  I  suppose  George  Dunne  told 
you?  Anyway,  my  good  boy,  this  isn't  landed  gen- 
try— this  is  something  marrying  into  the  family. 
Where  do  you  suppose  the  Latters  get  their  money 
from?  I  don't  know  Lady  Latter,  or  who  she  was; 
but  I'd  certainly  bet  you  that  if  young  Evelyn's 
mother  wasn't  a  barmaid,  then  her  grandmother 
was,  or  something  very  like  it.  Perhaps,"  said  Mrs. 
Blatchington,  as  she  rose  to  go  to  bed,  "they  came 
out  of  the  Five  Towns.  The  girl  is  rather  like 
something  out  of  Arnold  Bennett — only  she  isn't 
such  a  greedy  pig  as  most  his  women  are." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Everard,  following  her.  "I 
wonder  whether  Wilson  will  share  your  opinion?" 

*  *  *  * 

"I  say,"  said  Mrs.  Blatchington,  about  an  hour 
later. 

"Yes,  darling?"  Everard  said  sleepily. 
"I  hope  to  goodness  nobody  ever  interests  that 
girl  in  good  works.  She'd  be  appalling/' 


CHAPTER  XVII 


The  Expert 

As  EARLY  as  possible  on  the  following  morning 
Everard  Blatchington  and  Evelyn  Latter  pre- 
sented themselves  in  Wilson's  office  at  Scotland 
Yard.  He  was  not  really  pleased  to  see  them;  in 
fact,  he  was  so  cold  and  official  that  Everard  began 
to  feel  rather  resentful.  Had  he  not  been  punished 
enough,  on  the  preceding  day,  for  any  indiscretions 
he  might  have  committed?  and  ought  not  Wilson 
to  be  grateful  to  him  for  clearing  up  one  of  his 
difficulties,  instead  of  looking  down  his  nose  at 
him  as  if  he  were  a  mere  member  of  the  general 
public?  However,  he  suppressed  his  feelings,  and 
contented  himself  with  presenting  Miss  Evelyn 
Latter,  her  story,  and  the  two  signed  statements. 

Wilson  read  them  through  rapidly,  and  turned 
to  ask  Evelyn  a  few  supplementary  questions.  Pri- 
vately, his  immediate  impression  of  Evelyn  was 
much  the  same  as  that  of  Margaret  Blatchington; 
but,  unlike  Margaret,  he  did  not  like  the  type. 
However,  it  was  certainly  the  type  that  makes 
good  witnesses. 

"Did  you  know  of  this  idea,  Miss  Latter?"  he 
asked. 
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"Not  till  Charles  told  me,  in  the  afternoon,  I 
mean,"  she  said.  "He  couldn't  see  me  on  Friday, 
because  I  was  out  all  day.  And  he  couldn't  tele- 
phone, because  the  servants  would  have  known  his 
voice,  and  Father  had  told  them  all  Charles  wasn't 
to  be  allowed  to  talk  to  me."  A  drastic  and  des- 
perate parent,  indeed!  And  a  great  deal  of  good 
it  had  done  him,  Everard  reflected.  "Of  course," 
said  Evelyn,  "if  I'd  known  Charles  was  going  to 
telephone  and  when,  I  could  have  been  standing 
by  the  'phone  and  answered  it.  But,  you  see,  I 
couldn't  have  known." 

"No.  Did  anybody  else  know  of  the  idea?"  Wil- 
son asked. 

"I  really  don't  know.  Jenny  did,  I  know — at 
least,  she  knew  something  about  it.  I'm  not  sure 
she  didn't  suggest  it  in  the  first  place.  But  I  don't 
suppose  they'd  have  told  anybody  else.  I'll  ask 
Charles,  if  you  like,"  Evelyn  said. 

"No,  it  doesn't  matter,"  said  Wilson.  "Sir  Ed- 
mund Latter  didn't  know,  for  example?" 

"Why,  goodness  gracious,  no!  If  he  had,  he'd 
have  gone  and  exploded  the  thing  himself — and 
hoped  Charles  would  be  in  it  too!" 

"He  did  dislike  Mr.  Burdett  as  much  as  all 
that,  then?" 

"He  absolutely  hated  him — much  worse  than 
Mr.  Burdett  did,  and  he  was  bad  enough.  You 
see,"  said  the  girl,  "it  was  Mr.  Burdett  first  found 
out  about  Charles  and  me.  And  he  didn't  say  a 
word,  but  just  came  clumping  up  to  the  house  to 
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ask  Father  what  he  meant  by  it,  as  if  I'd  been  a 
son  and  had  been  seducing  a  village  maiden.  Of 
course  it  was  impertinence,  and  Father  was  very 
angry  and  they  had  a  frightful  quarrel.  It  was  an 
awful  nuisance;  it  made  things  so  much  more  diffi- 
cult for  me,"  said  Evelyn.  "And  Mr.  Burdett  went 
home  and  thrashed  Charles  as  if  he'd  been  a  little 
boy. 

"Then  I  suppose  that  put  Mr.  Burdett's  back 
up,  and  he  simply  wouldn't  let  Father  have  that 
bit  of  land.  I  can't  think  what  either  of  them 
wanted  with  it  really;  it  wasn't  being  used  for  any- 
thing particular,  and  I  don't  think  it  will  be  now 
Father's  got  it.  But  it  was  ours,  once,  only  some- 
body sold  it — my  grandfather,  I  think — and  it 
does  stick  into  the  grounds  a  bit.  Anyway,  Father'd 
set  his  heart  on  having  it,  and  Mr.  Burdett  became 
a  dog-in-the-manger  and  wouldn't  sell  at  any  price, 
and  they  began  sending  lawyer's  letters  to  each 
other  and  so  on — just  like  two  babies.  So,  you  see, 
it  wouldn't  have  occurred  to  either  Charles  or  me 
as  a  particularly  good  idea  to  tell  Father  what  we 
were  going  to  do." 

"I  suppose  not.  Well,  I  don't  think  I  need  keep 
you  any  longer,  Miss  Latter,"  Wilson  said.  "You 
understand — and  Mr.  Burdett  understands,  too,  I 
suppose — that  we  may  have  to  make  these  state- 
ments public,  if  it  comes  to  a  question  of  clearing 
up  Mr.  Mclver's  name  from  charges." 

"Oh,  if  you  must,  I  suppose  you  must,"  Evelyn 
agreed.  "Though  it  seems  to  me  too  ridiculous  for 
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words.  Charles'll  get  the  sack  if  you  do,  I  should 
think.  But  he'll  get  another  job  all  right.  All  right, 
I  don't  mind  leaving  it  in  your  hands."  Wilson 
raised  his  eyebrows  slightly,  but  she  did  not  notice. 
"But — I  ought  to  tell  you,  I  suppose — you  may  be 
getting  a  visit  from  my  father  here.  He  tracked 
me  down  this  morning,  and  I  had  to  tell  him  I  was 
going  to  Scotland  Yard,  and  he  wasn't  particularly 
pleased.  He  wanted  to  come  with  me,  but  I 
thought  he'd  be  in  the  way,  so  I  told  him  you'd 
insisted  on  seeing  me  alone.  But  I'm  afraid  he  may 
make  a  bit  of  a  fuss ;  if  you  hadn't  been  away  all 
yesterday  it  wouldn't  have  happened.  Good-bye, 
Mr.  Wilson."  She  walked  out,  leaving  both  men 
inclined  to  gasp.  Everard  lingered  to  ask: 

"Why  does  it  matter  who  they  told  about  their 
trick?" 

"Well,  if  there  had  turned  out  to  be  anything  in 
the  other  letter,  it  might  be  important  to  know  who 
knew  of  this  plan,"  Wilson  said. 

"Hasn't  there,  then?" 

"I  can't  say,  at  present,"  Wilson  replied,  know- 
ing well  that  he  could  have  done.  However,  it  did 
not  suit  his  mood  to  have  any  more  conversations 
about  either  letter,  or  about  anything  remotely 
connected  with  Gloucestershire,  at  the  moment. 
The  house-telephone  on  his  desk  rang,  and  he 
picked  it  up.  "Hullo!  .  .  .  Oh,  hold  on  a  moment. 
Im  sorry,  Mr.  Blatchington,  this  is  someone  want- 
ing to  see  me.  Good-morning;  I'll  let  you  know  if 
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anything  happens,  but  I  don't  suppose  anything 
will.  Sorry  to  hurry  you."  And  Everard,  thus  dis- 
missed, followed  Miss  Latter  out.  "Well, 
Thwaites,  what  is  it?"  Wilson  coldly  asked  the 
telephone. 

"You  free?  I  want  a  word  with  you  .  .  .  Right. 
I'll  be  over  in  two  ticks  .  .  .  No,  I'd  rather  talk." 
Wilson  settled  himself  back  with  a  sigh ;  he  pre- 
sumed it  was  the  report  on  Dennis  Jordan's  hand- 
writing, of  which  his  people  had  procured  a  speci- 
men the  day  before  and  sent  it  to  Thwaites ;  but  he 
did  not  see  why  Thwaites  could  not  have  sent  his 
report  along  in  writing.  He  was  not  in  the  least 
interested  in  Dennis  Jordan  now. 

But  it  was  not.  Directly  the  handwriting  expert 
entered,  Wilson  could  see  that  he  was  in  one  of  his 
occasional  rages. 

"What's  all  this  nonsense?"  he  began  immedi- 
ately, waving  a  couple  of  sheets  of  paper  trucu- 
lently in  front  of  Wilson's  nose.  "What's  it  all 
mean,  eh?  What?  Jordan — who's  Jordan?  No,  it's 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Jordan — I  looked  at 
his  fist  for  you,  if  it's  his,  and  it's  not  a  bit  like 
either  of  the  two  specimens  you  gave  me.  No,  it's 
you  I'm  talking  about — that  report  you  sent  to  me. 
What  d'you  mean  by  telling  me  that  stuff  you  gave 
me  isn't  a  forgery?  D'you  think  I  don't  know  my 
business,  eh?" 

"I'm  sure  you  do,"  said  Wilson. 

"Then  what  d'you  mean  by  it?" 
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" — but  we  all  make  mistakes  sometimes.  I  said 
that  wasn't  a  forgery  because  it  was  proved  to  me 
that  it  couldn't  have  been." 

"Nonsense!  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  man 
wrote  it  himself?" 

"Yes." 

"But,  damn  it  all!"  cried  Thwaites,  "he  couldn't 
have!" 

"But  I  tell  you  he  did." 

"It's  not  possible.  Look  here,  Wilson,"  said 
Thwaites  earnestly.  "I  don't  often  make  mistakes, 
as  you  know;  and  in  this  case  I'm  prepared  to 
swear  myself  black  in  the  face  that  if  that  isn't  a 
forgery  there  never  was  such  a  thing.  It  isn't  as 
though  it  was  a  doubtful  thing — I'm  willing  to 
admit  that  there've  been  lots  of  occasions  when  I 
could  only  honestly  swear  to  a  very  heavy  balance 
of  probabilities — though  that's  good  enough,  in  the 
ordinary  way.  But  here  I  was  absolutely  certain. 
Look  here,  what  you  told  me  bothered  me  so  much 
that  I  got  the  micro-camera  and  did  it  myself — 
and  I've  brought  you  the  print  to  look  at.  Did  you 
ever  in  your  life  see  anything  that  was  more  clearly 
a  forgery  than  that?"  He  laid  the  wet  print  in 
front  of  Wilson.  "Look  there — and  there — and 
there!  Did  you  ever  see  anything  like  it?" 

"It  certainly  looks  extraordinarily  like  a  for- 
gery," Wilson  admitted,  having  studied  the  collec- 
tion of  blobs,  streaks  and  scratches,  of  which  the 
microscope  had  shown  the  word  "charges"  to  be 
composed.  "I'd  have  to  agree  with  you  without 
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hesitation,  if  I  hadn't  know  that  the  man  wrote  it 
himself." 

"And  I  wouldn't  agree  with  you  for  a  moment, 
even  if  I'd  seen  the  man  writing  it  with  my  own 
eyes,"  Thwaites  retorted.  "You're  not  going  to  tell 
me  you  did,  I  suppose?" 

"No,  of  course  not.  But  he  delivered  it  to  the 
messenger  with  his  own  hand — there's  no  shaking 
the  boy  on  that." 

"Delivering  it  isn't  the  same  as  writing  it,"  said 
Thwaites.  "Did  anybody  see  him  writing  it?" 

"I  don't  know.  But,  my  dear  chap,  that's  the 
sheerest  nonsense.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  a 
man  would  deliver  a  letter  from  himself,  in  his 
own  hand,  that  he  hadn't  written?  Why,  he'd  look 
to  see  what  was  in  it." 

"Perhaps  it  had  somebody  else's  hand  on  the 
envelope.  Or  have  you  got  the  envelope,  too?" 
Thwaites  asked.  Wilson  shook  his  head.  "Well, 
you'd  better  get  it." 

"But  it's  a  ridiculous  suggestion." 

"Not  more  ridiculous  than  the  suggestion  that 
any  man  wrote  that  word  straight  off — and  it's  the 
same  with  all  the  rest,"  Thwaites  said.  "Do  look  at 
it,  Wilson!  Nobody  could  produce  a  line  like  that, 
writing  straight,  if  they  tried." 

"Pen  running  dry?  Inferior  ink?"  Wilson  tried. 

"Nothing  of  the  sort.  I've  thought  of  all  those. 
They  leave  quite  different  marks,"  Thwaites  said 
firmly.  "No,  that's  a  forgery,  or  I'm  a — police- 
constable.  For  God's  sake,  Wilson,  use  your  wits. 
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Get  hold  of  that  envelope — if  it  matters  to  you,  I 
mean — and  don't  sit  there  telling  me  I  don't  know 
my  job!" 

"Well,"  said  Wilson,  smiling  a  little  in  spite  of 
himself,  "I  must  think  about  it.  Can  you  leave  that 
here  with  me,  Thwaites?  Thanks  very  much — and 
thanks  for  taking  so  much  trouble.  I'm  really  very 
much  obliged — and  sorry  if  I've  cast  aspersions  on 
your  abilities." 

"That's  all  right.  Pleased  if  I  can  be  of  any  use. 
But  kindly  get  it  into  your  head,"  said  the  expert, 
putting  his  own  head  back  through  the  door  to 
deliver  a  parting  shot,  "that  that  thing  you've  got 
is  a  forgery,  and  if  anybody  says  it  isn't  he's  God's 
own  liar." 

Left  alone,  Wilson  sat  for  some  time  looking  at 
the  photograph,  and  thinking.  It  certainly  did  look 
uncommonly  like  a  forgery;  and  he  had  never, 
during  the  last  dozen  years  or  so,  known  Thwaites 
to  make  a  mistake,  or  even  to  swear  to  anything  of 
which  he  was  not  quite  certain.  But  if  it  were  a 
forgery — what  on  earth  could  it  mean?  It  made 
more  nonsense  than  ever;  and  just  at  the  moment 
when  Evelyn  Latter's  story  seemed  to  have  cleared 
up  the  whole  thing  at  last. 

If  it  were  a  forgery  As  he  sat,  thinking,  all 

the  doubts  which  he  had  when  he  first  read  the 
reports  of  the  inquest  came  back  on  him.  If  Bur- 
dett  had  really  written  the  note,  that  was  odd 
enough  in  itself;  but  it  was  inconceivably  crazy 
that  he  should  then  have  gone  to  sit  in  the  quarry, 
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however  many  decoy  letters  he  had  received,  when 
he  knew  that  a  single  touch  on  a  switch  might  send 
him  skyhigh;  and  when,  moreover,  he  knew  that 
the  works  would  be  full  of  unauthorised  persons. 
No,  it  was  inconceivable,  except  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  old  man  had  taken  leave  of  his  senses ; 
and  nobody  suggested  that  he  had. 

Well,  then,  if  he  hadn't  written  it,  then  .  .  . 
But  that  was  no  use,  either;  it  was  making  bricks 
without  straw.  Besides,  it  wasn't  his  business;  it 
was  Gloucester's.  But,  even  as  the  thought  came 
into  his  head,  Wilson  knew  that  he  could  not  leave 
it  like  that.  His  own  professional  honour  seemed 
somehow  involved ;  and  besides,  he  had  always  felt 
himself  partly  responsible  for  Everard  Blatching- 
ton's  escapades. 

One  thing  he  could  do.  He  could  write  to  that 
inspector  man  at  Kingstanton,  who  seemed  a  sen- 
sible fellow  and  not  likely  to  get  too  much  on  a 
high  horse,  put  the  point  to  him,  and  ask  him  to 
find  out  whether  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt 
James  Burdett  had  written  that  note  with  his  own 
hand.  Then,  if  there  still  seemed  the  possibility  of 
a  flaw,  he  could  go  down  himself,  at  the  week-end, 
and  look  into  it.  It  was  not  the  Yard's  business,  and 
he  could  not  justifiably  spend  official  hours  over 
it ;  but  at  least  the  week-end  was  his  own.  And  upon 
that  decision  he  put  the  photograph  away,  and 
turned  to  preparing  for  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner a  report  upon  the  arrangements  made  for  the 
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safe  conduct  from  Folkestone  to  London  of  a  cer- 
tain ex-royal  personage,  known  to  be  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  the  majority  of  his  ex-subjects.  To- 
night, after  supper,  he  would  compose  a  letter  to 
Inspector  Grayson. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 
The  Father 

But  he  was  not  allowed  to  quiet  his  conscience  by 
devoting  the  whole  day  to  his  official  business. 
Early  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  report  had  been 
finished  and  sent  up,  and  had  returned  to  Wilson 
for  the  incorporation  of  the  emendations  which  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  thought  it  due  to  his  office 
to  make,  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  In- 
spector Blaikie  came  in,  bearing  a  card  and  a  grin. 
Inspector  Blaikie  was,  of  all  Wilson's  subordinates, 
the  one  he  best  trusted  and  liked.  Possessed  of  no 
"flair"  or  other  inconvenient  brilliancies,  and  even 
seeming  rather  dull  at  times,  he  was  yet  the  most 
patient  and  persevering  of  workers,  and  had  never 
been  known  to  abandon  a  case  until  the  very  last 
drop  of  possibility  had  been  squeezed  out  of  it. 
Wilson,  in  the  course  of  his  official  life,  had 
worked  with  him  again  and  again,  and  had  never 
found  him  wanting.  Even  now,  in  the  midst  of  his 
gloom,  he  was  pleased  to  see  Blaikie's  stolid  face. 

"Well,  Blaikie,  what  is  it?"  he  said.  "What's  the 
joke?" 

"This  bloke  wants  to  see  you,"  Blaikie  said, 
handing  the  card  over;  "and  he  doesn't  want  to  see 
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anybody  else.  Won't  say  what  he  does  want,  says 
it's  private.  If  you  ask  me,  I  believe  he  wants  to 
burst  a  blood-vessel ;  at  least,  that's  how  he  looks." 

"I  rather  gathered  he  was  that  type,"  said  Wil- 
son, picking  up  the  card  which  bore  the  name  SIR 
Edmund  Latter,  K.C.B. 

"Oh,  you  know  about  him,  do  you?" 

"I'd  been  warned  he  might  appear,"  said  Wil- 
son. "I'll  have  to  see  him,  I'm  afraid.  It's  quite 
correct  that  his  business  is  with  no  one  but  me.  But 
if  you're  not  in  a  hurry,  Blaikie,  you  might  stay 
and  assist  at  the  interview.  I'd  rather  like  to  pick 
your  brains  over  this  affair." 

"Brains  aren't  my  long  suit,"  Blaikie  chuckled 
as  he  went  out.  "But  I'll  be  on  hand  in  case  he  tries 
to  land  you  one  in  the  eye.  I'll  fetch  him  along." 
In  a  few  minutes  he  was  back. 

Sir  Edmund  Latter  was  not  pretty.  In  figure 
he  was  like  an  enormous  exaggeration  of  his 
daughter,  with  her  short  stature  and  her  square 
head  and  square  shoulders.  But  in  this  case  the 
squareness  was  continued  throughout  his  body,  and 
combined  with  his  short  thick  legs  and  his  thick 
but  longer  arms  gave  him  the  appearance  of  being 
an  almost  perfect  cube.  His  head  was  completely 
hairless,  save  for  a  fringe  of  sparse  grey  hair  and  a 
little  sparse  grey  stubble  on  his  cheeks  and  chin; 
for  he  had  no  eyelashes  and  no  eyebrows  worth 
mentioning.  His  face  was  a  leathery  yellow 
streaked  with  red,  and  there  were  heavy  pouches 
under  his  small  grey  eyes.  His  mouth  he  had  ob- 
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viously  intended  to  set  like  a  trap ;  but  the  effect 
was  rather  spoiled  by  the  flabby  droop  of  a  loose 
lower  lip.  Only  the  long  immovable  upper  lip 
lived  up  to  the  picture.  Altogether  he  did  not 
present  an  attractive  appearance,  nor  had  he  an 
attractive  expression.  As  Blaikie  had  said,  he 
looked  as  if  he  were  going  to  burst,  though  he 
made  an  effort  to  start  with  reasonable  politeness. 

"You  Mr.  Wilson?"  he  said. 

"That  is  my  name.  And  this  is  Inspector  Blaikie 
— Sir  Edmund  Latter." 

"Bah!"  said  Sir  Edmund  Latter.  Or  something 
which  sounded  like  that.  "You've  had  my  daughter 
here,  eh?" 

"Yes." 

"What  did  you  send  for  her  for?" 
"I  did  not  send  for  her,  Sir  Edmund.  She  came 
to  see  me." 

"What!"  Sir  Edmund's  face  grew  redder. 
"Whatever  are  you  talking  about?  You  sent  for 
her — on  urgent  business.  She  told  me  so." 

"I  am  sorry,  Sir  Edmund,"  Wilson  said  gently; 
"but  I  did  not  send  for  Miss  Latter.  She  came  to 
see  me  of  her  own  accord.  I  may  add,"  he  said, 
pondering  how  best  to  keep  Sir  Edmund  within 
bounds,  "that  I  quite  agreed  with  her  that  the  busi- 
ness upon  which  she  came  was  of  considerable  im- 
portance." 

"Ho !  Ho !  Bah !"  cried  Sir  Edmund.  "And  what 
business  did  that — that  child  come  on,  if  her  father 
may  be  allowed  to  ask?  Bah!" 
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"She  came,"  said  Wilson,  "in  connection  with 
the  death  of  a  man  at  Attwoods'  quarry  at  King- 
stanton,  some  two  months  ago." 

"We-e-e-eh!"  said  Sir  Edmund.  It  is  impossible 
to  render  with  phonetic  accuracy  the  exclamations 
which  formed  so  large  a  part  of  Sir  Edmund  Let- 
ter's conversation;  but  it  was  clear  that  this  was 
not  the  answer  he  had  expected.  "What  had  she 
got  to  do  with  that,  eh?" 

"Only  this,"  said  Wilson,  "that  an  assignation 
of  your  daughter's  seems  to  have  been  the  reason  of 
Mr.  Burdett's  going  to  the  quarry  that  afternoon." 
No  real  point  in  making  a  mystery  of  it;  besides, 
presumably  the  girl's  father  had  a  right  to  know, 
even  if  he  was  a  very  unpleasant  father." 

"Uh!  What!  I  knew  it!" 

"You  knew  it,  Sir  Edmund?  Then,  pardon  me, 
why  didn't  you  say  so  at  the  time?" 

"Whaddyou  mean?"  Sir  Edmund  gulped  and 
glared  at  him.  "When  I  say  I  knew  it,  I  mean — I 
knew  it!  I  knew,  when  they  couldn't  find  her,  she 
was  off  somewhere  with  that  young  cub — I  knew 
they'd  make  some  excuse  to  get  that  cross-grained 
old  idiot  out  of  the  way.  If  I'd  been  home  I'd  have 
had  it  out  of  her,  if  I'd  had  to  break  every  bone  in 
her  body!  But  what  with  one  thing  and  another  I 
didn't  get  back  till  she'd  gone.  And  now  she's  come 
back,  cool  as  a  cucumber,  confound  her — ! — ! — !" 
The  sentence  ended  in  confused  noises.  "I  didn't 
mean  I  knew  what  excuse  they'd  made.  What  did 
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they  do,  tell  me,  if  she's  told  you  all  about  it? 
Damn  it,  I'm  the  girl's  father,  aren't  I?" 

Wilson  told  him,  as  briefly  as  he  could.  Sir  Ed- 
mund's little  eyes  widened  to  small  O's,  and  he 
slapped  his  fat  leg.  "Sent  him  to  the  quarry,  did 
they?  Well,  that's  a  good  one!  Ho,  ho,  ho!"  he 
guffawed,  looking  more  unpleasing  than  ever. 

"Where  he  lost  his  life,  Sir  Edmund,"  Wilson 
reminded  him. 

"Well,  I  know  he  did.  But  you  don't  suggest 
that  was  my  daughter's  fault,  do  you?  E-h-h?" 

"No:  but  I  do  suggest  that  it  was  not  anybody 
else's."  Wilson  looked  him  straight  in  the  face. 
"And  I  rather  gather  that  some  people  in  your 
part  of  the  world  have  been  suggesting  the 
contrary." 

"Suggesting  what?  Suggestions  be — sugared!" 
said  Sir  Edmund.  "You  don't  mean  that  you're 
going  to  make  a  public  song  about  this — child's 
trick?  Why,  it's  preposterous!  It  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  it." 

"It  has  this  to  do  with  it,"  Wilson  said,  "that  it 
appears  that  your  daughter  and  young  Burdett 
were  the  direct  cause  of  old  Burdett's  being  in  the 
quarry  that  afternoon — and  nobody  else.  And  it 
may  be  a  question  of  clearing  a  dead's  man's  mem- 
ory. I  gather  that  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
rather  unpleasant  gossip  in  your  part  of  the 
world." 

"By  God,  there  has!"  Sir  Edmund  banged  the 
table  with  his  fist.  "And,  by  God,  there's  going  to 
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be  no  more,  if  I  know  anything  about  it!  You  leave 
it  alone,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  keep  your  hands  off 
what  doesn't  concern  you!  Dropping  hints  that  our 

business  is  falling  off  " 

"What  are  you  talking  about?  I  assure  you," 
said  Wilson,  "that  I  have  not  been  dropping  hints 
about  anybody's  business.  As  to  yours,  I  heard  of  it 
for  the  first  time  yesterday."  This  was  not  strictly 
true;  but  it  was  true  that  until  the  arrival  of 
Everard  the  great  name  of  Attwoods  had  been  no 
more  than  a  name  to  him.  "Is  your  business  doing 
badly?" 

"It  is  not!"  roared  Sir  Edmund.  "It's  perfectly 
sound,  never  been  doing  better  in  its  life.  But  some 
dirty  lying  little  whippersnapper  has  been  drop- 
ping hints  here  and  dropping  hints  there  till  God 
damn  me  I  don't  know  where  to  turn!  I'm  the 
chairman  of  the  company,  ain't  I,  and  responsible 
to  my  shareholders?  D'you  think  I  wouldn't  know 
if  there  was  anything  wrong?  Eh?" 

"I'm  sure  you  should,"  said  Wilson,  altering  the 
auxiliary  with  design  but  without  emphasis.  "But 
what  I  don't  see  is  exactly  what  this  has  got  to  do 
with  your  daughter's — trick." 

"It's  got  this  to  do  with  it!"  Sir  Edmund 
shouted,  "that  there's  been  talk  enough,  round 
about  that  blasted  inquest,  to  sink  a  blasted  battle- 
ship, and  I'm  not  going  to  have  it  started  afresh  if 
I  know  it.  What  good's  it  going  to  do,  I  should 
like  to  know?  The  man's  dead  and  you  can't  bring 
him  back  to  life,  not  if  you  talk  till  you're  blue.  If 
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he  was  in  the  quarry,  more  fool  he,  and  what  the 
dickens  does  it  matter  how  he  got  there?  And  as  if 
it  wasn't  enough  to  have  that  fool  of  a  Mclver  kill 
himself  and  start  up  a  whole  tribe  of  rumours,  you 
say  you're  going  to  bring  this  nonsense  of  my 
daughter's  out  in  public,  and  begin  it  all  over 
again.  I  won't  have  it,  I  tell  you — d'you  hear?" 

"I  am  afraid  we  must  be  the  judges  of  that,  Sir 
Edmund,"  Wilson  said  smoothly.  "Your  daughter 
came  and  told  me  of  her  own  free  will — and  I  may 
say  I  think  she  acted  quite  rightly.  You  will  see 
that  I  cannot  give  any  undertaking  not  to  use  any- 
thing she  may  have  said.  But  I  am  ready  to  assure 
you  that  I  will  not  give  it  any  unnecessary  pub- 
licity; I  quite  agree  with  you  that  there  is  nothing 
serious  involved  in  their  action,  and  they  have 
probably  been  punished  enough  already  by  what 
has  happened." 

"I  can  punish  'em,  anyway,"  Sir  Edmund 
shrilled.  "I  can  make  that  boy  sorry  he  was  born — 
he's  in  my  office,  anyhow!  .  .  .  But  what's  the 
use?"  he  said,  suddenly  deflating  himself.  "What's 
the  good  of  doing  anything?  Evelyn'll  go  her  own 
way — she  always  does.  And  it'll  only  make  more 
talk — more  talk."  For  the  first  time  in  the  inter- 
view, he  had  quieted  down,  and  only  looked  a 
worried  and  disappointed  old  man.  "Well,  Mr. 
Wilson,  I  s'pose  I've  got  to  leave  it  to  you.  You'll 
do  what  you  want  to,  like  the  rest  of  'em.  But  the 
less  publicity  I  can  get  over  this  affair,  the  better 
I'll  be  pleased.  You  see,"  his  eyes  narrowed  and  a 
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half-smile  which  was  more  like  a  smirk  curved  his 
lower  lip,  "Evelyn's  my  own  flesh  and  blood,  when 
all's  said  and  done,  and  I  shouldn't  like  a  scandal. 
Well,  good-day,  Mr.  Wilson."  He  heaved  himself 
to  his  feet,  and  stumped  out. 

"Well,  Blaikie?"  said  Wilson.  "Make  anything 
of  him?" 

"Enough  to  know  that  it's  a  pity  he  wasn't  sit- 
ting in  the  quarry  instead  of  the  other  fellow," 
Blaikie  snorted.  "What  an  old  hog!" 

"Yes,  he  is  a  bit  of  an  unpleasant  character." 

"Girl  like  him?" 

"So-so.  Not  nearly  as  bad,  of  course;  but  it 
might  grow  on  her  that  way,"  Wilson  said.  "She's 
got  the  same  strictly  personal  attitude  to  the  world, 
the  same  idea  that  anything  that  interferes  with 
her  comfort  ought  not  to  exist." 

"Well,  you've  interfered  with  his  comfort  all 
right,"  Blaikie  chuckled.  "What's  it  all  about,  sir, 
if  it's  not  private?" 

"Not  at  all.  I  told  you  I'd  like  your  views." 
Briefly,  Wilson  gave  him  the  facts. 

"Um-m-m.  It's  a  funny  story,"  Blaikie  said  re- 
flectively. "It  doesn't  look  to  me  as  though  there 
was  anything  in  it,  but  I  quite  see  you  want  it 
cleared  up.  Anything  I  can  do,  sir?" 

"It's  not  a  Yard  job,  yet,"  said  Wilson. 

"No,  sir,"  said  Blaikie,  who  would  have  done 
anything  to  help  his  chief,  so  long  as  it  did  not 
interfere  with  routine.  "But  I  don't  live  at  the 
Yard,  sir." 
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"Thanks  very  much.  I  don't  know  that  there's 
anything  you  can  do,  though.  Unless  any  partic- 
ular line  strikes  you." 

"This  old  Latter,  now,"  Blaikie  said,  "if  you're 
looking  for  somebody  who  knew  about  the  trick 
played  on  Burdett,  he  knew.  He  said  so." 

"He  didn't  exactly,"  Wilson  said.  "What  he  said 
was  that  'he  knew  it,'  in  the  sense  that  he  knew 
there  was  something  in  the  wind.  He  didn't  know 
exactly  what  it  was." 

"Ah,  but  that  was  afterwards,"  Blaikie  per- 
sisted, "after  you'd  taken  him  up.  What  he  said 
first  was  'I  knew  it,'  just  like  that.  Then,  when  he 
saw  you  were  noticing,  he  took  it  back,  and 
hedged." 

"M-m-m,"  said  Wilson.  "You  may  be  right,  but 
I'm  bound  to  say  it  sounded  to  me  quite  straight- 
forward— as  if  he  meant  what  he  said,  I  mean.  Be- 
sides, if  he'd  really  known,  wouldn't  he  have 
locked  the  girl  up,  or  done  something  like  that? 
He  seems  quite  capable  of  it." 

"Not  so  sure,"  said  Blaikie  shrewdly.  "More  cry 
than  wool  there,  in  my  opinion.  Particularly  if 
she's  another  bird  of  the  same  feather." 

"Maybe  so.  But  what  interests  me  more  is— 
what  was  he  really  after?  Was  it  just  his 
daughter's  troubles?" 

"What  else  should  it  have  been?" 

"Well,  what  he  got  really  angry  about  was  not 
that,  but  when  he  found  there  was  likely  to  be 
more  publicity  coming.  He  doesn't  like  rumours 
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about  Attwoods,  that's  fairly  evident  You  heard 
his  last  words — 'I  shouldn't  like  a  scandal' — they 
seemed  to  me  to  convey  his  real  meaning.  I  won- 
der whether  there  is  anything  wrong  with  the  firm. 
If  you've  really  got  time  on  your  hands,  Blaikie,  it 
might  just  be  worth  looking  into — though  for  the 
life  of  me  I  can't  see  what  it  could  have  to  do  with 
Burdett's  death,  even  if  it  might  throw  light  on 
Mclver's." 

"I'll  see  what  I  can  do,  sir,"  Blaikie  promised. 

"Oh,  and  if  it  takes  you  to  the  City,  and  it  comes 
handy,  you  might  make  an  inquiry  or  two  about 
this  Dennis  Jordan.  I  don't  suppose  there's  any- 
thing in  that,  either ;  but  it'll  do  no  harm  to  know 
who  and  what  he  is  and  where  he  comes  from." 

"Right,  sir.  And  you'll  be  writing  to  this  Gray- 
son?" 

"To-night,  I  will.  And  I'll  ask  him,  while  I'm 
about  it,  if  he  has  any  specimens  of  Mclver's  hand- 
writing, or  his  fingerprints." 

"Why,  what  good  would  his  fingerprints  be?" 

"They  might  be  on  that  note — if  he  sent  it." 

"After  so  long?  Would  they  still  be  there?" 

"Probably  not."  Wilson  sighed.  "Well,  I  must 
get  on  with  my  own  work,  or  the  A.C.  will  be  turn- 
ing up  to  ask  for  it.  So  long,  Blaikie." 


CHAPTER  XIX 


The  Trail 

Wilson  wrote  to  Inspector  Grayson  that  evening, 
and  thereafter  succeeded  in  putting  the  matter  out 
of  his  mind  for  forty-eight  hours.  But  on  the 
Friday  the  answer  came,  and  decided  him  to  tell 
Mrs.  Wilson  that  he  would  have  to  go  down  to 
Gloucestershire  for  the  Saturday,  at  all  events. 
Grayson  wrote : 

Dear  Mr.  Wilson, — 

Your  letter  of  the  18th  reed.,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
have  had  to  keep  you  waiting  for  a  reply. 

I  regret  to  say  it  has  proved  impossible  to  clear 
up  the  matter  you  inquired  about  to  my  satisfaction, 
as  it  is  not  known  for  certain  whether  Mr.  Burdett 
wrote  that  note  with  his  own  hand  or  not.  He  was  in 
his  office  in  the  early  part  of  the  Saturday  forenoon, 
but  not  later.  He  was  gone  by  half-past  eleven,  though 
nobody  actually  saw  him  leave,  except  that  Edward 
Parfitt  passed  him  in  a  car  as  he  told  you.  He  was  in 
the  works  during  the  morning,  as  far  as  I  can  make 
out.  As  to  the  note,  it  must  have  been  written  early 
in  the  morning,  because  one  of  the  office  staff  thinks 
he  saw  a  letter  lying  on  a  table  in  the  main  office,  and 
distinctly  remembers  somebody  saying  "Hullo,  there's 
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a  note  for  the  foreman;  that  ought  to  go  along."  He 
doesn't  remember  who  it  was,  and  didn't  look  up  to 
see  what  had  happened  to  the  note;  but  he's  sure  that 
it  wasn't  still  there  at  lunch-time. 

I  have  questioned  the  other  members  of  the  office 
staff,  and  none  of  them  remember  to  have  seen  the 
note  or  anything  about  it.  There  was  a  good  few 
people  in  and  out  that  morning,  because  of  the  cere- 
mony that  was  going  to  take  place  that  afternoon. 
There  was  a  short  board  meeting  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. So  somebody  may  have  seen  the  note  whom  I 
have  not  been  able  to  approach;  but  you  instructed 
me  not  to  make  my  inquiries  too  conspicuous.  Mr. 
Mclver  was  the  likeliest  person  to  have  seen  it,  if  it 
was  there  for  any  time ;  and  it  is  unfortunate  that 
I  was  unable  to  ask  him. 

The  only  thing  I  can  say  is  that  it  seems  a  funny 
sort  of  place  for  Mr.  Burdett  to  have  put  his  note 
down,  supposing  he'd  written  it;  because  he  hardly 
ever  came  into  the  main  office,  and  nobody  seems  to 
have  seen  him  there  that  morning.  And  he'd  have 
had  to  come  in  twice,  once  to  put  it  down  and  once 
to  take  it  up  again.  But  I  cannot  think  of  anything 
more  than  that. 

I  find  we  have  Mr.  Mclver's  fingerprints  in  our 
files.  We  took  all  the  office,  about  two  years  ago,  in 
connection  with  a  case  of  theft,  and  Mr.  Mclver  gave 
us  his  first  in  order  to  set  an  example.  I  am  arranging 
for  copies  of  them  and  to  get  you  a  specimen  of  his 
handwriting  as  per  request. 

If  there  is  anything  else  I  can  do  in  this  connection 
I  shall  be  happy  to  make  all  efforts  on  receipt  of  any 
communication.  And  if  you  should  think  of  coming 
down  to  Kingstanton  during  the  week-end  I  shall  be 
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glad  to  meet  you  with  my  car  at  Gloucester  by  any 
train  on  Saturday  afternoon  or  Sunday  that  you  may 
suggest. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Albert  Grayson. 

"That's  a  good  man,"  said  Wilson  to  himself  as 
he  went  to  look  up  a  train.  He  felt  he  must  cer- 
tainly go  down  to  Kingstanton.  It  was  not  much  of 
a  loophole  for  Thwaites,  but  it  was  a  loophole; 
and  there  might  be  a  little  more  information  to  be 
gathered  on  the  spot.  He  caught  the  earliest  pos- 
sible train,  and  at  Gloucester  Station  found  Gray- 
son awaiting  him  in  his  two-seater. 

"I've  got  a  little  bit  more  information  for  you, 
sir,"  Grayson  said.  "I  don't  know  whether  you'll 
think  it  important  or  not.  It's  about  that  pulling  of 
the  switch.  I've  been  talking  to  various  people  who 
were  in  the  power-house  at  the  time,  and  one  of 
them — Mr.  Hemingway,  he's  a  solicitor  in  the 
town,  and  a  very  well-known  gentleman  here- 
abouts— is  quite  convinced  that  Mr.  Mclver  had 
no  intention  of  putting  it  over.  He  says  it  was  Sir 
William  Gloster  definitely  asked  him.  Or  rather, 
that  Sir  William  Gloster  was  talking  to  him,  and 
said  something  like  'And  I  suppose  that's  the  thing 
that  lets  it  all  off?  Is  it  easy  to  work?  Let's  see,' 
and  was  just  reaching  over  to  do  it,  when  Mr.  Mc- 
lver did  it  for  him,  out  of  politeness,  you  see,  be- 
cause he  was  standing  nearer.  Mr.  Hemingway's 
quite  prepared  to  tell  you  that  himself,  sir,  and 
he's  a  most  reliable  sort  of  gentleman.  I've  tried 
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one  or  two  others,  and  they  all  say  much  the  same 
thing;  but  Mr.  Hemingway's  the  most  certain,  and 
he  was  nearest." 

"You  do  seem  to  have  done  a  great  deal  of  work, 
in  the  time,"  Wilson  complimented  him.  Grayson 
flushed  a  little. 

"I'd  do  more  than  that,  sir,  and  gladly,  if  it's  a 
question  of  clearing  Mr.  Mclver's  good  name." 

"You  thought  a  lot  of  him,  then?" 

"He  was  very  good  to  me,  sir,  in  ways  I'd  rather 
not  talk  about.  And  to  others,  too — some  of  whom 
hadn't  got  the  decency  to  remember  it  while  it 
might  have  been  of  some  use.  And  he  didn't  get 
anything  like  a  square  deal,  I'll  swear  to  that!  Be- 
sides, sir,"  Grayson  added,  "if  that's  true,  what 
you  told  me  in  your  letter,  it  would  make  things 
look  worse  than  ever  for  Mr.  Mclver  when  it 
came  out,  supposing  we  hadn't  got  any  alternative 
to  show.  I  can  quite  see  people  saying,  'Of  course, 
that's  how  he  did  it,'  and  not  thinking  any  more 
about  it." 

"Well,  at  least,"  said  Wilson,  "he  didn't  write 
the  other  letter,  and  I  can't  at  the  moment  see  how 
he  could  have  known  about  it.  I  ought  to  have  re- 
membered to  ask  whether  he  did." 

"I  went  up  and  asked  Mr.  Charles  Burdett 
about  that,  sir,"  Grayson  said,  leaving  Wilson 
gasping  at  his  patient  industry;  "but  he  didn't 
know.  At  least,  he  thought  it  very  unlikely  that  he 
did,  and  he  certainly  hadn't  told  him.  But  he 
couldn't  just  say  for  certain  who  might  have  known 
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outside  the  three  of  them — and  Miss  Burdett,  of 
course." 

"Does  Everitt  know?" 

"I  haven't  asked  him  yet,"  the  inspector  ad- 
mitted. 

"Or  Miss  Burdett — no,  I  forgot  she'd  moved  to 
London.  Do  you  know  her  new  address?" 

"No;  but  I  can  easily  find  out." 

"And  you  still  don't  think  it  was  Mclver's 
doing?"  * 

"Not  on  your  life,  sir,"  Grayson  said  earnestly. 
"Less  now  for  what  you've  told  me.  I  could  believe 
that  Mr.  Mclver  might  have  pushed  Burdett  over 
a  cliff  in  a  tantrum — though  I'd  hardly  believe 
that  either,  him  being  so  much  an  older  man.  But 
that  he  couldn't  make  up  a  plot  like  this  would 
have  had  to  be — that  I'll  swear.  Anyway,"  said 
Grayson,  with  a  half-grin,  "he'd  have  muddled  it 
up  if  he  had.  Mr.  Mclver  was  the  untidiest  man 
alive." 

"We  don't  know  that  there  was  a  plot  yet,"  Wil- 
son said.  "That's  what  we've  got  to  look  into." 

"Yes,  sir.  What  do  you  want  to  do  first?" 

"Well,"  said  Wilson,  thinking,  "first,  I  think 
I'll  see  your  Mr.  Hemingway.  Not  that  I  doubt 
your  word  in  the  least,  Grayson ;  but  it  may  be  as 
well  to  have  a  check  " 

"Quite  right,  sir." 

" — and  there  may  be  one  or  two  other  questions 
I  could  find  to  ask  him.  Then,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
there  are  only  two  things  at  which  we  can  work, 
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and  those  are  the  two  letters.  This  means  asking 
Harry  Everitt  about  the  one  he  wrote  and  telling 
him  to  search  his  brains  to  see  whether  anybody, 
anybody  at  all,  could  have  known  of  their  plans, 
and  particularly — I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Grayson,  but  it's 
got  to  be  done — whether  Mr.  Mclver  could.  You 
might  do  that  yourself,  if  you  would.  And  you 
might  get  the  Burdetts'  town  address  at  the  same 
time,  so  that  I  can  go  and  ask  Miss  Burdett  the 
same  questions  when  I  get  back.  I've  already  asked 
Miss  Latter  and  she  doesn't  know.  That's  all  we 
can  do  about  that  letter. 

"Then,  as  to  the  other,  it  means  finding  out  all 
we  possibly  can  about  how  Burdett  spent  the  last 
day  of  his  life,  when  he  got  to  his  office,  what  he 
did  there,  and  how  he  left.  I'm  afraid  that  means 
you  too,  as  far  as  the  inquiries  are  to  be  made  of 
the  staff;  I  should  create  too  much  excitement, 
butting  in  from  outside.  What  I  propose  to  do, 
when  I've  seen  Mr.  Hemingway,  is  to  spend  a  bit 
of  time  in  your  pubs  and  round  about,  seeing  if  I 
can  pick  up  the  atmosphere,  so  to  speak,  from  a 
fresh  angle." 

"Right,  sir.  I'll  take  you  along  to  Mr.  Heming- 
way's house  now.  I  know  he's  in,  because  I  in- 
quired, in  case  you  might  want  him.  Then  I'll  pick 
up  young  Everitt;  he's  playing  football,  but  he'll 
about  have  finished  by  the  time  I  get  there. 
When'll  I  see  you  again?" 

"I'll  be  dining  at  the  Where  am  I  to  stay?" 

asked  Wilson. 
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"The  Grey  Wethers,  sir,  is  quite  comfortable 
and  not  too  conspicuous.  I  booked  you  a  room  in 
case  you'd  be  staying,  but  you've  no  need  to  take  it 
if  you  don't  want." 

"You  think  of  everything,  Inspector.  Well,  I'll 
be  dining  there  at  eight,  shall  we  say,  in  case  you 
want  to  see  me  or  ring  me  up.  Otherwise,  I'll  be 
back  again  by — what's  your  closing  time? — Eleven 
o'clock,  then;  and  you  can  let  me  know  anything 
you've  found  out." 

"Very  good,  sir." 

"And — Grayson,  do  you  know — can  you  con- 
ceive of  any  imaginable  reason  why  anybody 
should  wish  to  kill  Burdett?  Wish  to  so  strongly,  I 
mean,  as  to  prepare  an  elaborate  plot  against  his 
life?" 

"I  can't,  sir.  That's  been  my  difficulty  all  along. 
It  doesn't  make  sense,  however  you  look  at  it." 

"That's  my  difficulty  too,"  Wilson  sighed. 

"But  I'll  bet  my  bottom  dollar,"  Grayson  said 
as  he  turned  to  go,  "that  if  it  was  anything  like  that 
Mr.  Mclver  never  had  anything  to  do  with  it, 
barring  what  we  know  he  did." 

*  *  *  * 

It  may  be  said  at  once  that  Wilson's  evening 
was  singularly  unfruitful.  He  found  Mr.  Heming- 
way in,  a  cheerful  lawyer  of  the  old  school;  and 
Mr.  Hemingway  confirmed,  in  fact,  he  almost  re- 
peated, word  for  word,  the  story  which  Grayson 
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had  told,  merely  adding  that  Mclver  had  been 
standing  quite  casually  by  the  switch  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and  had  seemed  quite  sur- 
prised that  anybody  should  want  to  try  it.  "As  in- 
deed I  was,"  the  solicitor  added.  "A  school-boyish 
thing  to  do."  Of  course,  Wilson  reflected,  that  did 
not  prove,  at  all,  that  Mclver  had  not  been  in- 
tending to  meddle  with  the  switch  himself,  at  a 
later  stage ;  it  only  made  it  a  trifle  more  unlikely, 
if  he  had  failed  to  use  so  obvious  an  opportunity. 
On  other  matters,  Mr.  Hemingway  had  little  to 
say  that  was  new,  and  Wilson  did  not  want  to  ex- 
cite interest  by  being  too  pressing.  He  agreed  that 
there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  rather  unpleasant 
talk  about  the  business  prior  to  Mclver's  suicide, 
but  as  he  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  Mclver 
he  could  not  give  any  opinion  on  it.  "Was  it  con- 
nected with  the  firm?"  Wilson  wondered;  but  re- 
ceived no  answer  at  all.  He  next  tried  a  feeler 
about  Evelyn  Latter  and  her  father ;  but  this  was 
received  with  a  cold  stare  and  a  polite  refusal  to 
enter  into  discussion.  After  which  Mr.  Heming- 
way became  an  oyster  of  the  first  water  and  Wilson 
retreated,  feeling  that  matters  had  not  advanced 
much  further.  He  made  his  way  to  his  hotel, 
pumped  the  landlord  for  a  while  without  success, 
and  then  sat  down  to  an  inferior  meal,  hoping  for 
Grayson's  speedy  return.  Neither  Grayson,  how- 
ever, nor  any  message  from  him  appeared;  and 
Wilson  was  forced  to  test  the  pubs  of  Kingstanton. 
Here,  again,  he  found  nothing  worth  having.  The 
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rumours  about  Mdver's  criminality  must  have 
died  down  with  his  death,  to,  at  any  rate,  a  large 
extent,  and  with  them  had  declined,  also,  the 
general  interest  in  Burdett's  death.  As  a  subject  of 
conversation,  his  most  successful  choice  was  Sir 
Edmund  Latter,  whose  name  let  loose  a  number  of 
stories,  each  more  libellous  than  the  last,  about  his 
manners  and  his  temper.  He  was  not  exactly  un- 
popular, Wilson  gathered,  for  he  was  lavish  as 
well  as  violent,  and  the  recipients  of  his  worst 
tantrums  were  generally  well  rewarded;  in  fact, 
he  was  a  sort  of  legendary  dragon  of  whom  the 
village  was  rather  proud  than  otherwise.  As  to 
the  row  between  him  and  Burdett,  the  gossips  just 
chuckled  and  wagged  their  heads.  "All  about  a 
measly  bit  o'  land  that  wouldn't  grow  half  a  ton  of 
potatoes,  anyway.  But  it  was  just  like  them  two." 
And  that  was  all. 

Just  before  eleven  Wilson  returned  to  his  hotel, 
to  find  Grayson  waiting  for  him. 

"Hullo!  Any  luck?" 

"Nothing  very  much,  sir.  Here" — he  handed 
over  an  envelope — "is  the  Burdens'  present  Lon- 
don address.  And  here" — another  larger  one 
passed  over — "is  a  note  in  Mr.  Mclver's  hand- 
writing and  those  prints  of  his  I  promised  you. 

"Then  I  saw  young  Everitt  and  it's  a  wash-out 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  He  swears  he  didn't 
tell  a  soul,  and  so  far  as  he  knows  no  one  else 
knows.  And  I  should  say  he's  quite  certainly  speak- 
ing the  truth;  he  seems  to  have  realised,  as  soon 
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as  he'd  written  the  note,  that  it  was  a  fool  thing  to 
do,  and  would  have  backed  out  of  it  but  for  letting 
the  other  two  down  and  it  being  their  funeral  after 
all.  I'm  quite  sure  he'd 've  kept  it  as  dark  as  pos- 
sible. And  we  couldn't  think  of  anybody  else  to 
ask,  if  you  remember. 

"Then,  about  Burdett  and  that  last  Saturday, 
I've  done  my  best,  and  I've  got  what  I  think  there 
is,  but  it  isn't  much  when  all's  said.  He  was  down 
at  the  works  at  nine  that  morning,  fussing  about 
with  things.  Didn't  do  anything  particular,  but 
seemed  'much  as  usual.'  Then  he  went  up  to  his 
office  soon  after  ten — I've  got  it  all  written  down 
here,  with  the  times  as  far  as  I  could  get  them 
fixed,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  those  who 
gave  me  the  information — opened  his  letters,  and 
talked  a  bit  to  the  typist  who  attends  to  him.  She 
doesn't  work  in  his  room,  but  in  the  general  office, 
and  when  he'd  finished  with  her  she  went  back  there. 
Shortly  afterwards,  about  ten-forty  or  so,  a  Mr. 
Jordan — Yes,"  as  Wilson  gave  a  slight  start — "the 
same  name  as  you  asked  me  about  the  other  day — 
a  Mr.  Jordan  called  at  the  general  office  and  asked 
if  he  could  see  M^r.  Burdett.  He  was  shown  to  his 
office  and  stayed  there  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
or  so  and  then  went  away.  Somebody  heard  Mr. 
Burdett  saying  'Good-day'  as  he  shut  the  door  on 
him,  and  they  didn't  notice  his  voice  sounding 
specially  loud  or  specially  grumpy  or  anything. 
Then  nobody  heard  or  saw  anything  more  of  him; 
but  his  typist  went  in  about  eleven-thirty  with 
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something  or  other  she  wanted  to  ask  him,  and  he 
was  gone.  There  was  nothing  odd  about  that,  be- 
cause there's  another  door  to  his  office  that  leads 
down  and  out  by  a  passage  that  isn't  very  often 
used.  Anybody  might  have  met  him  going,  but  it 
so  happened  that  nobody  did,  as  far  as  I  can  make 
out. 

"Then  he  disappeared.  At  least,  I  don't  mean  he 
disappeared  really,  but  nobody  except  Parfltt 
seems  to  have  seen  him  between  then  and  lunch- 
time,  when  he  came  home.  Charles  Burdett  got 
home  early,  and  found  his  father  was  not  there. 
He  arrived  just  as  they  were  going  to  sit  down, 
but  he  didn't  say  where  he'd  been  or  what  he'd 
been  doing.  However,  that  wasn't  in  the  least  un- 
usual ;  he  was  a  taciturn  old  fellow.  When  he  got 
up  from  dinner  he  found  the  note,  and  the  rest  you 
know. 

"On  the  way  back  I  made  inquiries  about  Mr. 
Jordan.  He  was  a  visitor  at  the  Radstock  Arms, 
from  London,  arrived  on  Tuesday  with  a  Mr. 
Everard  Blatchington,  and  left  Monday  evening. 
Mr.  Blatchington  stayed  on  until  the  Tuesday.  No 
address  for  either  of  them  but  London,  and  they 
aren't  known  here.  They  didn't  either  of  them  seem 
to  know  Mr.  Burdett,  but  one  man  thinks  he  saw 
them  talking  to  him  in  the  Crown  on  the  Friday 
evening,  and  Mr.  Blatchington  seemed  very  inter- 
ested in  him  later  and  asked  a  great  many  ques- 
tions. But  that  wasn't  until  after  his  death." 

"I  see.  Well,  thank  you  very  much,  Grayson. 
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You've  worked  tremendously  hard,  and  I'm  very 
much  obliged.  I  wish  I'd  got  anything  like  as  much 
to  show  for  my  evening  as  you  have  for  yours ;  but 
my  informants  either  don't  know  anything,  or 
won't  tell.  By  the  way,  do  you  know,  is  Mr.  Hem- 
ingway by  any  chance  Sir  Edmund  Latter's  man 
of  business?" 

"Yes,  sir.  The  family's  been  with  his  firm  for 
three  generations  at  least." 

"I  ought  to  have  asked  you  that  before.  That 
explains  one  thing,  at  any  rate — why  Mr.  Hem- 
ingway shut  up  like  an  oyster  when  I  began  asking 
him  about  the  Latters." 

Grayson  chuckled.  "He  would,"  he  said.  "But 
what  sort  of  thing  did  you  want  to  know,  sir?  Per- 
haps I  could  tell  you." 

"About  the  quarrel  Sir  Edmund  had  with  Bur- 
dett,"  Wilson  said. 

"Quarrel?  Oh,  yes,  of  course,  about  that  bit  of 
land  » 

"And  about  his  son,  I  understand." 

"Yes.  But  .  .  .  Good  gracious,  you  don't  mean 
that?"  Grayson  said. 

"Well,  isn't  it  possible?  If  it  wasn't  Mclver, 
Grayson,  we're  trying  to  look  for  someone  with  a 
motive,  any  sort  of  motive,  for  killing  Burdett. 
And  I  didn't  tell  you  that  Sir  Edmund  Latter 
called  on  me  two  or  three  days  ago  and  threatened 
me  with  all  sorts  of  blood  and  thunder  if  I  stirred 
up  any  more  dust  in  this  affair." 
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"That'll  be  because  he  doesn't  like  being  made  a 
fool  of,  sir,"  said  Grayson  shrewdly. 

"Well,  that  may  be.  Anyway,  he  did,  and  was 
very  angry  about  it." 

"But  how  could  he — how  could  he  have  known 
about  young  Everitt's  letter?" 

"I'm  not  perfectly  sure  that  he  didn't,"  said 
Wilson.  "And  as  to  the  switch — wasn't  he  in  the 
power-house  with  the  rest?" 

"Well,  of  course  he  was.  But" — Grayson  strug- 
gled with  the  idea — "I  can't  somehow  conceive  it, 
if  you  get  me,  sir.  It  seems  sort  of  funny-like." 

"Yes.  I  only  think  we  ought  not  to  leave  the  pos- 
sibility out  of  account,"  Wilson  said.  "Perhaps 
you'd  just  keep  your  eyes  open  for  anything  that 
suggests  itself.  And  there's  one  other  thing — I'm 
afraid  it's  not  too  easy  a  job  " 

"I'm  game,  sir,"  Grayson  said. 

"It  does  seem  to  me  that  you've  had  altogether 
an  excessive  crop  of  rumours  in  this  place — first 
about  Mclver's  responsibility,  and  then  about  the 
firm's  going  down  hill.  It  was  the  second  lot,  I 
may  say,  that  appeared  to  annoy  Sir  Edmund  even 
more  than  his  daughter's  escapades." 

"And  well  they  might,"  Grayson  observed. 
"Him  being  chairman  of  the  company." 

"Quite  so.  Well,  what  I  should  like,  if  you  can 
possibly  manage  it,  is  for  you  to  follow  up  these 
rumours  a  bit,  and  see,  if  you  can,  who's  been  put- 
ting them  about.  Of  course,  it  may  be  that  nobody 
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has,  and  that  they're  all  spontaneous.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  did  find  that  anybody  had  been  sedu- 
lously putting  it  about  that  Mclver  killed  Bur- 
dett,  we  might  at  least  inquire  what  interest  that 
person  had  in  the  matter.  Do  you  see?" 

"I'll  do  my  best,"  Grayson  promised. 

"Thank  you.  It's  a  long  shot;  but  it's  our  only 
other  possibility.  Well,  I  mustn't  keep  you  longer 
now,  inspector.  I'll  be  off  first  thing  to-morrow, 
and  I'll  see  Miss  Burdett  in  town.  I'll  keep  you 
posted,  if  there's  anything  to  say;  and  you  do  the 
same  by  me.  Good-night,  Grayson;  and  good 
luck." 

"Good-night,  sir.  But,  dash  it  all!"  said  Gray- 
son, slapping  his  leg.  "If  it  should  turn  out  to  be 
Sir  Edmund,  that  would  give  the  folk  something 
to  talk  about!" 


CHAPTER  XX 


The  Suspects 

On  THE  way  up  to  town,  in  the  train,  Wilson  did  a 
certain  amount  of  studying  at  his  notes  and  theoris- 
ing about  the  case,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
before  anyone,  including  himself,  could  feel  at  all 
satisfied  that  Burdett's  death  was  not  the  accident 
that  the  inquest  had  declared  it  to  be,  there  must 
be  considerably  more  research  into  the  question  of 
motive.  If  it  was  foul  play,  it  was  a  deep  and  cun- 
ning plot,  not  an  impulse;  and  a  deep  and  cunning 
plot  presupposed  an  adequate  motive.  Motive,  of 
course,  was  not  enough;  anyone  who  could  be 
found  to  have  sufficient  motive  must  also  satisfy 
three  conditions :  he  must  have  been  in  a  position 
to  have  got  the  shots  exploded ;  he  must  have  been 
able  to  forge  the  note  to  Murdoch  and  get  it  some- 
how into  Burdett's  hands  (and  get  him  to  hand  it 
to  Parfitt,  which  might  easily  be  more  difficult)  ; 
and  he  must  have  known  the  details  of  Everitt's 
and  Charles's  plot.  The  last  condition,  Wilson 
opined,  would  be  the  hardest  to  satisfy;  but  it 
would  probably  also  be  the  hardest  to  prove.  For 
apparently  nobody  knew  of  the  plot  except  Jenny 
Burdett,  whom  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  suspect. 
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At  least,  Wilson  mentally  corrected  himself,  no- 
body was  known  to  know  of  the  plot;  if  anybody 
did  in  fact  know,  it  would  probably  turn  out  that 
such  a  person  had  acquired  his  knowledge  by  the 
time-honoured  method  of  eavesdropping,  in  which 
case  there  was  no  very  obvious  means  of  finding 
out  who  he  was.  Had  Charles  and  Everitt  dis- 
cussed their  project  near  a  hedge,  Wilson  won- 
dered, Silly  not  to  have  thought  of  asking;  but  it 
wouldn't  have  carried  things  much  forrarder. 
And,  anyway,  they  probably  wouldn't  remember. 

The  second  condition  involved  a  fairly  close 
knowledge  of  the  internal  politics  of  the  works, 
which  was  almost  certainly  possessed  by  a  good 
many  people — too  many  to  suspect  en  masse.  Also, 
it  involved  ability  to  forge — which,  again,  was  an 
accomplishment  which  its  possessors  were  apt  to 
hide  under  a  bushel.  Finally,  it  involved  physical 
contact  with  Burdett  at  some  time  during  the 
Saturday  morning.  That  confined  the  inquiry  to 
the  people  who  were  known  to  have  been  talking 
to  Burdett — no,  it  didn't,  of  course ;  he  might  have 
talked  to  half  a  hundred  others.  Well,  say  half  a 
dozen,  anyway.  When  had  the  note  reached  Ned 
Parfitt's  hands?  Wilson  searched  in  Grayson's 
voluminous  notes.  At  a  quarter  to  twelve,  about. 
Well,  it  would  have  had  to  be  forged  before  then, 
anyhow. 

One  of  the  people  who  had  been  talking  to  Bur- 
dett, definitely,  was  Dennis  Jordan.  Extraordinary 
how  that  man's  name  kept  cropping  up,  for  no 
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particular  reason.  Dennis  Jordan  must  be  found, 
and  asked  whether  he  could  throw  any  light;  it 
was  possible  that  Blaikie  might  have  found  out 
something  about  him  by  now.  But,  Wilson  remem- 
bered with  irritation,  Thwaites  had  distinctly  de- 
clared against  Jordan  as  the  author  of  the  note  to 
Murdoch;  and  one  couldn't  very  well  act  on 
Thwaites's  opinion  one  minute  and  against  it  the 
next.  Anyway,  it  was  extraordinarily  unlikely  that 
Dennis  Jordan  had  anything  in  the  world  to  do 
with  it,  or  would  help  if  he  was  found.  An  uncom- 
forting  conclusion  to  reach. 

The  third  condition  was  easy  enough.  There 
were  masses  of  people  in  the  power-house  that 
afternoon,  and  any  one  of  them  might  have  in- 
tended to  pull  the  switch  and  been  forestalled  by 
Sir  William  Gloster.  Only  a  clairvoyant,  however, 
could  tell  which.  Wilson  had  earlier  on  provided 
himself,  from  Grayson,  with  a  list  of  all  the  lun- 
cheon party,  and  it  looked  formidable  enough,  in 
all  conscience.  One  could  not  possibly  go  round 
asking  all  those  people  if  they  had  intended  to 
murder  James  Burdett  in  a  quarry — though,  of 
course,  the  vast  majority  could  probably  be  elim- 
inated straight  away  on  one  or  other  of  the 
former  counts.  Nevertheless,  that  would  still  leave 
the  field  far  too  wide. 

Motive!  It  was  really  impossible  to  get  any 
further  without  a  motive — and  equally  impossible 
to  find  a  motive  that  looked  at  all  adequate.  You 
do  not  elaborately  plot  to  murder  a  man  because 
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he  is  a  grumpy  neighbour  or  a  harsh  employer, 
and  Wilson  could  find  no  trace  of  Burden's  having 
seriously  wronged  anyone.  Of  concrete  persons 
who  might  have  had  motives,  Mclver  obviously 
came  first.  What  would  have  been  his  motive?  To 
remove  a  thorn  from  his  flesh — a  nasty,  ill-natured, 
uncomfortable  thorn.  Granted — but  was  that  really 
an  adequate  motive?  Burdett  was  old;  he  would 
have  removed  himself  soon  enough ;  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  a  little  patience.  Wilson  thought  this 
motive  pretty  thin,  unless  Mclver  was  half-crazy; 
and  he  was  further  influenced  by  the  reiterated  be- 
lief of  Grayson,  to  whom  he  had  taken  a  fancy, 
that  it  was  out  of  the  question  for  Mclver  to  have 
committed  such  a  crime.  Of  course,  people  on  the 
spot  were  not  always  the  best  judges ;  but  Grayson 
seemed  a  level-headed  fellow.  And,  more  impor- 
tant, he  did  not  appear  to  have  been  a  close  friend 
of  Mklver's. 

That  seemed  to  leave  only  Sir  Edmund  Latter 
available.  The  first  difficulty,  in  his  case,  was  to 
get  him  to  satisfy  the  first  condition.  Could  he  have 
known  of  the  trick  to  be  played  on  Burdett?  Cer- 
tainly, none  of  the  protagonists  would  have  told 
him ;  but,  if  one  assumed  for  the  moment  the  exist- 
ence of  an  eavesdropper,  might  not  the  eaves- 
dropper, in  true  Shakespearean  fashion,  have 
carried  the  tale  to  old  Capulet?  It  appeared,  from 
all  the  evidence,  that  Sir  Edmund  used  his  serv- 
ants  as   auxiliaries  in  the  battle   against  his 
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daughter.  And,  of  course,  //  he  had  been  told,  and 
if  he  was  already  entertaining  murderous  designs 
on  Burdett  (two  big  ifs),  Blaikie's  objection 
would  be  disposed  of.  For  he  would  at  once  ob- 
serve his  opportunity  and  would  not  take  any 
action  to  interfere  with  the  lovers'  design. 

Condition  two,  in  his  case,  must  be  left  perfectly 
blank.  One  did  not  know  whether  he  could  forge, 
or  whether  he  had  seen  Burdett  that  morning.  One 
did  not  know  what  he  had  been  doing  with  him- 
self at  all,  and  it  would  not  be  particularly  easy  to 
find  out.  The  most  one  could  say  was  that  Burdett, 
if  he  had  been  given  a  note,  to  whomsoever  ad- 
dressed, by  the  chairman  of  the  firm,  would  pre- 
sumably have  made  no  bones  about  delivering  it. 
As  he  might  not,  if  it  had  come  from  Tom,  Dick 
or  Harry.  As  to  the  firing  of  the  shot,  Sir  Edmund 
was  on  the  spot,  and  could  have  done  it. 

Motive,  again?  Was  the  supposed  motive,  the 
quarrel  over  the  children  and  the  quarrel  over  the 
land,  sufficient?  Just  possible,  Wilson  considered, 
having  regard  to  the  sort  of  person  he  was,  an  un- 
imaginative, ill-tempered  egoist  who  could  not 
conceive  of  the  world  as  not  made  to  fit  his  con- 
venience. At  any  rate,  the  motive  was  more  likely 
than  that  assigned  to  Mclver.  But  for  the  better 
comfort  of  the  investigator,  the  man  might  at  least 
have  been  kind  enough  to  utter  public  threats 
against  Burdett;  and  there  was  no  trace  of  his  hav- 
ing done  so. 
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At  this  moment  Wilson  suddenly  swore  out  loud, 
gravely  discomposing  an  old  lady  who  was  eating 
a  pork  sandwich  opposite  him.  For  he  had  just  re- 
membered that  the  whole  possibility  of  a  plot 
turned  on  Burdett's  not  having  known  at  any  time 
what  was  the  purport  of  the  note  addressed  to 
Murdoch.  For,  if  he  had  known,  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  his  having  then  gone  and  sat  in  the  quarry 
reappeared  again.  And  if  he  had  not  met  Ned 
Parfitt  (a  meeting  which  seemed  purely  acci- 
dental) and  so  had  had  to  hand  Murdoch  the  note 
in  person,  would  Murdoch  have  made  no  com- 
ment, even  if  it  was  in  Burdett's  own  handwriting 
contravening  Burdett's  own  fiercely  expressed 
wishes?  Surely  not;  and  even  if  he  had  not,  it  was 
a  risk  no  murderer  could  possibly  have  taken.  No 
one  could  have  anticipated  Parfitt's  turning  up  as 
a  messenger.  The  conclusion  seemed  to  be  that 
either  this  was  the  crime  of  the  century  which  no 
man  could  detect,  or  that  it  was  committed  by  a 
lunatic  (which  seemed  on  the  whole  more  likely), 
or  that  they  were  all  wrong  and  it  was  an  accident 
after  all — which  seemed  more  likely  still.  By  the 
time  the  train  reached  Paddington,  Wilson  had 
given  up  hope;  and  it  was  only  the  thought  of 
Grayson,  plodding  away  at  his  fruitless  inquiries 
in  the  disinterested  hope  of  clearing  a  dead  man's 
memory,  that  prevented  him  from  throwing  his 
hand  in  there  and  then.  For  Grayson's  sake,  he 
would  do  what  he  had  promised  to  do,  viz.,  inter- 
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view  Jenny  Burdett  and  Dennis  Jordan.  If  from 
these  interviews,  as  seemed  inevitable,  no  help 
emerged,  he  would  call  Blaikie  of!  his  studies, 
write  a  letter  of  regret  to  Grayson,  and  return  to 
his  proper  job. 


CHAPTER  XXI 
The  Mother 

WILSON  went  straight  from  Paddington  to  his 
home,  intending  from  there  to  ring  up  the  Yard, 
and  see  whether  by  any  chance  there  was  any  news 
for  him.  However,  when  he  got  home  he  found 
Mrs.  Wilson  guarding  an  envelope  which,  she  said, 
Inspector  Blaikie  had  left  for  him  late  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  with  apologies  for  not  having 
been  able  to  get  it  done  sooner. 

"Blaikie's  a  good  fellow,"  said  Wilson,  appreci- 
atively, as  he  opened  it.  It  appeared  to  be  con- 
cerned with  Dennis  Jordan. 

"Dennis  Jordan,"  Blaikie  had  written,  "lives  at 
12  Clarence  Chambers,  telephone  Merlin  2081. 
His  original  name  was  Dennis  Norman,  as  you 
said ;  but  he  changed  it  by  deed  poll  as  soon  as  he 
came  of  age,  i.e.,  in  1924.  His  people  were  west- 
country  land-owners  by  origin;  but  his  father  was 
killed  in  the  war,  and  his  mother  died  in  the  1919 
influenza  epidemic.  After  that  he  lived  with  an 
aunt.  He  was  at  school  at  Marlborough,  and  went 
up  to  New  College,  Oxford,  in  1921.  The  episode 
of  which  you  spoke  took  place  in  the  summer  holi- 
days of  1919;  and  was  much  as  you  have  told  me. 
There  was  some  talk  about  a  verdict  of  man- 
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slaughter,  but  he  finally  got  off  with  a  severe  cen- 
sure for  carelessness.  I  am  getting  a  fuller  report 
of  the  inquest  than  the  one  I  gave  you,  and  hope  to 
be  able  to  let  you  have  that  on  Monday.  He  got  a 
third  class  at  Oxford,  and  after  he  went  down  in 
1925  went  into  the  firm  of  Thornton  and  Har- 
greaves,  brokers,  of  Cheapside.  I  expect  you  know 
them.  He  is  said  to  have  done  well  with  them,  and 
became  a  junior  partner  two  years  ago.  He  came 
into  about  three  hundred  a  year  after  his  parents' 
death,  and  so  is  quite  fairly  well  off.  There  were 
no  other  children.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out 
much  more  about  him;  he  seems  generally  well- 
liked  and  is  a  member  of  three  clubs.  If  you  want 
any  more  information  and  will  ask  me  on  Mon- 
day, I  will  see  if  I  can  get  it  for  you." 

"Blaikie's  thorough  enough,"  Wilson  com- 
mented to  his  wife.  "The  trouble  is  it  doesn't  tell 
me  what  I  want  to  know." 

"What  do  you  want  to  know,  dear?"  his  wife 
asked. 

"I  don't  know!"  said  Wilson,  and  laughed  at 
himself.  "I  mean,  What  I  want  to  know  is  why  this 
pestilential  fellow's  name  keeps  cropping  up  in  a 
case  with  which  he  doesn't  appear  to  have  the 
slightest  connection." 

"Perhaps  he  hasn't,"  Mrs.  Wilson  suggested. 
"Perhaps  it's  coincidence." 

"Perhaps  it  is.  I  don't  like  coincidences,"  Wilson 
grunted.  "Well,  we  must  do  what  we  can  about  it. 
Let's  try  Merlin  whatever-it-is." 
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The  telephone  did  its  bit  by  producing  all  the 
wrong  numbers  and  atmospheric  noises  it  could 
achieve;  and  when,  after  furiously  dialling  ENG, 
Wilson  finally  succeeded  in  getting  a  reply  out  of 
Merlin  2081,  it  was  the  porter  of  the  chambers 
who  answered,  and  contributed  the  helpful  in- 
formation that  Mr.  Jordan  was  away,  without  an 
address,  and  would  not  be  back  for  some  days. 
"Bah!"  said  Wilson,  slamming  the  receiver  back. 
"Now  that'll  have  to  wait  over." 

There  was  still  Miss  Burdett  to  be  tried.  He 
looked  back  at  her  present  address,  and  groaned 
as  he  saw  that  it  appeared  to  be  somewhere  in  Dul- 
wich  and  that  she  was  not  on  the  telephone.  The 
journey  to  Dulwich  from  South  Hampstead, 
where  the  Wilsons  now  lived,  is  not  a  convenient 
one  upon  a  Sunday. 

"Now,  Harry,  don't  be  silly,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson, 
seeing  him  preparing  to  set  off.  "You  can't  start 
before  lunch ;  it'll  take  you  an  hour  at  least.  And 
if  you  get  there  early  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  ten 
to  one  you'll  disturb  the  poor  woman  in  the  middle 
of  a  nice  nap." 

"She's  not  a  woman;  she's  a  girl." 

"Well,  you'll  disturb  her  mother,  then.  And,  any- 
way, the  children  haven't  seen  you  for  nearly  a  fort- 
night, and  you  can  just  stop  and  have  your  dinner 
with  them  now  you're  here,  and  not  go  fidgeting 
about  all  over  the  place.  You'll  only  get  on  the 
wrong  'bus  and  make  yourself  thoroughly  cross." 

"It's  a  libel,"  said  Wilson.  "I  never  get  on  the 
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wrong  'bus."  But  he  submitted  to  being  rilled  up 
with  roast  beef  and  apple  tart  before  he  started, 
rather  overfull  but  a  good  deal  more  contented,  on 
his  journey  to  Dulwich;  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  one  of  the  keenest  brains  in  Scotland  Yard, 
which  had  set  out  with  the  fullest  intentions  of 
working  out  the  Burdett  problem  on  the  way,  actu- 
ally spent  most  of  the  time  in  a  comfortable  semi- 
slumber.  He  had,  however,  thoroughly  collected 
his  wits  by  the  time  he  was  ringing  the  bell  of  the 
little  maisonnette  which  now  sheltered  Mrs.  Bur- 
dett and  her  daughter. 

Here  again,  however,  he  was  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment. Mrs.  Burdett,  who  answered  the  door 
herself  in  a  condition  of  Sunday  afternoon  flutter, 
was  dreadfully  sorry,  but  her  daughter  was  away 
for  the  week-end.  Could  she  do  anything? 
Couldn't  she  do  anything?  She  was  so  very  sorry; 
had  he  come  far?  Oh,  dear  (hearing  the  word 
Hampstead),  what  a  terrible  way,  wasn't  it?  She 
didn't  know  London  very  well,  but  she'd  always 
heard  Hampstead  was  a  dreadfully  long  way  off. 
And,  as  it  was  such  a  dreadfully  long  way  off,  he 
must  come  in  and  have  a  cup  of  tea.  He  must, 
really  he  must;  it  was  no  trouble,  and  she  was  just 
going  to  get  one  for  herself,  anyway,  and  the  kettle 
was  just  on  the  boil.  She  was  so  insistent  that  Wil- 
son, who  liked  tea  and  knew  that  his  own  family's 
tea  would  be  over  by  the  time  he  got  back,  at 
length  agreed  to  come  in.  Besides,  he  liked  also  the 
looks  of  Mrs.  Burdett,  and  fancied  that  part  of 
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her  eager  hospitality,  at  any  rate,  might  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  she  found  London  lonely  after  the 
country.  He  did  not,  however,  propose  to  put  to 
her  the  questions  he  would  have  put  to  her 
daughter.  For  one  thing,  he  was  pretty  sure  that 
she  would  not  know  the  answers ;  and,  for  another, 
it  would  have  been  sheer  cruelty  to  drag  her  mind 
back  to  her  husband's  death. 

Her  tea  was  pleasant,  however,  and  abundant; 
and  her  voice  was  pleasant  too,  if  not  very  cul- 
tured. Wilson  soon  found  that  his  first  conjecture 
was  correct,  and  that  the  poor  woman  was  really 
pining  for  somebody  to  talk  to.  All  the  neighbours 
were  very  nice  and  kind,  she  said  wistfully,  if  they 
had  to  have  anything  to  do  with  you,  but  somehow 
they  never  seemed  to  want  to.  There  was  none  of 
that  popping  in  and  out  that  used  to  be  when  she 
was  a  girl.  Even  the  young  people,  who  you'd 
have  thought  would  have  seen  more  of  one  an- 
other, even  they  didn't  seem  to  meet  the  way  they 
used;  they  all  had  their  friends  in  different  parts 
of  London,  and  as  like  as  not  their  parents  didn't 
know  a  thing  about  them.  And  that  made  it  diffi- 
cult, didn't  it?  Why,  even  her  own  daughter — at 
that  point  she  stopped  rather  hastily,  and  looked 
up  at  Wilson  as  if  she  were  trying  to  size  him  up. 
Wilson,  seeing  that  she  was  dying  to  confide  in 
somebody,  and  feeling  that  he  ought  to  pay  rea- 
sonably for  his  tea,  decided*  to  encourage  her  to 
continue. 

Had  she  been  long  in  London,  he  inquired.  Oh, 
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dear  no,  only  seven  weeks  or  so,  and  it  still  felt 
very  strange.  They'd  moved  because  her  husband 
was  killed  in  a  terrible  accident  in  Gloucester- 
shire; maybe  Mr.  Wilson  had  seen  about  it  in  the 
papers.  (Here  followed  a  longish  description  of 
the  accident,  but  nothing  of  interest  either  about 
Mclver  or  Harry  Everitt's  letter.  Evidently  Mrs. 
Burdett  had  heard  nothing  of  the  rumours  and  had 
no  suspicion  that  the  letter  was  not  perfectly  gen- 
uine.) They'd  have  had  to  leave  the  house  any- 
way, she  went  on  to  explain,  because  it  was  too 
big  and  expensive  for  them  to  keep  on  after  her 
husband's  death,  though  the  firm  had  been  very 
kind;  and  fortunately  they'd  found  a  gentleman 
who  was  ready  to  take  it  off  their  hands  at  once. 
And  so  they'd  thought  they'd  come  to  London,  she 
and  her  daughter.  It  was  her  daughter's  idea, 
really;  she'd  always  hankered  a  bit  after  London, 
and  really  Mrs.  Burdett  thought  it  was  very  nat- 
ural for  young  girls,  especially  pretty  girls  like 
her  Genevieve,  not  to  want  to  spend  all  their  lives 
shut  up  in  a  poky  little  village.  And  Mr.  Ainger, 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  firm,  who'd  stayed  a 
piece  with  them  in  their  old  home  after  he'd  been 
ill,  he'd  been  most  kind  and  got  her  a  job  as  a 
mannequin  in  one  of  the  big  stores. 

And  did  Miss  Burdett  like  the  job,  Wilson  in- 
quired politely.  Well,  she  did  and  she  didn't,  as 
you  might  say.  First  of  all  she  seemed  to  like  it 
very  much,  got  quite  perked  up  and  brighter  than 
she'd  been  for  a  long  time;  and  then — Mrs.  Bur- 
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dett  supposed  that  after  all  one  job  was  much  the 
same  as  another  when  you'd  been  at  it  for  a  bit. 
Anyway,  she  seemed  to  begin  to  find  it  tiring  and 
not  what  she'd  thought  it,  ana!  she  was  beginning 
to  get  unsettled  and  to  talk  about  giving  it  up ;  and 
Mrs.  Burdett  was  sure  that  wouldn't  be  the  right 
thing  to  do  all  at  once,  let  alone,  perhaps,  having 
to  move  again  and  this  was  really  quite  nice  and 
handy  for  the  shops,  only  the  meat  was  so  dread- 
fully dear  and  tough  at  that.  Only  Mr.  Wilson 
would  know  what  girls  were — perhaps  he  had 
some  of  his  own?  Not  quite  of  that  age,  Wilson 
said,  reflecting  amusedly  on  his  own  tough,  ram- 
pageous hooligan  of  a  daughter,  who  suggested 
nothing  less  than  a  mannequin.  Well,  then,  he'd 

hardly  At  this  point  the  door  bell  rang,  and 

Mrs.  Burdett  answered  it,  returning,  after  some 
squeals  of  recognition,  with  a  bonnetted  lady  who 
was  obviously  an  old  friend.  Wilson  swore  in- 
wardly. He  would  have  departed  at  once;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  leap  up  with  half  a  crumpet  on  your 
plate  uneaten.  Besides,  he  must  at  least  leave  a 
message  for  Jenny  Burdett  before  he  went,  and  he 
rather  wanted  to  deliver  it  to  Mrs.  Burdett's  sole 
ear. 

The  newcomer  was  introduced  as  a  Mrs.  Han- 
cock, from  Kingstanton,  and  up  quite  by  chance 
with  her  married  daughter,  who  only  came  to 
London  once  in  a  way,  but  always  insisted  on  hav- 
ing her  mother  with  her.  "Just  like  your  Jenny, 
my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Hancock.  "Where  is  Jenny, 
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by  the  way?"  Mrs.  Burdett  explained  that  Jenny 
was  away  for  the  week-end,  and  was  answered  by 
an  unmistakable  wink,  which  seemed  to  distress 
her. 

Mrs.  Hancock,  however,  was  quite  clearly  not 
a  lady  who  suffered  either  from  inhibitions  or 
from  excessive  delicacy,  for  after  a  few  more  sen- 
tences she  cheerfully  inquired  after  "Jenny's 
goings-on." 

"We  hear  some  pretty  tales  about  her  at  home," 
she  said.  "Going  the  pace,  isn't  she,  with  her  fancy 
boys  and  all?  Well,  well,  we've  all  got  to  come 
to  it  with  our  children  sooner  or  later,  these  days, 
haven't  we,  Mr.  Wilson?" 

"Jenny's  a  good  girl,"  said  Jenny's  mother,  with 
some  indignation. 

"Oh,  well,  if  you  say  so.  Though  how  you  think 
you  can  know,  nor  what  they  mean  when  they  call 
a  girl  good  nowadays,  is  more  than  I  can  say. 
Painting  their  nails  and  their  faces  and  going  off 
week-ends  with  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry!"  said  Mrs. 
Hancock,  and  appeared  not  to  notice  her  friend's 
start.  "By  the  way,"  she  continued,  "what  hap- 
pened about  that  young  chap  that  was  hanging 
around  last  September — just  about  the  time  your 
husband  died?  Nice-looking  fellow  he  was,  too.  I 
don't  mind  telling  you,  Maria,  I  thought  at  that 
time  your  Jenny  was  going  to  lose  her  head  at  last, 
and  as  for,  him — proper  mooncalf  he  was,  I  will 
say." 

"There  was  nothing  at  all  in  that,  Jessie,"  Mrs. 
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Burdett  replied  with  spirit.  "Mr.  Jordan  was  a 
very  pleasant  gentleman,  and  I  won't  say  our 
Jenny  wasn't  a  bit  extra  pleased  at  being  paid 
attention  to,  so  to  speak.  But  he  went  away  directly, 
and  I've  not  set  eyes  on  him  from  that  day  to  this." 

"Doesn't  follow  Jenny  hasn't,"  Mrs.  Hancock 
chuckled.  "Still,  maybe  you're  right;  and  he  was 
a  cut  above  our  sort,  anyway,  by  all  I've  heard. 
Not  that  your  children  don't  go  in  for  that  sort  of 
thing  a  bit,  Maria.  Look  at  your  boy  and  that 
young  missy  of  a  Latter." 

But  at  this  point  Wilson  thought  that  he  might 
reasonably  look  openly  at  his  watch.  He  did  not 
wish  to  hear  any  more  about  Charles  Burdett's 
love-affairs;  and  besides,  his  presence  as  audience 
to  this  type  of  conversation  was  obviously  distress- 
ing his  hostess.  So  he  rose  to  his  feet,  asking  only 
for  a  word  before  he  went,  and  indicating  that  the 
word  might  be  in  private. 

Mrs.  Burdett  was  ready.  She  took  him  into  the 
kitchen,  and  delayed  only  to  show  him  the  photo- 
graphs of  her  family,  which  adorned  the  kitchen, 
as  she  explained,  because  Jenny  would  not  allow 
them  in  the  sitting-room.  Charles's  face  he  knew 
already;  Mr.  Burdett's  bore  out  all  he  knew  of 
Mr.  Burdett's  character;  but  he  scanned  Jenny's 
with  some  slight  interest.  It  certainly  confirmed  all 
that  Mrs.  Burdett  had  said  of  her  looks;  and  he 
could  well  believe  that  her  mother  might  legiti- 
mately worry  if  she  took  to  going  off  for  the  week- 
end to  unknown  destinations,  as  it  seemed  likely 
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she  had.  But  it  was  not  Jenny  Burdett's  face  he 
was  interested  in,  but  Jenny  Burden's  recollec- 
tions ;  and  turning  from  the  photographs  he  asked 
Mrs.  Burdett  whether  she  could  put  her  daughter 
in  touch  with  him  on  her  return. 

"Oh,  certainly.  I'll  tell  her  to  write  to  you,  shall 
I?  Or  should  she  go  and  see  you?" 

"Better  tell  her  to  write  to  me,"  said  Wilson, 
giving  his  own  address.  He  did  not  want  to  fluster 
the  good  lady  with  mention  of  Scotland  Yard. 
"And  if  she  could  let  me  know  some  time  when 
it  would  be  convenient — say  when  she  comes  off 
duty — I  could  fix  somewhere  where  I  could  meet 
her.  I  only  want  to  get  a  little  information — it 
won't  be  any  trouble  to  her.  Well,  good-bye,  Mrs. 
Burdett,  and  thank  you  very  much  indeed  for  the 
tea." 

"Thank  you"  Mrs.  Burdett  responded.  "You 
can't  tell  what  a  pleasure  it's  been  to  me.  And  if 
you're  ever  round  this  way  at  any  time — oh,  no,  of 
course,  I  forgot  you  live  in  Hampstead — still,  if 
ever  you  are  and  could  drop  in,  remember,  it'll  be 
the  greatest  pleasure.  Good-bye,  Mr.  Wilson." 

So  Wilson  escaped  at  last.  On  the  way  home  it 
occurred  to  him  to  wonder  if  Jenny  Burdett  and 
Dennis  Jordan  were  spending  the  week-end  to- 
gether. It  seemed  quite  on  the  cards  that  they 
were.  If  so,  did  that  mean  that  Jenny,  too,  would 
be  away  "for  several  days"?  "Oh,  bother  them!" 
he  said  to  himself. 


CHAPTER  XXII 
The  Firm 

It  seemed  as  though  they  must  be.  At  any  rate, 
some  days  passed  without  any  communication 
from  Jenny  Burdett.  Nor  did  either  Grayson  or 
Blaikie  produce  any  fresh  information;  and  Wil- 
son went  on  with  his  ordinary  work  and  let  the 
Burdett  puzzle  slip  into  the  back  of  his  mind. 
Near  the  end  of  the  week,  however,  having  spent 
a  laborious  afternoon  having  unpleasant  inter- 
views with  some  indiscreet  newspapers  in  Fleet 
Street,  he  thought  he  would  treat  himself  to  a  pint 
of  bitter  before  going  home,  and  turning  into  one 
of  the  Fleet  Street  bars,  ran  straight  into  Everard 
Blatchington,  who  was  standing  over  a  sherry  and 
exchanging  stories  with  a  couple  of  friends. 

"Hullo!"  said  Everard.  "Well  met!  What's 
yours?"  And,  rapidly  turning  his  back  on  his 
friends,  he  added  in  a  lower  tone,  "How  is  it,  Wil- 
son? Am  I  pardoned  yet?" 

"Uh,"  said  Wilson,  taking  a  second  or  two  to 
recollect  Everard's  crime.  "Nothing's  happened 
about  it  yet,  if  that's  what  you  mean." 

"Nothing  fresh  about  the  affaire  Burdett?" 

"No." 
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"Well,  I've  got  something  fresh.  At  least,  I 
don't  know  whether  it's  got  anything  to  do  with 
it,  except  accidentally;  but  it's  interesting.  Att- 
woods  are  going  down." 

"They  are?  Who  told  you  that?" 

"Ainger  himself — you  know,  the  director  fellow 
1  met  down  there.  I  ran  into  him  two  or  three 
days  ago  and  we  got  talking,  and  in  the  course  of 
it  he  let  out  that  his  company  wasn't  doing  any  too 
well.  And  I  was  talking  to  Dunne  this  afternoon 
— you  know  Dunne,  don't  you? — and  he  said  the 
same  thing.  It  doesn't  matter  to  me,  because  I  don't 
hold  any  of  their  shares.  But  it's  funny,  isn't  it?" 

"Very  funny,"  said  Wilson.  "In  fact,  extraor- 
dinarily funny,  because  I  understood  that  they 
were  quite  all  right.  What  exactly  did  Dunne 
say?" 

"Oh,  that  their  shares  were  dropping,  and  it  was 
understood  they  were  going  phut.  Something  of 
that  sort,"  Everard  said.  "I'm  afraid  I  didn't  take 
notes.  But,  look  here!  Have  you  got  twenty  min- 
utes to  spare?  Yes,  of  course  you  have,  or  you 
wouldn't  be  in  a  pub  asking  for  beer.  Come  round 
with  me  to  Dunne's  place — it's  a  tiny  flat  in  Bride 
Place,  not  two  minutes  away,  and  I  know  he's  in. 
We'll  get  our  drink  there,  and  you  can  ask  him  all 
about  it.  George'll  be  interested,"  he  added,  as  he 
led  the  way  out.  "He's  got  that  affair  a  bit  on  the 
brain  too — did  you  know  the  poor  fellow  who 
killed  himself  was  by  way  of  being  a  bit  of  a 
friend  of  his?" 
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Wilson  followed  him  round  to  Bride  Place,  and 
up  the  stairs  of  a  building  which  had  once  shel- 
tered a  formidable  nest  of  conscientious  objectors, 
but  had  since  been  converted  into  a  couple  of 
minute  and  inconvenient  flats.  Wilson,  who  was 
considerably  bigger  than  his  companion,  doubted 
at  first  whether  he  could  insert  himself  past  the 
medley  of  objects  with  which  the  infinitesimal 
lobby  appeared  to  be  filled;  but  when  he  discov- 
ered that  the  major  obstruction  consisted  of  a  large 
keg  of  beer  he  felt  comforted.  George  Dunne  wel- 
comed them  with  great  heartiness  and  immedi- 
ately commenced  operations  upon  the  keg  of  beer. 

"Glad  to  see  you,  Wilson,"  he  said,  reappearing 
with  two  foaming  tankards  precariously  balanced. 
"Everard,  you  can  find  yourself  something  to 
drink,  if  you  won't  take  beer.  Glad  to  see  you 
always,  providing  it's  not  me  you're  after.  It  was 
the  Morning  Gazette  chaps  you  were  trampling 
on,  I  suppose?  Hope  you  gave  it  to  Callard  good 
and  plenty — silly  fool." 

"You  know  everything,  don't  you?"  Everard 
said,  hunting  in  a  cupboard. 

"Well,  we  can  scent  Scotland  Yard  a  mile  off. 
We  have  to,  so  that  we  can  make  for  cover.  Why 
else  do  you  suppose  I'm  cowering  in  my  flat  at  six 
in  the  evening?"  Dunne  returned.  "Anyhow,  Cal- 
lard deserves  what's  coming  to  him,  always." 

"Wilson's  not  gunning  after  you,"  Everard  re- 
marked. "He's  gunning  for  the  man  who  finished 
off  old  man  Burdett." 
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"Oho!"  Dunne  stopped  his  tankard  half-way  to 
his  mouth,  and  looked  at  Wilson  with  eyes  sud- 
denly grown  shrewd.  "It  that  in  the  wind?" 

"And  who  let  Mclver  be  driven  to  suicide  for 
it,"  Everard  supplemented.  There  was  a  pause. 

"Is  that  so?"  Dunne  inquired  of  Wilson. 

"It  might  be — provided  there  was  any  such 
man,"  Wilson  said.  "Though,  mind  you,  it's  not 
for  publication,  Dunne — in  any  event." 

"See  it  wet,  see  it  dry,"  the  journalist  replied. 
"No,  seriously,  if  that's  even  remotely  possible, 
you've  all  the  sympathy  I  can  give,  and  if  there's 
any  help  I  can  give  you  can  have  that  too.  The 
more  I  think  about  that  affair  the  angrier  I  get. 
One  of  the  best  of  fellows,  and  good  at  his  job,  too, 
hounded  into  his  grave  by  a  set  of  lying  tongues — 
that's  not  just  journalistic  jargon,  Wilson;  I  mean 
it.  I've  done  all  I  can,  all  the  paper  would  stand 
for,  to  put  it  right,  and  that's  little  enough ;  but  I 
must  confess,  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  there 
might  be  something  really  fishy  in  the  case.  I 
assumed  it  was  just  an  accident.  You  think  it 
wasn't?" 

"I  don't  know,"  Wilson  said.  "There  is  just  a 
possibility." 

"And  you've  come  to  me  about  it.  But  you've 
come  to  the  wrong  shop,  my  dear  man!  What  can 
I  do?  I  don't  know  a  thing  about  it." 

"Blatchington  told  me,"  Wilson  said,  "that  you 
know  something  about  the  financial  condition  of 
Attwoods." 
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"But  what's  that  got  to  do  with  it?" 

"Probably  nothing.  But  somebody — in  whom 
I'm  interested — is  also  interested  in  that,"  Wilson 
said  cautiously. 

"Oh,  all  right.  So  long  as  you  think  it's  got  some- 
thing to  do  with  it,"  Dunne  said.  "I  don't  really 
know  very  much  about  it,  though,  only  what  our 
City  man  told  me.  But  it's  rather  queer. 

"You  see,  one  had  always  assumed  that  Att- 
woods  were  as  safe  as  houses — sort  of  thing  you'd 
get  your  aged  aunt  to  put  her  little  all  in.  Domestic 
crockery  seems  to  be  able  to  stand  any  amount  of 
mass  production — I  believe  the  big  people  hire 
breakers  and  send  'em  out  as  servants.  But  that's 
beside  the  mark,  perhaps.  The  point  is  that  Att- 
woods  have  gone  on  expanding  and  expanding, 
but  doing  it  mostly  out  of  profit,  proper  sound 
finance,  or  so  Taverner — that's  our  City  man — 
says.  They're  pretty  heavily  capitalised,  now,  but 
nothing  to  matter  so  long  as  trade  keeps  good.  But, 
of  course,  if  it  doesn't,  with  their  expensive  plant, 
they're  liable  to  make  losses  pretty  quickly. 

"Up  till  two  or  three  months  ago  they  were  cer- 
tainly doing  all  right.  But  since  then — about  the 
time  of  Burdett's  death,  it  would  be — rumours 
have  been  going  that  there's  something  wrong  with 
Attwoods,  and  they've  been  going  strong  ever 
since.  I  don't  know  what  there  is  particular  in 
them ;  some  say  that  trade's  falling  off,  others  that 
the  plant's  obsolete,  others  that  the  finance  is  all 
phoney,  others  that  there's  some  new  racket  de- 
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signed  to  cut  them  clean  out,  and  so  on.  I  don't 
know  the  truth  about  any  of  them;  it's  not  my 
job.  But  I  should  guess  poor  old  Mclver  had 
heard  something  of  the  sort  and  been  distressed 
about  it;  at  least,  I  know  his  wife  told  me  he  was 
worried  about  things  at  the  works,  though,  poor 
fool,  he  never  told  her  what  it  was,  only  that  he'd 
got  to  sack  men,  and  he  hated  it.  His  ideas  about 
labour  were  all  right  in  good  trade  times,  you 
know;  but  they  were  apt  to  spring  a  leak  if  trade 
went  ofL  Anyway,  he  was  having  to  sack  some 
fellows,  which  looks  as  if  there  was  a  bit  of  slack- 
ening at  Kingstanton,  anyway,  for  what  that's 
worth.  I  don't  know  anything  about  any  of  their 
other  places;  as  I  say,  I  don't  really  know  anything 
about  it  at  all. 

"The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  however,  that 
Attwoods'  quotations  have  been  slowly  dropping 
this  past  month  or  two;  and  yesterday,  I  think  it 
was,  they  suddenly  did  a  bigger  flop.  That's  how  I 
know  about  it,  you  see,  because  Taverner  hap- 
pened to  draw  my  attention  to  it,  knowing  that  I'd 
some  small  interest  in  Attwoods.  Actually,  poor 
Mclver  rushed  me  into  that,  and  I  may  add  I've 
got  out  of  it  now.  Poor  journalists  can't  afford  to 
keep  their  money  in  dud  concerns." 

"And  thereby,"  Wilson  murmured,  "you  have 
probably  done  your  bit  towards  a  further  fall  in 
the  shares  to-morrow." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so.  I  didn't  look  at  to-day's 
quotations,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  But,  of  course,  that 
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is  what  happens  when  a  rot  begins.  The  point  is, 
anyway,  that  either  somebody's  bearing  Attwoods 
very  heavily,  or  there's  something  really  wrong 
somewhere.  I  mean,  Taverner  thought  there  was 
no  obvious  reason,  on  the  face  of  it,  for  the  shares 
to  go  down  the  way  they  have.  That's  all  I  know 
about  it,  I'm  afraid.  I  dare  say  I  could  get  more 
if  you  want  it.  Taverner  seemed  to  think  the  talk 
about  a  rival  company  was  the  most  likely  to  have 
something  in  it,  and  he  was  going  to  try  and  find 
out  a  bit  more  for  his  own  satisfaction.  But  what 
on  earth  it  can  have  to  do  with  old  Burdett's 
demise  I'm  hanged  if  I  know  now." 

"I  don't  know.  Probably  nothing,"  Wilson  said 
again,  and  pondered. 

"You  won't  tell  us  who  the  chap  you're  inter- 
ested in  who  might  be  interested  in  is?  No? 

Well,  let's  see  if  I  can  do  a  bit  of  guessing.  How 
about  Sir  Edmund  Latter?" 

"Why  he?"  Wilson  asked.  He  was  much  too  old 
a  hand  to  let  his  face  give  him  away. 

"Well,  the  chairman  of  Attwoods  would  be 
likely  to  be  interested,  wouldn't  he,  if  anything 
was  going  wrong  with  Attwoods.  Also,  he  lives 
down  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  I  heard  when  I 
was  staying  with  Mclver  that  there'd  been  bad 
blood  between  him  and  the  old  chap.  Mclver  was 
rather  hoping,  you  see,  that  it  might  mean  he'd 
get  the  chairman  on  his  side  if  it  came  to  a  show- 
down. It's  a  thin  link,  but  it's  the  only  one  I  can 
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see.  .  .  .  My  deal,  Wilson,  I  know  you  have  a 
face  like  the  outside  of  a  confessional;  but  Ever- 
ard  hasn't.  I  can  see  you  both  know  something 
about  it  that  I  don't.  Won't  you  tell  a  poor 
blighter?  I'll  swear  to  you,  I'm  not  in  this  for  my 
living.  I'm  thinking  of  Mclver,  and  his  widow 
and  the  boys ;  and  I  won't  say  a  word  to  anyone  till 
you  give  me  the  tip." 

"All  right,"  said  Wilson,  capitulating.  "But  I 
warn  you,  it  doesn't  seem  to  me  likely  to  be  of  the 
slightest  assistance."  He  told  the  two  of  them  what 
he  had  learned  about  Sir  Edmund  Latter. 

"Humph,"  said  Dunne  when  he  had  finished. 
"It  does,  as  you  say,  look  a  bit  thin.  And,  even  if 
you  could  hang  it  on  him,  what  did  he  do  it  for? 
To  prevent  people  bearing  his  shares?  But  how  the 
hell  could  Burdett  affect  that?  And,  anyway,  it 
didn't  prevent  them  going  down.  Or  to  get  a  silly 
bit  of  land?  Or  to  get  his  own  back?  You've  got 
too  many  possible  motives  there,  Wilson,  if  you'll 
excuse  my  saying  so." 

"I  know  it.  And  not  a  single  one  that  will  hold 
water,  worse  luck,"  Wilson  said.  "By  the  way,"  he 
turned  to  Everard,  "I  didn't  know  you  were  an 
acquaintance  of  Burdett's." 

"I?  Not  on  your  life.  Where'd  you  get  that 
from?" 

"From  the  efficient  Kingstanton  police.  They've 
been  making  serious  inquiries  about  you,  and  they 
find,"  said  Wilson  with  amusement,  "that  you 
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were  in  Burdett's  company  in  the  Crown  on  the 
Friday  night,  and  that  after  his  death  you  were 
very  nosey  and  inquiring." 

"Well,  that's  quite  true,"  Everard  said.  "I  was. 
Both.  But  I  give  you  my  word  I  never  knew  it  was 
Burden  until  afterwards.  Jordan  and  I  blew  into 
the  Crown  for  a  drink,  and  there  we  found  this 
morose  old  creature  drinking  with  some  other 
morose  old  creatures.  But  I'd  no  notion  who  he 
was  and  didn't  find  out  till  the  evening  after- 
wards." 

"What  was  he  like?" 

"Oh,  morose,  principally.  He  seemed  to  have  a 
bit  of  a  quarrel  on  with  the  universe.  At  least,  he 
contradicted  most  of  what  was  said  to  him  and 
seemed  anxious  to  argue  it  all  out.  Then  he  said 
they'd  all  see  some  day,  when  his  ship  came 
home." 

"So  he'd  got  a  ship  coming  home?" 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  didn't  say  ship,  he  said 
'buried  treasure.'  And  was  very  cross  and  positive 
about  it,  I  remember  now.  His  old  pals,  if  that's 
what  they  were,  were  bullyragging  him  and  say- 
ing they  didn't  believe  a  word  of  it.  Quite  got  his 
goat." 

"Well,  nor  should  I,  if  it  comes  to  that,"  Dunne 
said.  "But  I  say,  Wilson,  if  you're  looking  for  a 
motive,  how  about  it?  Murdered  for  his  hidden 
hoard,  eh?" 

"I'll  look  into  it,"  Wilson  said.  "But  I  should 
hardly  think  there'll  turn  out  to  be  anything  in  it." 
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"I  should  think  there's  damn  all,"  Everard  said. 
"I  don't  believe  that  sour  old  bull-terrier  had  a 
hidden  hoard.  I  know  a  bit  about  misers,  and  you 
can  nearly  always  tell  them  by  the  eyes.  I  dare  say 
he  thought  he  had  had  something  or  other,  but  it 
wasn't  a  hidden  hoard,  whatever  it  was.  Besides, 
do  you  think  he  could  have,  and  that  long-tongued 
village  not  known  all  about  it?  Hul-lo!  Time's 
getting  on ;  I  must  be  moving.  You  going  down  to 
Kingstanton  to  look  for  hidden  hoards,  Wilson?" 

"I  must  be  going  too.  No,  I  don't  think  I'll  do 
that,"  Wilson  said.  "But  I  can  send  a  line  to  the 
inspector  there  to  see  if  there  is  by  any  chance  any- 
thing in  the  story.  Good-bye,  Dunne ;  if  you  come 
across  any  more  of  interest  about  Attwoods  you 
might  let  me  know." 

"Sure  thing,"  the  journalist  promised.  "I'll  hunt 
up  Taverner  to-night,  and  get  on  to  it  right  away." 


CHAPTER  XXIII 
The  Motive 

WILSON  wrote  a  letter  that  night  to  Inspector 
Grayson,  asking  him  whether  he  knew  of  any 
gossip  in  the  neighbourhood  about  James  Burdett 
being  in  possession  of  a  buried  treasure  of  any 
kind,  and,  if  so,  whether  he  could  track  the  story 
to  its  source  and  forward  any  useful  details.  He 
added  that  Burdett  had  been  heard  to  boast  about 
it  in  the  Crown,  on  that  Friday  night,  in  case  that 
was  any  help  to  the  inspector.  But,  even  as  he 
wrote  the  letter,  he  was  conscious  that  it  was  a 
ridiculous  suggestion,  a  suggestion  out  of  a  blood- 
and-thunder  novel,  that  he  was  making;  and  could 
only  hope  that  the  inspector's  devotion  to  his 
cause  was  stronger  than  his  sense  of  humour. 

Nevertheless,  when  he  came  to  the  Yard  the 
following  day  he  found  that  he  could  not  get  the 
suggestion,  ridiculous  though  it  was,  out  of  his 
head.  For,  if  it  were  true,  it  provided  the  first 
really  possible  motive  that  he  had  come  across; 
and  motive  had  been  his  main  difficulty.  He  con- 
sidered a  little. 

First,  Burdett  had  certainly  spoken  about  a 
buried  treasure.  Everard  Blatchington  was  quite 
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certain  of  it,  and  Everard  was  a  good  witness. 
Better,  perhaps,  for  that  he  seemed  to  have  taken 
no  particular  notice  and  to  have  forgotten  about 
the  whole  incident  until  it  was  recalled  to  his 
memory.  And,  if  Burdett  had  spoken  about  a 
buried  treasure,  it  was  probable  that  he  had  some- 
thing of  the  sort— something  that  he,  at  any  rate, 
thought  was  valuable.  Men  did  not  invent  buried 
treasures,  not  even  in  pubs,  unless  they  were  very 
drunk  indeed.  And  Everard,  asked  for  further 
details  over  the  telephone,  had  been  pretty  certain 
that  old  Burdett  had  not  been  more  than  at  the 
most  slightly  fuddled  at  the  time. 

Well,  if  he  had  a  buried  treasure,  what  could  it 
have  been?  Wilson  was  inclined  to  agree  with 
Everard  that  it  could  not  have  been  a  "hidden 
hoard"  in  the  ordinary  sense.  Not  simply  because 
old  Burdett  had  not  looked  like  a  miser— after  all, 
he  had  never  seen  the  old  man  himself,  only  a 
somewhat  non-committal  photograph  of  him— 
but  because  he  did  not  see  how,  in  a  village,  even 
a  large  village,  the  existence  of  a  miser's  hoard 
could  fail  to  be  generally  known.  And  even  if  it 
had  not  been  mentioned  at  the  inquest,  it  would 
surely  have  occurred  to  Grayson  when  he  was 
asked  about  a  possible  motive  for  the  murder  of 
Burdett.  He  might  have  kept  it  in  the  bank,  per- 
haps. But  who  in  his  senses  would  refer  to  a 
banking  account  as  "buried  treasure"? 

Well,  if  it  wasn't  a  miser's  hoard,  what  was  it, 
and  where  was  it  buried?  It  might  possibly  be 
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some  old  treasure-trove  that  he  had  found  and 
didn't  want  to  hand  over  to  the  authorities — that 
would  be  well  enough  in  keeping — and  was  hold- 
ing on  to  until  he  could  realise  it  with  safety;  and 
in  that  case  it  might  quite  well  have  been  buried. 
Buried  where?  In  his  garden,  perhaps.  Not  to  be 
dug  up  by  anyone  else  so  long  as  he  was  in  pos- 
session of  his  house  and  land.  Land?  At  this  point 
Wilson  gave  a  start.  There  was  a  piece  of  land 
which  had  belonged  to  Burdett,  land  which  was 
of  no  apparent  value  but  which  he  had  refused  to 
part  with.  Could  it  be  that  two  of  his  clues  were 
going  to  click  together  at  last? 

In  another  minute  he  was  leaning  back  laughing 
at  himself.  This  was  a  really  preposterous  picture 
he  was  drawing,  the  picture  of  Sir  Edmund  Latter 
planning  and  committing  murder  in  order  to  dig 
up  from  a  ridiculous  meadow  a  pot  of  old 
doubloons  or  crown  jewels  or  something  of  the 
sort.  It  couldn't  be  believed ;  it  wouldn't  happen 
so.  Sir  Edmund  Latter  had  pots  of  much  better 
than  doubloons ;  he  wouldn't  condescend  to  dig  for 
anything  smaller  than  a  gold  mine.  Or,  half  a 
minute!  could  it  possibly  be  that?  Not  gold,  of 
course ;  gold  is  comparatively  seldom  found  in  the 
English  countryside.  But  there  is  one  mineral, 
which  still  even  in  depression  retains  a  certain 
value  and  which  has  given  cause  for  furious  dig- 
ging in  many  English  countrysides  in  time  past. 
Sir  Edmund  had  made,  or  inherited,  a  good  deal 
of  money  from  the  Radstock  pits.  Could  he,  pos- 
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sibly,  have  had  secret  information  that  there  was 
coal  beneath  Burdett's  field— coal  which  it  would 
pay  to  work?  There  was  a  good  deal  of  coal, 
Wilson  believed,  as  yet  unworked  in  England. 
Could  some  of  it  be  in  Gloucestershire? 

Wilson  was  so  hot  upon  his  buried  treasure  trail 
that  he  actually  sent  for  the  Geological  Survey, 
in  order  to  test  his  last  idea;  but  as  soon  as  the 
maps  arrived  he  saw  that  it  was  impossible.  True, 
there  was  coal  indicated  under  Burdett's  house, 
and  indeed,  under  the  whole  of  Kingstanton.  So 
far,' his  conjecture  was  accurate.  The  trouble  was 
that  the  coal  was  stated  to  be  roughly  six  thousand 
feet  below  the  surface,  which  would  hardly  make 
the  mining  of  it  a  practicable  proposition.  Be- 
sides, the  coal,  such  as  it  was,  was  all  over  the 
place,  and  so  were  Sir  Edmund  Latter's  estates. 
There  was  plenty  of  opportunity  for  him  to  try 
wild-cat  mining  schemes  on  his  own  property,  if 
he  wanted  to,  and  no  need  to  take  infinite  trouble 
to  acquire  one  not  very  large  scrap  of  ground  from 
another  man.  No,  that  was  a  wash-out.  Whatever 
it  was,  it  was  not  coal.  Then  what  on  earth  was  it? 

At  this  point  there  entered  Wilson's  room  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Scotland  Yard,  who 
felt  like  discussing  an  unimportant  matter  with  his 
subordinate  in  person.  Seeing  the  large  maps 
spread  out  on  Wilson's  table,  he  chuckled. 

'What  are  you  up  to,  Wilson?"  he  asked.  Plan- 
ning a  little  prospecting?" 
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"No,  sir.  Derelicting  duty,  I'm  afraid— and 
pursuing  a  quite  hopeless  will-o'-the-wisp." 
"What's  it  all  about?" 

"I  was  going  to  tell  you,  and  see  if  we  could  do 
anything  about  it  officially,  if  anything  seemed  to 
be  coming  of  it,"  Wilson  said.  "But  it  looks  ' as 
though  nothing  was.  It's  connected  with  the  death 
of  a  man  called  Burdett,  who  was  blown  up  in  a 
Gloucestershire  quarry  last  September."  He  gave 
the  Assistant  Commissioner  a  few  facts  in  brief. 

"I  see.  Well,  you  don't  want  us  to  do  anything 
about  it  now,  do  you?  I  don't  want  to  be  rude, 
Wilson ,  but  it  seems  to  me  you've  got  hold  of  one 
of  the  handsomest  mares'  nests  I've  seen  for  a  long 
time.  When  it  comes  to  having  to  invent  a  coalfield 
in  the  middle  of  the  Cotswolds  in  order  to  bolster 
up  the  theory  of  a  murder  having  been  committed, 
an  outsider  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  suggest 
humbly  that  you're  wasting  your  valuable  time." 

"I  know,"  said  Wilson  meekly.  "I  am  really 
only  waiting  now  for  a  few  odds  and  ends  of  in- 
formation for  which  I've  asked  and  which  are 
very  slow  in  coming  in.  When  they  come,  I  expect 
to  be  able  to  tidy  it  all  away  and  get  it  off  my 
mind.  At  the  moment,  I'm  still  using  a  bit  of  all- 
time  speculating  on  it.  There's  only  one  thing  I'd 
like  to  know.  One  of  my  pieces  of  information— 
about  this  man  and  his  buried  treasure — is  being 
sought  for  in  Gloucestershire.  If  the  results  should 
turn  out  to  be  interesting,  is  there  any  objection  to 
My  going  down  there  to  look  into  them?" 
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"Officially,  do  you  mean?" 

"No,  certainly  not.  But  in  office  hours,  possi- 
bly," Wilson  said.  .  . 

"My  dear  man,  you're  being  very  conscientious. 
I  should  say  it  rested  with  your  own  discretion. 
If  vou  really  think  any  good  is  likely  to  come  of  it, 
go  and  be  damned  to  you.  I  don't  want  you  fidget- 
ing all  over  the  place  because  of  one  grain  of  sand 
you've  left  unturned.  But  I'm  pretty  sure  you  11 
t>e  wasting  your  time,  and  for  goodness  sake  don  t 
bring  the  Yard  in  and  make  us  look  fools  and  stand 
on  the  toes  of  some  little  Bumble  of  a  chief  con- 
stable Not  that  you  will,  I  know.  Well,  it  was 
about  this  new  training  course  for  University  men 
I  wanted  to  see  you.  I  think  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment's ridiculous,"  etc.,  etc. 


Having  obtained  his  leave  of  absence,  Wilson, 
as  is  the  manner  of  persons  who  consider  them- 
selves not  superstitious,  had  decided  that  it  would 
certainly  not  prove  necessary  to  use  it.  He  was 
therefore  proportionately  surprised  when,  late  that 
afternoon,  he  heard  that  Kingstanton  wanted  him 
on  a  trunk  call,  and  when  he  answered  it  found 
Inspector  Grayson  at  the  other  end  of  the  line. 

"I  believe  I've  got  what  you  wanted,  sir,  ne 
said,  and  his  voice  sounded  unusually  excited. 

"Got  which?"  .,  T 

"What  you  wrote  to  me  about.  I  m  afraid  i 
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haven't  been  able  to  get  any  line  on  any  of  the 
other  things,  though  I've  been  trying  pretty  hard. 
But  this  looks  really  as  though  it  might  be  some- 
thing at  last.  Is  it  at  all  likely  that  you  could  come 
down  again,  sir?" 

"Well,  what  is  it?  Can't  you  tell  me  a  bit  more?" 

"It's  a  man,  sir,  I've  hunted  up,  who  used  to  be 
one  of  old  Burdett's  pals— he  hadn't  many  and 
they're  all  pretty  close.  He  seemed  to  know  what 
I  meant  by  the  buried  treasure,  right  away;  but, 
as  I  say,  he's  close,  and  when  he  tumbled  to  it  that 
I  was  really  asking  questions,  he  was  inclined  to 
shut  up.  I'm  pretty  sure  to  get  it  out  of  him,  if 
you  want  to  leave  it  to  me;  but  it's  rather  likely  to 
make  a  noise.  And  I  think  he'd  tell  it  more  readily 
if  he  saw  a  gentleman  from  London  was  down 
asking  about  it — it'd  make  him  feel  more  impor- 
tant, like.  It's  nothing  really  buried,  anyhow.  I've 
found  out  that  much ;  but  what  it  is  I  don't  know. 
However,  if  you're  busy,  sir,  and  can't  get  away, 
I'll  handle  it  the  best  I  can." 

"Wait  a  minute."  Wilson  looked  at  his  diary. 
Saturday  now,  and  he  had  a  conference  on  Mon- 
day that  couldn't  be  missed,  bother  it  It  would 
have  to  be  the  week-end  again — and  what  would 
Mrs.  Wilson  say?  Nevertheless,  it  couldn't  be 
helped.  If  this  evidence  was  important,  and  Gray- 
son sounded  as  though  it  was,  it  must  be  collected 
at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity.  Or  it  might 
melt  away,  or,  worse  still,  spread  itself  all  round 
the  town.  "I'll  come  by  the  first  train  to-morrow," 
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he  said.  "But  I  must  get  back  the  same  night.  So 
have  the  fellow  ready  for  me,  will  you?  ^ 

"I  will,  sir.  I'm  very  glad  you're  coming, 
Grayson  said,  and  sounded  it. 

Wilson  began  to  speculate,  entirely  unprofit- 
ablv,  on  what  a  buried  treasure  that  was  not  buried 
could  consist  of.  But  he  had  not  long  in  which  to 
speculate,  for  just  as  he  was  about  to  eave  his 
office  and  was  debating  the  most  tactful  way  in 
which  to  announce  his  change  of  week-end  plans 
in  his  home  circle,  a  letter  arrived  for  him  by 
special  messenger.  Opening  it,  he  found  it  came 
from  George  Dunne.  He  read : 

Dear  Wilson:  .  ,     ,       .  • 

Sorry  I  can't  bring  this  in  person;  but  I  am  being 
hurried  off  to  a  lousy  town  in  the  Midlands  where  a 
lousy  man  has  cut  his  lousy  wife's  throat. 

I  saw  Taverner  last  night,  as  I  promised  and  the 
explanation  appears  to  be  pretty  simple,  though  it 
looks  a  trifle  as  though  there'd  been  dirty  work  at  the 
cross-roads.  It's  competition.  That  is  to  say,  there  s 
a  new  concern  being  floated,  to  manufacture  Attwoods 
own  specialty  and  to  cut  out  Attwoods.  The  new 
thing  is  called  Domestic  Purposes,  Limited,  and  its 
actually  in  being.  They  don't  appear  to  have  started 
business  yet,  though  they've  been  buying  land  for  their 
new  factories,  and  seem  to  be  in  a  pretty  big  way.  i 
gather  that  the  main  point  is  a  new  process  which 
is  eoing  to  make  Attwoods  look  like  tuppence- 
ha'penny,  or,  to  be  strictly  accurate,  to  sell  something 
for  tuppence-ha'penny  which  Attwoods  are  selling  tor 
fourpence.  This  has  been  allowed  to  leak  out  by 
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degrees  with  the  result  that  Attwoods'  biggest  whole- 
salers are  holding  back  and  letting  their  stocks  drop, 
hoping  for  a  cut  in  price — hence  the  decline  in  Att- 
woods' trade — and  that  Attwoods'  shares  are  drop- 
ping on  the  market.  But  they're  dropping  rather  a  lot. 

It  looks  to  me — and  to  Taverner — like  a  plain 
piece  of  "commercial  operation"  of  the  near-swindle 
type  which  the  law  doesn't  take  any  notice  of,  though 
it  drop  like  a  ton  on  a  poor  devil  of  a  shoplifter.  I 
should  say,  at  a  guess,  that  some  of  Attwoods'  big 
shareholders  had  decided  to  do  in  their  own  small 
ones — Attwoods'  shares,  as  I  expect  you  know,  are 
enormously  bought  by  the  small  chaps.  Possibly  with 
a  view  to  a  big  merger  later  on.  It's  been  done. 
Unfortunately,  the  new  concern's  a  private  company, 
and  ^ therefore  not  exactly  bursting  with  information. 
You'd  be  able  to  get  their  directors  and  shareholders, 
if  you  want  to  for  what  it's  worth — I  should  be  sur- 
prised if  it's  worth  very  much.  But  it  may  interest 
you  to  know  that  one  E.  F.  Quinnett,  who  is  popularly 
supposed  to  be  in  effect  an  alias  of  Sir  Edmund  Latter, 
is  said  to  appear  on  the  new  board.  I  haven't  verified 
this. 

Hope  all  this  tripe  is  some  use  to  you. 

Yours, 

G.  W.  Dunne. 

Wilson  sent  for  Blaikie,  catching  that  official 
also  on  the  verge  of  departure,  and  laid  the  letter 
before  him.  "What  do  you  think  of  that?"  he 
asked. 

"Looks  like  a  bit  of  a  ramp,  and  it  squares  pretty 
well  with  some  of  the  inquiries  I've  been  making. 
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Of  course,  there's  nothing  illegal  about  it," 
Blaikie  added. 

"I  agree.  I  wish  it  went  a  bit  further,  though. 
Look  here,  see  if  you  can  find  out  who  the  directors 
of  this  new  show  are,  will  you?  And,  if  you  can, 
find  out  whether  any  of  the  major  shareholders  of 
Attwoods  have  been  getting  out  lately.  Particu- 
larly Sir  Edmund  Latter.  Though  I  must  say,  if 
it's  his  ramp,  I  shouldn't  have  expected  him  to  get 
so  indignant  at  unfavourable  rumours  about  Att- 
woods. They  ought  rather  to  suit  his  book."^ 

"Perhaps  he  was  acting  a  part,  sir,"  Blaikie  sug- 
gested. 

"He  was  not!  Sir  Edmund  Latter  couldn't  act  a 
part  to  save  his  life.  Not  enough  self-control," 
Wilson  said.  "Well,  so  long,  Blaikie.  See  you  when 
I  get  back  from  Gloucestershire— not  that  I  ex- 
pect any  news  by  then." 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


The  Treasure 

IT  WAS  with  distinctly  more  hopeful  feelings  than 
at  the  previous  week-end  that  Wilson  entered  the 
Gloucester  train  on  the  Sunday  morning.  Yet,  if 
you  had  put  the  question  to  him  direct,  he  would 
have  been  at  a  loss  to  give  any  reasonable  reason 
for  the  lightening  of  his  spirits.  Dunne's  informa- 
tion, while  interesting  and  intriguing  in  itself,  did 
not  really  throw  the  faintest  light  on  Burdett's  end, 
and  it  was  quite  unknown  whether  Grayson  had 
collected  anything  of  interest  or  not.  Still,  and 
however  unreasonably,  Wilson  did  feel  that  there 
was  light  coming,  even  if  he  could  not  yet  see  it, 
at  the  end  of  this  long  tunnel.  To  put  it  no  higher, 
he  felt  a  sort  of  a  hunch  that  to-day  would  tell  him 
whether  he  was  really  on  a  trail,  or  whether  it  was 
all  a  mare's  nest  and  the  death  accidental  after 
all. 

Inspector  Grayson,  as  before,  was  waiting  with 
his  car  to  meet  the  train,  and  welcomed  him  with 
a  smile  that  was  nearly  a  broad  grin. 

"Well?"  said  Wilson.  "What  have  you  found 
for  me,  and  where  is  he?" 

"His  name's  Bob  Watkins,  sir,  and  he  lives  in 
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the  village,  up  at  the  far  end,  in  a  little  cottage 
by  himself.  I  had  a  job  to  find  him,  because  he 
doesn't  go  about  much,  and  he's  not  one  to  talk 

"Must  be  about  the  only  specimen  of  his  kind 
in  the  village,  I  should  think,"  Wilson  com- 
mented. „  .  ,  .  T 
"You  aren't  far  wrong,  sir.  But  in  this  case  1 
gather,  there  was  a  special  reason  for  his  not  talk- 
ing in  that  he'd  promised  old  Burdett  he  wouldn  t 
open  his  mouth,  and  even  though  he  was  dead  he 
saw  no  good  reason  to.  Nor  he  doesnt  yet,  sir; 
that's  why  I'm  hoping  you'll  be  able  to  persuade 
him  to  loosen  up  a  bit." 

"How  did  you  get  hold  of  him? 
"Oh  by  one  thing  and  another  I  got  him  in 
the  end.  He  wasn't  in  the  Crown  that  night  we 
were  speaking  of,  and  none  of  the  chaps  there, 
though  two  of  them  were  by  way  of  being  cronies 
of  Burdett's,  had  any  idea  what  he  was  talking 
about.  They  knew  he  used  to  talk  that  way  occa- 
sionally when  he  was  a  bit  oiled,  that  was  all. 
"How  long  since?"  .  „  _ 

"I  didn't  think  to  ask  exactly  that,  sir,  Gray- 
son said;  "but  I  shouldn't  think  it  was  very  long 
back,  from  the  way  they  put  it. 

"Then  I  tried  'em  hard— and  others— to  see  it 
I  couldn't  get  a  bit  further,  and  at  last  one  of  em 
said  that  if  anybody  knew  anything  it  d I  be  old  Bob 
Watkins.  So  I  went  around  to  see  Wa  kins  and 
got  into  conversation  with  him,  and  talked  a  bit 
about  Mr.  Burdett,  and  as  soon  as  I  mentioned 
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buried  treasure  he  started  to  chuckle.  So  I  asked 
him  if  he  knew  where  Mr.  Burdett  buried  his 
treasure,  and  he  said  no.  Then  I  asked  him  if  he 
knew  what  it  was,  and  he  chuckled  again  and  said 
yes,  but  he  wasn't  telling.  And  then  he  wouldn't 
say  anything  more.  I  think  I  could  have  got  a  bit 
more  out  of  him,  as  I  told  you,  sir,  if  I'd  pressed 
him  really  hard;  but  I  judged  it  better  to  leave 
him  alone  for  a  bit." 

"Yes.  I  think  you  probably  did  quite  right, 
Grayson ;  but  we'll  have  to  consider  how  we  can 
best  tackle  him.  What's  his  job?" 

"He  hasn't  got  a  job,  sir.  He's  blind." 

"Blind!" 

"Blind  these  ten  years.  He  used  to  work  in  the 
quarry — that  was  before  Attwoods  bought  it — but 
he  got  too  near  the  blasting  one  day  and  a  chip 
went  off  in  his  face  and  blinded  him.  Since  then 
he's  had  a  bit  of  a  job  as  night-watchman  at  times, 
and  he  used  to  do  the  postman's  rounds  for  him 
sometimes  on  foggy  nights,  it  being  all  one  to  him, 
you  see,  and  he's  wonderfully  quick  with  his  hear- 
ing. But  since  he  got  the  blind  pension  I  don't 
think  he's  done  much  of  anything.  He  lives  alone 
and  looks  after  himself,  except  for  an  old  woman 
that  comes  in  the  morning  to  light  his  fire  and  buy 
anything  he  wants.  And  that  he  can  do  for  himself 
at  a  pinch.  Most  of  the  time  he  reads,  books  that 
he  gets  out  of  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind ; 
and  he  turns  up  sometimes  at  meetings  and  makes 
speeches.  Rare  old  card  he  is,  when  he  does;  but 
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he's  been  coming  less  and  less,  they  tell  me.  Sort 
of  shutting  himself  away,  so  to  speak,  as  he  gets 
older." 

"Yes,  I  see.  Got  a  postcard  on  you,  Grayson,  or 
any  bit  of  card  like  that?"  Grayson  felt  in  his 
pockets  and  drew  out  a  pink  pasteboard  square 
which  proclaimed  itself  a  half-crown  ticket  for  the 
Police  Grand  Christmas  Party  and  Dance.  "This 
do?" 

"Excellently— if  you  don't  mind  my  spoiling 
it."  Wilson  took  a  pipe-smoker's  trinity  from  his 
pocket  and  with  the  pointed  tool  began  pricking 
the  printed  side  of  the  card  as  though  he  were 
about  to  embroider  it  in  crewels.  His  design  took 
him  some  little  time,  and  when  he  had  finished  he 
handed  the  card  to  Grayson. 

"Know  what  that  is?" 

"Not  I,  sir." 

"It  says,  'In  connection  with  the  death  of  James 
Burdett'  Not  a  very  explicit  message,  I'm  afraid; 
but  it'll  have  to  serve  as  an  introduction." 

Grayson  looked  at  him  with  respect.  "I  didn't 
know  you  knew  Braille,  sir." 

"I  don't  really.  It  takes  me  about  a  minute  to 
read  each  word  in  Braille.  But  I  know  the  char- 
acters, and  I've  had  to  use  them  occasionally.  This 
may  help  to  break  the  ice,  or  it  may  not.  We'll  see. 
This  the  place?" 

"Uh."  Grayson  got  out  and  knocked  at  the  door. 
A  deep  gruff  voice  answered,  "Come  in!"  He 
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opened  the  door  and  held  it  open  to  enter  the  blind 
man's  cottage. 

It  was  perfectly  clean  and  tidy,  though  it  was 
poorly  furnished  and  the  fire  could  have  done 
with  mending.  The  owner  sat  in  a  tall  high-backed 
chair,  with  an  old  rug  over  his  knees,  and  a  folio 
book  open  upon  a  kitchen  table  in  front  of  him. 
He  was  a  big  man,  or,  rather,  the  remains  of  a  big 
man,  for  the  flesh  had  fallen  sadly  away  from  him 
and  his  cheekbones  and  knuckles  stood  out  gauntly 
through  his  parchment-yellow  skin.  Wilson 
guessed  that  it  was  not  only  advancing  years  that 
kept  him  now  from  work  and  from  public  meet- 
ings. He  raised  his  head  as  they  entered  and 
looked  at  them  with  eyes  so  bright  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  believe  that  they  could  not 
see. 

"You're  Bert  Grayson,"  he  said,  although  Gray- 
son had  not  spoken,  "back  again.  But  who's  this 
you've  brought  with  you?" 

"This  is  Mr.  Wilson,  Bob,"  said  Grayson, 
rather  discomposed.  "He's  from  London." 

"From  London,  is  he?  Then  what's  he  doing 
here,  and  why  have  you  brought  him  to  my 
house?"  the  old  man  said. 

For  answer  Wilson  put  the  pink  card  into  his 
hand. 

"Hullo!"  he  said,  turning  it  over.  "This  is  none 
of  your  doing,  Bert.  D'ye  know  this  book,  Mr. 
Wilson?" 

Wilson  stepped  over  and  felt  its  pages  cau- 
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tiously.  "It's  something  on  astronomy,"  he  said  at 
length.  "But  I  couldn't  tell  you  what.  I'm  not 
really  a  Braille  scholar,  Mr.  Watkins." 

"Ye've  no  need  to  be,"  Watkins  said.  "But  ye're 
right  there.  That's  Sir  James  Jeans  on  the  stars, 
an'  it  would  be  good  reading  if  the  man  didn't 
keep  addling  his  brains  with  religion.  You'd  think 
what  was  good  enough  for  Huxley  would  be  good 
enough  for  him,  that  isn't  half  the  fighter  Huxley 
was.  Ye're  not  a  scientist  yerself?" 
"No,"  said  Wilson.  "Only  interested." 
"Meaning  ye  can't  be  bothered  to  learn  it,  but 
ye  think  there  must  be  something  in  it  because 
everybody  says  so  nowadays.  Let  me  tell  you,  that's 
just  what  the  people  said  as  believed  in  hell-fire 
an'  burnin'  at  the  stake— not  a  bit  of  independent 
judgment  about  it  an'  less  now  than  ever.  Well, 
maybe  ye're  no  worse  than  the  rest  of  the  world. 
If  ye're  not  a  scientist,  what  are  ye?" 
"I'm  a  detective,"  said  Wilson. 
"Well,  I  guessed  it.  And  ye're  asking  questions 
from  London  about  Jim  Burdett's  death.  What  are 
y'asking  me  for?  I  dunno  nothing  about  it,"  said 
the  old  man,  coughing  suddenly. 

"But  you  knew  more  about  him  than  anybody 
else,  they  say." 

"Who  says?  Has  Bert  Grayson  been  getting  at 
you,  wi'  his  yattering  about  buried  treasure?" 

"It  was  my  yattering,"  said  Wilson.  "I  asked 
Mr.  Grayson  to  find  out  for  me." 

"And  you  thought  old  Jimmy  Burdett  had  a 
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buried  treasure.  Ho!  ho!  ho!"  said  Watkins. 
"Well,  he  hadn't." 

"But  he  had  something  that  he  called  a  buried 
treasure.  What  was  it?" 

"Why  should  I  tell  you  what  it  was?"  For  an- 
swer Wilson  picked  up  the  pink  card,  which  had 
fallen  on  the  floor,  and  handed  it  to  him  again. 
"Oh,  aye,  I  read  that.  But  it  wasn't  no  buried 
treasure  sent  him  squatting  in  that  quarry,  silly  old 
fool." 

"Mr.  Watkins,"  said  Wilson,  "you  are  a  man  of 
intelligence,  and  I'm  sure  you  must  see  quite 
clearly  what  I'm  driving  at.  But  I'll  put  it  plainly 
if  you  like.  If  Mr.  Burdett  had  something  valua- 
ble in  his  possession — call  it  a  buried  treasure  or 
anything  you  like — it  might  have  been  to  some- 
body else's  interest  to  get  hold  of  it.  And  we  are 
not  fully  satisfied  that  Mr.  Burdett's  death  was  an 
accident.  Now  do  you  see?" 

"Not — an — accident?"  The  old  man  spoke 
slowly  and  in  a  tone  apparently  unmoved;  but 
both  listeners  could  tell  that  this  was  a  new  and 
startling  idea  to  him.  "But  it  couldn't  have  bin 
anything  else.  Nobody  didn't  know  about  it  but 
me." 

"I  don't  think  that  can  be  so,  Mr.  Watkins. 
Think  again." 

"You're  right.  I'm  maundering,"  Watkins  said. 
"O'  course,  them  as  was  paying  musta  known." 

"Paying  for  what?" 

"For  Jim's  goings-on.  Look  here,  mister,  ye're 
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not  to  try  and  go  too  quick  for  me.  I'm  not  as 
young  as  I  was,  an'  I  can't  think  as  fast  as  what 
I  could,  either.  This  is  a  thing  I've  got  to  think 
about.  Will  ye  swear  to  me  that  old  Jim's  secret 
had  summat  to  do  wi'  his  death?" 

"I  won't  swear,"  said  Wilson,  "because  I  don't 
know.  But  I  do  say  to  you  that,  if  it  was  valuable 
— and  you  know  best  whether  it  was  or  not — then 
I  believe  we  shall  find  out  that  it  had.  I  can't  say 
more  than  that." 

"That's  fair,"  the  old  man  agreed.  "Well,  then, 
you  get  out  for  a  bit,  you  and  Bert  too,  and  leave 
me  to  have  a  think  to  myself.  I'll  call  ye  back  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  ye  can  come  yerselves  if  I 
don't." 

Grayson,  ordinarily  so  impassive,  was  almost 
jumping  with  joy  as  they  walked  out  and  began 
to  pace  the  grass. 

"He's  going  to  speak,  Mr.  Wilson!  He's  going 
to  speak.  And  I'll  bet  you  anything  he  tells  us 
what  we're  wanting  to  know." 

"It  almost  looks  as  though  he  were,"  Wilson 
agreed.  "He's  a  remarkable  old  character,  Gray- 
son. But  how  ill  he  looks!  Does  anyone  look  after 
him?" 

"No  one  but  what  I  told  you,  sir— old  Mrs. 
Babbitt,  who  comes  in  every  morning.  He  won't 
have  anyone  else.  He  gets  asthma  very  badly,  and 
I've  heard  it  said  that  he  has  a  touch  of  T.B.  But 
I  think  he'd  rather  die  of  himself,  this  way,  than 
go  into  an  institution  or  anything  of  that  sort. 
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There's  a  lot  of  old  people  like  that  round  here. 
Hullo,  isn't  that  him  calling?" 

"He  doesn't  take  long  thinking,"  Wilson  mur- 
mured. 

"Well,"  said  Watkins,  "I've  decided  to  take  yer 
word  for  it.  I'd  promised  Jim  I'd  never  say  nothin' 
to  a  soul,  which  was  more  than  he  did,  the  silly 
old  babbler,  yattering  about  buried  treasure  to  a 
heap  of  mooncalves  in  a  pub.  But  Jim's  dead,  and 
you  want  to  know,  and  likely  ye're  right,  and  if  his 
old  ghost  takes  to  haunting  me  I  can't  help  it.  So 
I'll  tell  ye. 

"If  there  was  anything  in  it,  over  Jim's  death,  it 
was  those  plans  of  his  they  were  after." 
"Plans?  What  plans?" 

"Amn't  I  telling  you?  It  was  that  new  mixture 
of  his,  and  his  patent  oven." 

"Patent  oven?  For  the  works,  you  mean?" 

"Yes,  mister.  Jim,  he  was  always  worryin'  about 
the  production  at  the  works  and  how  to  get  it  done 
cheaper,  and  was  always  a-tryin'  out  one  trick  or 
another — kinda  natural  fusser,  Jim  was — and  he 
used  to  be  at  it  off  and  on,  on  the  quiet-like,  some- 
times in  the  works  when  there  wasn't  anybody 
about,  and  sometimes  at  his  own  place.  He  didden 
let  on  to  the  men  at  the  works  what  he  was  up  to ; 
he  was  always  one  to  be  secretive.  I  don't  think  he 
told  none  of  his  friends,  neither,  'xcept  me,  and 
I'm  safe  enough,  because  I  never  did  understand 
what  it  was  all  about.  I'm  all  right  on  pure  science, 
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like  this,"  he  tapped  the  big  book,  "but  when  it 
comes  to  messing  about  with  applied  stuff  I  never 
did  understand  and  never  shall.  The  long  and  the 
short  of  it  was,  though,  that  Jim,  just  before  he 
died,  had  got  something  properly  worked  out,  that 
he  was  dead  sure  was  a  winner.  As  far  as  I  made 
out,  it  was  in  two  parts,  first  a  difference  in  the 
ingredients  for  the  stuff,  so  that  you  got  a  mixture 
that  would  fire  much  quicker  or  something  of  the 
sort,  and  the  other  a  new  sort  of  shaped  oven  that 
wasted  a  lot  less  heat.  He  said  it  was  going  to 
knock  thirty-three  and  a  third  off  the  cost,  or 
something  like  it — but  I  wouldn't  go  by  that  if 
I  were  you.  Jim  was  always  a  bit  of  a  wind-bag. 
And  a  little  before  he  died  he'd  got  the  thing 
completely  done,  specifications  and  all,  and  it  was 
all  ready  to  send  to  an  office  up  in  London  to  get 
patents  for  it.  He  told  me — it'd  be  on  the  Thurs- 
day, now — that  he  was  just  waiting  for  something 
or  other  to  be  quite  correct,  and  then  he  was  going 
to  send  it  in,  when  he  thought  fit.  And  I'm  bound 
to  say,  he  did  talk  big  about  it,  as  if  it  was  a  bloom- 
ing gold-mine.  But  I  didn't  take  much  note  of  it; 
I've  heard  that  sort  of  talk  before.  Anyway,  then 
he  died,  and  so  he  didn't  send  up  to  the  Patent 
Office  after  all.  And  that's  all  about  it." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  while  Wilson 
and  Grayson  looked  at  each  other. 

"You're  sure  he  had  the  specifications  com- 
plete?" Wilson  said. 
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"Sure.  He  showed  me  them.  I  felt  'em  wi'  me 
own  hands,"  said  Watkins. 

"Then — where  are  they  now?" 

"Well,  how  should  I  know?  I  know  where  they 
were,  though." 

"Where  was  that?" 

"In  a  little  cupboard  wi'  glass  doors  he  used  to 
have  in  his  house.  Many's  the  time,  when  I  could 
get  about  a  bit  better,  when  it  wasn't  so  cold,  I've 
bin  up  to  his  place,  and  he's  showed  me  where  he 
kep'  'em,  and  told  me  they'd  make  his  fortune  one 
day." 

"Did  he  keep  the  cupboard  locked?" 

"What  do  you  think?  Locked,  and  the  key  on 
him  night  and  day.  'Twould  have  bin  a  bit  more 
use  to  have  kept  a  lock  on  his  own  tongue,  it 
seems." 

"And  you  think  they  were  there  at  the  time  of 
his  death?" 

"Unless  he  lied  to  me,  they  were.  He  told  me, 
that  Thursday  night,  that  he  was  going  home  to 
lock  'em  up  right  away,  because  he  wouldn't  have 
occasion  to  touch  'em  again  for  a  week  or  so,  till 
he'd  got  whatever  it  was  he  was  looking  for.  And 
then,  he  said,  we'd  see." 

"I  see.  Well,  we're  deeply  obliged  to  you,  Mr. 
Watkins.  I  think  you'll  find  you've  done  right  to 
tell  us.  And  now,  only  one  question,  and  we  won't 
trouble  you  any  more.  You  mentioned,  I  think, 
that  certain  people  were  financing  Mr.  Burdett. 
Who  were  they?" 
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The  old  man  shook  his  head.  "Now,  that  I  can't 
tell  ye.  Jim  would  never  let  on  who  it  was.  It  was 
somebody  connected  with  the  firm  that  fixed  him 
up  and  lent  him  money  to  go  on  wi'  his  experi- 
menting, and  that's  all  I  can  say." 

"I  see.  Well,  thank  you  again  very  much,  and 
good-day,  Mr.  Watkins." 

"Good-day  to  you,  Bert!"  said  Watkins.  "Ye'll 
let  me  know,  if  anything  comes  of  it,  maybe.  I 
knew  old  Jim  for  forty  years,  one  way  and  t'other. 
I'd  be  glad  to  know  he  wasn't  done  down  too  bad." 

"I  will  certainly,  Bob,"  Grayson  promised;  and 
they  hurried  out. 

"The  motive,  Mr.  Wilson!  Don't  you  think 
we've  got  the  motive  at  last?"  cried  Grayson 
excitedly. 

"It  looks  like  it,"  Wilson  admitted.  "But,  first 
of  all,  we've  got  to  see  if  we  can't  track  down  those 
specifications.  What  happened  to  the  Burdens' 
house  when  they  left  it?" 

"A  man  called  Edwards,  and  his  wife  and 
family,  took  it  over.  They're  there  now." 

"Furnished?" 

"No  I  don't  know.  I  believe  they  made  some 

arrangement  with  Mrs.  Burdett— it  was  all  done 
in  a  great  hurry,"  said  Grayson. 

"Let's  go  there,  anyway.  They  may  let  us  put 
our  heads  inside."  They  went;  but  though  Mr. 
Edwards  gave  them  every  facility  for  a  hunt, 
there  was  no  trace  of  a  small  cupboard  with  glass 
doors.  For  some  time  everyone  was  at  a  loss,  until 
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suddenly  Mrs.  Edwards  remembered,  almost  with 
certainty,  that  a  cupboard  of  that  kind  had  been 
taken  away  by  Mr.  Charles  Burdett,  to  help  fur- 
nish his  new  lodgings. 

"Know  where  they  are?"  Wilson  asked.  "Then 
let's  go  there  at  once.  Heaven  send  he  hasn't  gone 
out  for  the  day." 

He  had  not.  He  was  sitting  in  his  room,  brows- 
ing over  a  book,  and  on  the  wall  facing  him  was 
an  old  cupboard,  of  a  wood  and  design  over  which 
Wilson,  at  a  less  hurried  moment,  would  have 
loved  to  brood.  And  it  had  glass  doors. 

With  hardly  a  word  of  explanation,  Wilson 
asked  whether  that  cupboard  was  an  inheritance 
from  Charles's  father.  Hearing  that  it  was,  he  de- 
manded that  it  be  opened,  and  rummaged  rapidly 
through  its  contents.  There  was  nothing  among 
them  that  remotely  resembled  the  specifications 
for  the  patent  of  a  new  process. 

"If  you're  looking  for  anything  of  Dad's  there," 
Charles  remarked  with  interest,  "you  won't  find  it. 
I  t-turned  everything  out  before  I  took  it  away." 

"When  did  you  turn  it  out?" 

"The  m-morning  after  the  inquest,  I  think." 

"Listen  here  a  minute,  Mr.  Burdett.  Did  you 
look  at  the  things  that  you  turned  out?"  Charles 
nodded.  "By  the  way,  where  are  they  now?" 

"M-mother  took  them,  all  that  she  wanted.  The 
rest  were  burnt." 

"Do  you  know  the  look  of  a  specification  from 
the  Patent  Office  when  you  see  one?" 
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"Yes " 

"Sure  you  do?  Do  you  have  much  to  do  with 
them  in  the  office?" 

"No  I  don't.  But  Dad  showed  me  one,  once  or 
twice.  He  said  it  was  his  own,  and  he'd  be  sending 
it  in  soon.  If  that's  what  you're  looking  for,  it 
wasn't  there." 

"Sure?  How  do  you  know?  Were  you  looking 

for  it  particularly?"  •  1    JU  . 

"No  But  I'd  have  noticed  it  if  it  had  been  there. 
We  were  looking  at  all  the  stuff  to  see  what  it  was. 
Because  Dad  always  kept  this  cupboard  Hocked, 
and  so  nobody  knew  what  was  in  it."  And  on  that 
he  could  not  be  shaken.  . 

"Was  it  locked  when  you  came  to  open  itt> 

"Yes.  Mother  had  to  unlock  it  for  me." 

"Did  this  specification  you're  talking  of  turn  up 
anywhere  else  after  your  father  was  dead?" 

"No.  I'd  have  seen  it  if  it  had." 

"And  it  never  occurred  to  you  to  ask  what  had 

become  of  it?"  .  , 

"I  f-f-f -forgot,"  said  Charles,  becoming  very  red 
and  stammering  badly.  "I  was  th-th-thinking 
about  a  lot  of  other  things." 

"All  right.  I  didn't  suggest  it  was  your  fault, 
said  Wilson,  patting  him  on  the  shoulder  "But  we 
must  find  this  thing,  if  it's  anywhere  to  be  found 
I'll  20  and  have  a  look  somewhere  else.  You  shall 
hear  about  it  all  directly,  Mr.  Burdett "  seeing  his 
puzzled  look.  "But,  remember,  for  the  moment 
you  mustn't  say  a  word  to  anyone  about  it.  It  s  very 
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important  that  these  inquiries  should  not  get  round 
to  anyone.  I  can  trust  you,  can't  I?  Good." 

"No  need  to  look  anywhere  else,"  said  Grayson 
with  a  chuckle  as  they  went  out.  "It's  gone,  and 
gone  the  day  he  died.  We've  got  him!" 

"Got  whom?  We  haven't  got  anyone,"  said  Wil- 
son. "We've  got  a  hole  where  a  document  ought  to 
be,  and  that's  all  we've  got.  My  next  port  of  call 
is  London,  I'm  afraid— where  I  shall  have  a 
pleasant  time  with  the  Patent  people." 


CHAPTER  XXV 
The  Patents 

The  job  of  getting  the  necessary  information  out 
of  the  Patent  Office  did  not  turn  out  too  easy.  It  is 
true  that  one  of  the  duties  of  the  Patent  Office  is  to 
provide  inquirers  with  information  about  existing 
and  provisional  patents,  in  order  that  would-be 
inventors  may  not  waste  their  time  and  money  to 
no  purpose  in  trying  to  patent  processes  which 
have  already  been  patented;  but  it  is  accustomed 
to  being  given  plenty  of  time  to  fulfil  this  func- 
tion. It  does  not  like  being  hurried,  being  asked 
to  produce  information  about  a  patent,  still  less 
about  two  patents,  at  half  an  hour's  notice. 

Wilson  had  had  experience  of  this  sort  of  in- 
quiry before,  and  knew  the  ropes;  but  it  took  a 
good  deal  of  telephoning  and  invocation  of  au- 
thority before  he  received  the  information  that,  if 
he  cared  to  step  round  immediately,  a  certain  high 
official  was  willing  to  receive  him.  He  accepted 
the  appointment,  arranging  to  be  accompanied  by 
a  member  of  Scotland  Yard  whose  knowledge  of 
the  mechanical  processes  of  the  domestic  pottery 
trade  was  superior  to  his  own;  and  was  just  about 
to  leave  the  Yard  when  his  house  telephone  rang. 
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It  was  Inspector  Blaikie,  anxious  to  come  and  talk 
to  him  about  investigations  he  had  made  into  the 
affairs  of  Domestic  Products  Limited. 

"I  can't  stop  now,"  Wilson  said.  "I've  got  an 
appointment  with  a  shy  beast  at  the  Patent  Office, 
and  if  I  don't  keep  it  he'll  melt  away.  Will  it  do 
when  I  come  back?  I  don't  expect  to  be  away  more 
than  an  hour  or  so." 

"I've  got  to  be  down  at  Walworth  in  half  an 
hour,  about  that  swimming-bath  business,"  Blaikie 
said.  A  large  portion  of  the  Metropolitan  police 
force  had  been  for  some  days  exercised  in  trying  to 
discover  why  a  large  bomb,  to  which  a  placard 
observing,  "Heil,  Hitler!"  was  attached,  had  been 
laid  neatly  in  the  middle  of  a  dry  swimming-bath 
in  South  London.  It  may  as  well  be  stated  at  once 
that  the  bomb  turned  out  eventually  not  to  be  a 
dark  plot  against  a  Labour  children's  Christmas 
party,  which  was  to  have  been  held  in  the  afore- 
said baths,  but  to  owe  its  position  to  the  oversight 
of  a  forgetful  member  of  the  local  gang  of  imita- 
tion Fascists.  "But  I'll  have  all  the  stuff  on  your 
table  and  you  can  look  at  it  when  you  come  in, 
if  that'll  do." 

"Perfectly." 

"There's  one  thing,  though,"  Blaikie  continued, 
"which  I  thought  you  might  like  to  hear  right 
away.  Do  you  know  who  the  chairman  of  this  new 
company  is?" 

"No." 

"His  Respectability  the  Marquess  of  Ealing." 
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"Lord  in  heaven!"  Wilson  and  Lord  Ealing 
were  old  acquaintances,  if  not  exactly  old  friends ; 
in  fact,  it  was  directly  due  to  some  small  financial 
operations  of  his  lordship's  that  Wilson  had  at  one 
time  gone  into  temporary  retirement  from  Scot- 
land Yard.*  Lord  Ealing  had  not  gone  into  retire- 
ment at  all ;  instead  he  had  become  Home  Secre- 
tary, and  though  at  the  moment  he  no  longer 
adorned  the  Government,  he  was  still  very  much 
alive  and  active.  "Blast  it!"  said  Wilson  after  a 
pause.  "That  means  we  may  whistle  for  any  infor- 
mation about  the  infernal  company  except  what 
appears  on  the  records.  Ealing  won't  be  giving 
anything  away  to  us." 

"Thought  you'd  like  to  know,"  Blaikie 
chuckled.  "More's  the  pity  that  the  records  don't 
tell  us  anything  to  speak  of.  I've  got  you  the  two 
lists  of  directors,  and  the  principal  shareholders; 
but  Domestic  Products'  shares  seem  to  be  held 
mostly  by  nominees." 

"Blast!"  said  Wilson  again.  "Well,  we'll  have 
to  see  what  can  be  made  of  it.  I  can't  do  anything 
at  the  moment,  anyway."  He  hung  up  the  receiver, 
and  left  for  the  Patent  Office. 

The  Patent  Office's  official  was  helpful,  in  so  far 
as  it  lay  in  his  nature  to  be  helpful,  which  was  not 
very  far.  To  part  with  information,  even  informa- 
tion which  he  had  been  instructed  to  part  with, 
obviously  gave  him  great  pain.  However,  he  had, 
after  prolonged  search,  unearthed  two  provisional 

*See  The  Death  of  a  Millionaire,  by  G.  D.  H.  and  Margaret  Cole. 
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patents  not  yet  finally  taken  up,  which  appeared  to 
him  to  correspond  more  or  less  to  the  rather  vague 
descriptions  which  Wilson  had  been  able  to  give 
him.  He  had  brought  them  along,  together  with  a 
copy  of  the  applications,  and  Wilson  felt  at  any 
rate  mildly  relieved  at  seeing  that  the  applications 
came  from  Domestic  Products,  Limited. 

"No  individual  name?"  he  asked. 

"No,  just  the  company.  That's  quite  frequent, 
you  know,  for  concerns  to  patent  in  their  own 
names  inventions  which  they  have  bought,  or 
which  have  been  made  by  persons  in  their  employ- 
ment. Sometimes,"  said  the  official  with  an  air  of 
one  explaining  to  a  very  small  child,  "it  would  be 
quite  difficult  to  ascertain,  in  the  case  of  a  par- 
ticular invention,  to  which  of  a  number  of  em- 
ployees the  credit  should  be  assigned." 

"That  wouldn't  apply,  would  it,  where  the  con- 
cern isn't  actually  in  business  and  hasn't  got  any 
employees?"  Wilson  asked. 

"That,"  said  the  official  with  pain,  "is  no  con- 
cern of  this  office.  They  might  have  bought  the 
patent  in  advance." 

"True,  they  might.  What  date  were  these  appli- 
cations made,  and  when  were  they  granted?" 

The  official  looked  it  up.  They  were  both  ap- 
plied for  on  the  fifteenth  of  October,  he  intimated, 
and  granted  a  month  later. 

"Thank  you.  I  may  keep  these  copies,  I  take  it? 
And  you'll  be  prepared  to  swear  to  them  if  neces- 
sary?" With  some  distress  the  official  indicated 
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that  he  was  resigned  to  letting  the  precious  objects 
out  of  his  hands;  and  Wilson  and  his  coadjutor 

departed.  . ,         .  . 

"Well,  Plenderleith,"  Wilson  said.  "This  is 
your  job  rather  than  mine.  It  looked  to  me  as 
though  these  make  up  the  process  my  aged  in- 
formant was  talking  about;  but  I  can't  say.  What  s 
your  opinion?"  ,  , 

"I  should  say  that  was  it,  beyond  a  shadow  ot 
doubt,'7  Plenderleith  replied;  and  went  off  into  a 
spate  of  technicalities  that  rapidly  set  Wilson's 
brain  reeling.  "If  your  man's  right,  and  this  was 
the  sort  of  thing  the  old  fellow  was  after,  its 
exactly  the  sort  of  thing  he  would  be  after,  if  you 
take  me." 

"And  what  sort  of  effect  do  you  suppose  it 
would  have?  On  the  finished  article,  I  mean." 

"Well,  certainly  it  would  cheapen  production 
enormously.  Look  at  the  quantity  of  fuel  you  save, 
for  one  thing,  and  the  amount  of  labour  for  an- 
other. And  time— that's  a  big  item  in  overheads— 
I  mean  the  time  taken  over  the  whole  job.  Of 
course  I  couldn't  possibly  get  you  out  figures,  not 
without  a  frightful  deal  of  work,  but  I'm  pretty 
sure  of  that.  What  was  the  estimate  you  gave  me— 
thirty-three  and  a  third?  Oh,  well,  I  shouldn't  say 
it  would  be  that.  Thirty-three  and  a  third's  a  colos- 
sal percentage  to  knock  off.  But  it  would  be  a  tidy 
big  one,  anyway."  . 

"Big  enough  to  cause  Attwoods  some  distress? 

"I  should  say  so!  Attwoods  work  always  on 
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prices  cut  to  the  bone,  and  a  very  small  percentage 
goes  a  long  way.  I  should  say  it  would  knock  'em 
endwise,  provided  it  worked  out  all  right,  when  it 
really  got  going.  Of  course,  the  new  lot'd  have 
to  get  going  on  a  pretty  big  scale.  They  won't  be 
able  to  do  it  unless  they've  got  money  behind 
them." 

"They've  got  that  all  right."  Wilson  sighed,  re- 
membering the  name  of  the  chairman.  Lord 
Ealing  did  not  go  into  things  that  were  on  a  small 
scale. 

"In  that  case,  if  I'd  got  shares  in  Attwoods,  I'd 
sell  'em." 

"M-m-m.  Thanks  very  much,  Plenderleith.  I'm 
very  much  obliged." 

"Any  use  to  you?"  the  other  asked. 

"Not  much,  I'm  afraid.  I  mean,  it's  what  I 
believed,  and  what  I  hoped  to  get;  but  so  far  as  I 
can  see  we're  no  nearer  proof  than  we  were  before. 
You  couldn't  swear,  nor  could  anyone,  that  the 
inventions  mentioned  in  these  applications  are 
identical  with  some  experiments  made  by  an  old 
man  down  in  Gloucestershire,  who's  dead  and 
can't  speak  for  himself." 

"I  certainly  couldn't.  Nor  could  he,  even  if  he 
was  alive — I  mean,  not  to  any  great  purpose.  The 
company's  only  got  to  say  that  another  man,  work- 
ing in  their  employment,  hit  upon  the  same  idea  at 
approximately  the  same  time,  and  there  you  are, 
they'd  get  away  with  it.  After  all,  it's  happened 
again  and  again — there  are  always  being  rows 
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about  patents  and  inventions.  If  the  correspond- 
ence was  exact,  and  there  were  other  fishy  things 
about  it,  you  might  bring  an  action  and  raise  a 
stink;  but  I  don't  think  you'd  get  much  further 
than  that,  even  if  you'd  got  the  old  fellow  in  the 
flesh  " 

"M-m-m,"  said  Wilson  again.  "Well,  I'd  better 
be  getting  back,  and  see  what  the  new  company's 
like.  It's  as  well  to  get  what  facts  one  can." 

He  returned  to  his  room,  and  began  to  go 
through  the  sheet  of  information  which  Blaikie 
had  left  on  his  table.  There  was  a  fair  amount  of 
it,  though  it  was  not  very  revealing.  First,  there 
were  the  articles  of  both  companies,  which  he 
scanned  very  rapidly,  but  which  told  him  nothing 
that  he  had  not  known  before.  Then  came  the  list 
of  directors,  numerous  in  the  case  of  Attwoods, 
few  in  the  case  of  the  new  company,  which,  as 
Blaikie  had  said,  proudly  bore  the  name  of  the 
Marquess  of  Ealing  at  its  head.  Looking  for  any 
traces  of  connection,  Wilson  found  three  names 
which  appeared  on  both  lists;  Edgar  Frederick 
Quinnett,  Philip  Norman  Ainger,  and  Arthur 
Sells.  The  first  he  had  expected  to  find;  Ainger 
he  knew  slightly,  and  had  heard  of  in  connection 
with  the  case  already;  but  who  was  Arthur  Sells? 
He  did  not  remember  ever  seeing  the  name  before, 
though  it  seemed  a  good  name  for  one  of  the  pro- 
moters to  bear,  if  the  purpose  of  the  new  company 
were  as  it  was  believed  to  be.  Turning  over  the 
page,  however,  he  found  that  the  admirable 
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Blaikie  had  anticipated  his  ignorance  and  had 
made  inquiries  into  the  occupations  and  interests 
of  Arthur  Sells. 

From  these  it  appeared  that  Arthur  Sells'  sole 
occupation,  and  sole  reason  for  existence,  was  com- 
pany-promoting. Innumerable  new  issues  had  ap- 
peared with  Arthur  Sells'  name  attached  to  them  ; 
some  had  been  failures,  but  the  majority  successes. 
Most  of  the  successful  companies  with  which  he 
had  been  associated,  however,  were  of  the  kind 
whose  success  is,  and  is  intended  to  be,  but  a  brief 
blossoming;  in  other  words,  they  were  companies 
whose  business  it  was  to  buy  up  assets  cheaply, 
inflate  their  values  immensely,  and  then  dispose 
of  these  blown-up  values  to  subsequent  companies 
or  to  the  public.  The  boom  years  of  19 19  and  1920 
had  seen  a  great  deal  of  Sells'  activities ;  and  ever 
since,  whenever  a  boom  or  boomlet  had  shown 
signs  of  appearing  in  any  trade,  there  was  Sells 
in  the  midst  of  it.  The  Directory  of  Directors 
knew  him  well ;  he  retained  connections  with  the 
boards  of  sufficient  concerns  of  greater  perma- 
nence to  ensure  that  his  new  promotions  had  a 
reasonable  run  for  their  money.  In  short,  Mr. 
Arthur  Sells  was  a  very  successful  financier — of  a 
type.  Blaikie  added  that,  as  far  as  he  could  gauge 
informed  opinion,  it  would  be  delighted  to  be  in 
on  the  ground  floor  of  one  of  Sells'  companies,  but 
would  on  no  account  buy  its  shares  for  holding. 
"Is  that  what  they're  up  to  here?"  Wilson  won- 
dered. "But  they  aren't  inflating  Attwoods'  assets; 
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they're  depreciating  them.  I  suppose  that's  the  first 
stage." 

He  turned  to  the  information  which  Blaikie 
had  gathered  about  the  shareholders  of  the  two 
companies.  Here,  again,  as  Blaikie  had  hinted, 
Domestic  Products,  Limited,  was  not  setting  out 
to  be  helpful.  Its  nominal  capital  was  not  very 
large;  all  the  directors  had  reasonable  holdings, 
of  which  Lord  Ealing's  was  the  largest  and  Mr. 
Quinnett's  surprisingly  small;  but  blocks  of  cap- 
ital were  also  held  by  such  useful  screens  as  the 
Garden  Investment  Corporation.  This,  of  course, 
might  mean  anything.  As  to  Attwoods,  there  was 
more  information  by  far,  for  Attwoods  was  a 
favourite  of  the  small  investor;  but  long  lists  of 
names,  each  holding  two  or  three  hundred  pounds' 
worth  of  shares,  did  not  tell  one  very  much.  The 
only  item  of  real  interest  was  the  enormous 
amount,  coming  not  far  short  of  a  controlling  in- 
terest, held  by  Sir  Edmund  Latter:  Ainger  and 
Sells  had  comparatively  little.  "He  must  be  going 
to  be  hit,  if  Attwoods  goes,"  Wilson  thought.  "He 
obviously  can't  have  disposed  of  all  that  in  the  last 
few  weeks;  the  bottom  would  have  dropped  clean 
out  of  the  market."  He  looked  back  at  the  figures 
of  Attwoods'  latest  quotations.  Still  dropping,  but 
not  by  any  means  catastrophically,  though  it  was 
the  kind  of  decline  which  might  turn  into  a  panic 
any  minute.  "What's  it  all  mean?"  Wilson  thought. 
"Is  Mr.  Sells  leaving  Sir  Edmund  in  the  cart,  and 
is  that  why  Sir  Edmund,  when  he  came  to  see  me, 
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was  so  cross  about  the  rumours  of  bankruptcy?" 
At  any  rate,  the  drop  in  price  began  soon  after 
Burdett's  death,  when  his  new  process — if  it  were 
his — was  presumably  safe  in  the  keeping  of  Do- 
mestic Products.  That  was  quite  clear.  When  was 
Domestic  Products  registered?  September.  That 
fitted  very  nicely  too. 

At  this  point  a  messenger  appeared,  saying  that 
a  Mr.  Dennis  Jordan  was  below,  and  understood 
that  Mr.  Wilson  wanted  to  see  him.  "Send  him 
up,"  said  Wilson;  and  pushed  the  paper  aside, 
trying  to  remember  what  on  earth  it  was  he  wanted 
to  see  Dennis  Jordan  about.  Oh,  of  course,  Dennis 
Jordan  had  been  to  call  on  Burdett  on  the  last 
morning  of  his  life. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 
The  Other  Accident 

"I'M  SORRY  I  haven't  come  before,"  Jordan  began 
at  once.  "I  was  away  and  nobody  told  me  about 
your  message  till  I  came  back  to-day.  I  came 
around  as  soon  as  I  could."  He  looked  tired  and 
worried,  Wilson  thought.  If  he  had  been  joymak- 
ing  with  the  Burdett  girl,  it  did  not  appear  to  have 
done  him  much  good. 

"What  was  it  you  wanted  to  see  me  about?" 

"Mr.  Jordan,"  said  Wilson,  "do  you  remember, 
on  the  morning  of  the  twelfth  of  September  last" 
— Dennis  gave  a  slight  start  or  shudder.  Clearly 
the  date,  at  any  rate,  meant  something  to  him — 
"going  to  call  on  a  Mr.  Burdett  at  Attwoods' 
Works  in  Kingstanton?" 

"Yes,  I  remember." 

"What  about?" 

"Oh— I  just  went  to  call.  I  thought  I'd  like  to 
see  him." 

"In  working  hours?" 

"Yes.  That's  why  I  went  to  the  works,"  said 
Dennis,  with  the  shadow  of  a  grin. 

"And  can  you  tell  me  what  you  talked  about?" 
"Why,  the  works— and  the  weather." 
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''Nothing  else?" 

"Nothing  else,  upon  my  honour." 

Wilson  looked  and  felt  perplexed.  The  voice 
sounded  honest  enough;  and  yet  there  was  a  note 
in  it  which  suggested  to  him  that  he  was  not  get- 
ting the  whole  truth — a  note,  was  it  of  relief  or  of 
ruefulness,  or  of  both  combined?  He  tried  another 
tack. 

"Mr.  Jordan,"  he  said,  "are  you  aware  that 
there  is  grave  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Burdett's 
death  was  not  wholly  accidental?" 

This  time  Dennis  really  did  start.  "Good  God!" 

he  said.  "You  don't  mean  "  and  he  stopped. 

He  had  turned  very  white;  but  Wilson  was  in- 
clined to  think  that  he  was  more  distressed  than 
astonished. 

"That  he  may  have  been  murdered.  Yes.  You're 
not  altogether  surprised,  Mr.  Jordan?" 

"Yes,  I  am."  But  he  said  no  more,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  waiting  for  Wilson  to  continue. 

"You  see  then,  Mr.  Jordan,  that  if  any  sugges- 
tion of  that  sort  of  thing  is  raised,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  look  very  carefully  into  everything 
connected  with  his  death.  Now,  you  went  to  see 
him  about  ten-forty  that  morning,  and  were  his 
only  visitor."  Dennis  half  opened  his  mouth;  but 
shut  it  again  without  saying  anything.  "You  were 
there  some  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  what  I  am 
now  asking  you  to  tell  me  is  what  your  conversa- 
tion was  about  and  whether  you  noticed  anything 
peculiar  in  Mr.  Burdett's  manner,  in  order  that  I 
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may  see  if  I  can  get  any  further  light  on  the 
theory  I  mentioned  just  now." 

"There  wasn't  anything  peculiar  about  his  man- 
ner. It  was  just  ordinary." 

"Were  you  a  friend  of  Mr.  Burdett's?" 

"No." 

"Had  you  ever  met  him  before?" 
"Once.  In  a  pub." 

"Oh,  yes,  the  Crown,  of  course,"  said  Wilson, 
recollecting.  "And  was  his  manner  then  perfectly 
ordinary?" 

Dennis  grinned.  "I  hope  not,"  he  said,  "for  his 
family's  sake.  He'd  had  one  over  the  eight,  and 
it  hadn't  been  very  good  for  his  temper.  Some  get 
taken  like  that  in  their  cups." 

"So  that  really  you  don't  know  whether  his 
manner  on  that  morning  was  ordinary  or  not,  be- 
cause you'd  had  no  opportunity  of  observing  his 
ordinary  manner?" 

"Well,  if  you  put  it  like  that,  I  suppose  not. 
But  what  I  meant  was  that  there  was  nothing  ex- 
traordinary about  it." 

"I  see.  Well— and  the  subject  of  your  conver- 
sation?" 

"Our  conversation  hadn't  anything  to  do  with 
his  being  murdered." 

"You  must  see,"  Wilson  pointed  out,  "that  you 
are  really  not  in  a  position  to  be  a  judge  of  that." 

"Well,  but  I've  told  you." 

"And  that  was  really  all?  Haven't  you  anything 
more  to  tell  me?" 
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Dennis  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Oh,  well  .  .  . 
I  don't  want  to  make  a  full  blown  mystery  of  it, 
though  it's  got  no  conceivable  bearing  on  his 
death.  It  was  only  that  I  didn't  particularly  want 
to  talk  about  it,  and  I'd  be  rather  glad  if  it  could 
go  no  further. 

"What  I  said,  Mr.  Wilson,  was  perfectly  true. 
We  did  talk  about  the  works  and  the  weather  and 
nothing  else.  Only  I  hadn't  come  just  to  talk  about 
the  works  and  the  weather.  You  see,  I'd  been  two 
or  three  days  in  Kingstanton" — he  was  keeping 
his  voice  rather  low  and  his  head  down — "and  I'd 
met  Miss  Burdett  and  ...  oh,  well,  there's  no 
point  in  not  saying  that  I'd  fallen  for  her  good  and 
plenty.  Really  flat,  you  know.  So  I  just  thought 
if  I  made  a  bit  of  an  effort  and  got  on  good  terms 
with  her  father,  there'd  be  more  chance  of  seeing 
some  more  of  her.  So  I  just  blew  in,  as  it  were, 
like  an  ordinary  visitor,  saying  what  a  lot  I 
thought  of  the  works  and  so  on,  hoping  to  guide 
the  conversation  round  to  an  invitation  to  lunch, 
or  something  of  that  sort.  I  was  in  a  bit  of  a  hurry, 
you  see,  because  I  was  with  another  fellow  on  a 
walking  tour,  and  I  knew  he'd  be  champing  to  get 
on  if  I  couldn't  produce  a  pretty  plausible  reason 
for  staying.  Then  I  hoped  he'd  talk  to  the  old  man 
for  me." 

"I  see.  And  did  you  get  your  invitation?" 
"No,  I  didn't,"  Dennis  said.  "We  were  inter- 
rupted." 

"Interrupted?  Who  by?" 
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"Well,  not  exactly  interrupted.  But  I  saw  a  man 
I  knew  slightly  coming  in,  and  I  didn't  want  to 
meet  him,  so  I  sloped." 

"Who  was  the  man?" 

"His  name's  Ainger." 

"Oh!"  In  a  flash  Wilson's  mind  went  back  to 
Everard's  first  story,  and  his  unhappy  suspicions 
about  Dennis  Jordan.  "Accidental  death — twice," 
Everard  had  said.  He  looked  at  Dennis,  and  Den- 
nis looked  back  at  him,  for  a  full  two  minutes. 

"Well?"  Dennis  burst  out  at  last.  "What  are 
you  looking  at  me  like  that  for?  I  haven't  said 
anything,  have  I?" 

"No,"  said  Wilson.  "But  what  is  it  you  haven't 
said?" 

"It  wasn't  Ainger  that  was  killed!"  Dennis 
cried.  "It  was  Burdett." 

"Why  should  it  have  been  Ainger?" 

"Oh,  God !  Of  course  it  shouldn't.  I  mean — what 
are  you  getting  at,  anyway?" 

"What  you  mean,"  said  Wilson,  slowly,  "is  that 
you  shot  Mr.  Ainger's  brother  in  1919.  Didn't 
you?" 

"Everybody  knows  I  did.  But — it  was  by  acci- 
dent." 

"Look  here,"  said  Wilson,  "we'd  better  have 
this  clear,  hadn't  we?  What  exactly  did  happen? 
You  shot  young  Ainger." 

"I've  already  said  I  did.  You  can  get  it  all  from 
the  papers.  But  it  was  an  accident,  honestly — I'll 
swear  to  that,"  Dennis  said.  "I  thought — he  told 
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me — it  wasn't  loaded.  I  only  meant  to  give  the 
fellow  a  scare,  for  bullying  us,  and  he  swore  after- 
wards he'd  never  said  anything  of  the  sort.  But  he 
did,  and  he  must  have  known  he  did.  It  was  a 
damned  lie!" 

"Wait  a  moment.  I  don't  understand.  Who 
swore?" 

"Philip.  Philip  Ainger." 

"This  one?" 

"Yes.  He  knew  I  didn't  do  it  on  purpose,"  Den- 
nis said,  "and  he  tried  to  get  me  jailed  for  it.  And 
it  wasn't  as  if  he  cared  for  Ronald  any  more  than 
I  did.  So  when  I  saw  him  coming  in  that  day  I 
cleared  out.  Or  else  I  might  have  killed  him — on 
purpose  this  time." 

"I'm  still  not  quite  clear  about  it  all,"  Wilson 
said.  "I've  read  it,  of  course;  but  I  don't  remem- 
ber all  the  details.  Could  you  tell  me  a  little  more? 
I'm  afraid  it  must  be  painful  for  you,  Mr.  Jor- 
dan," as  Dennis  bit  his  lip  and  shook  his  head, 
"but  it's  important  to  get  it  clear.  You  were  a 
school-friend  of  the  Aingers?" 

"Of  Colin's — that's  the  youngest  brother.  He's 
in  the  East,  now,  I  believe;  at  least,  I  heard  he'd 
gone  there,"  Dennis  said.  "Ronald  and  Philip 
were  two  years  older  and  in  the  sixth — they  were 
twins.  I  didn't  much  like  either  of  them;  they 
rowed  with  each  other  and  bullied  the  kids ;  but  I 
was  rather  a  friend  of  Colin's.  And  I  hadn't  any- 
where particular  to  go  to  in  the  holidays,  after  my 
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mother  died;  so  when  Colin  asked  me  that  sum- 
mer, I  went.  It  wasn't  particularly  pleasant,  any 
of  it,  because  Ainger  major— that's  Ronald— was 
in  a  'perfectly  foul  temper  all  the  time,  and  kept 
baiting  Colin  and  me  as  hard  as  he  knew.  I  was 
pretty  much  of  a  kid,  and  easily  rattled,  and  he 
used  to  get  me  into  such  a  state  that  I  didn't  know 
whether  I  was  standing  on  my  head  or  my  heels. 
I  could  have  killed  him  more  than  once,  if  I'd 
thought  of  it— that's  true  enough.  Colin  didn't 
care  and  hardly  seemed  to  notice  it— I  suppose 
he'd  got  used  to  it.  Of  course,  I  was  a  fool  to  mind. 

"Well,  it  was  one  afternoon— but,  I  say,  don't 
you  know  all  this  already?  You  don't  want  it  over 
again." 

"I've  looked  at  the  reports,"  Wilson  said.  "It's 
your  own  view  I  rather  want  to  get  now."  Then, 
as  Dennis  seemed  to  have  stuck  in  his  story,  he 
added,  "How  did  the  guns  come  into  it?" 

"Nohow,  particularly.  They  were  just  there, 
and  we  were  fooling  about  with  them.  I  was  spe- 
cially jumpy  about  the  guns,  because  Ronald  had 
been  ragging  me  about  them.  I  could  really  shoot 
pretty  well,  only  he  always  managed  to  put  me  off. 
I  think  he  was  jealous  because  he  was  a  rotten 
shot  himself.  Well,  he  was  standing  with  his  back 
to  us,  and  Philip  said  something  like,  'Let  off  a 
bang  and  make  him  jump.'  Then  he  shoved  a  gun 
into  my  hand,  and  said,  'This  one's  loaded  with 
blank —that  was  what  he  swore  he  didn't  say,  but 
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I'll  swear  he  did.  I  fired  at  him  and  blew  his  head 
off.  I  couldn't  possibly  have  missed,  at  that  range, 
whatever  sort  of  shot  I'd  been.  That's  all." 

"Didn't  the  other  brother  hear  what  was  said?" 

"No,  he  couldn't  have.  He  was  quite  a  way  off 
at  the  time." 

"I  see."  Wilson  was  staring  at  the  blotting-paper 
on  his  desk.  "Tell  me,  Mr.  Jordan,  do  you  think 
Charles  Burdett's  plan  was  a  good  one?" 

"I  beg  your  pardon."  Dennis,  who  had  gone  far 
back  into  the  past,  woke  up  with  a  start.  "Charles 
Burdett's  what?  I'm  sorry,  I  haven't  any  idea  what 
you're  talking  about." 

"Didn't  Miss  Burdett  tell  you  about  it?" 

"Never  said  anything  about  it.  What  plan? 
When?  I  didn't  see  her  very  much,  you  know," 
Dennis  said.  "And  then  we  didn't  talk  about 
Charles." 

"Not  even  afterwards?  Last  week-end,  for  ex- 
ample?" 

"Last  week-end?  What  on  earth  do  you  mean? 
I  didn't  see  Miss  Burdett  last  week-end.  I've 
hardly  seen  her  since  the — accident.  I  was  told  she 
didn't  want  me  to,"  said  Dennis,  looking  down. 

"By  whom?" 

"Herself,  if  that's  got  anything  to  do  with  you. 
That's  why  I  didn't  particularly  want  to  tell  you 
what  I  was  going  to  see  the  old  chap  for — as  the 
idea  didn't  appear  to  have  worked,  anyway." 

"I  wonder,"  Wilson  said.  "I'm  not  so  sure."  He 
was  thinking  of  the  conversation  at  Mrs.  Burdett's. 
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Some  of  it  he  now  repeated.  "It  looks  to  me  as  if 
she  wasn't  too  well  satisfied,"  he  said.  "And  I  left 
a  message  that  I  wanted  to  see  her,  and  she  hasn't 
done  anything  about  it.  I  wonder  whether  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  use  you  as  my  messenger."  Den- 
nis looked  completely  puzzled.  "I  only  want  to 
know  whether  she  told  anyone  else  about  Charles  s 
plan.  Perhaps  you  could  ask  her  for  me." 

"But  I've  told  you  I  don't  know  anything  about 
Charles's  plan!  What  was  it?" 

"Charles's  plan  for  the  afternoon  when  his 
father  was  killed.  She  will  know  what  I  mean." 

"I  don't  understand  in  the  very  least." 

"Doesn't  matter.  In  fact,  it  may  even  be  better 
if  you  don't,"  Wilson  said.  "Will  you  do  it  for 
me?  And  let  me  know  the  answer  as  quickly  as  you 
can  Wait  a  moment,"  correctly  interpreting  his 
hesitation,  "I'll  give  you  a  note  to  take  with  you. 
That'll  put  your  credentials  quite  in  order.  He 
scribbled  a  few  lines.  "Obviously,  I  don't  know 
anything,  because  I  haven't  seen  her;  but  I  have  a 
feeling  that  you  may  not  be  quite  as  unwelcome  as 
you  think." 

"If  you  say  so,  it's  worth  trying,  anyway,  Den- 
nis said.  "I've  been  pretty  sick  about  it,  getting 
shoved  away  like  that.  Because  I  did  think— oh, 
well,  there's  no  need  to  go  into  that.  What's  the 
address,  please?" 

"Don't  you  know  it?" 

"No,  wasn't  given  it.  Well  and  truly  kicked  out, 
and  not  wanted  hanging  about.  Thank  you;  I'll  go 
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right  away.  I  say,"  said  Dennis,  as  he  turned  to 
go,  "did  you  think  I'd  killed  the  old  man?  Was 
that  what  you  had  me  in  here  for?" 

"Not  much,"  Wilson  said.  "And  not  at  all  when 
you  didn't  know  the  answer  to  my  question." 

"What?  Oh,  about  the  plan.  But — has  that  got 
anything  to  do  with  his  death?" 

"You'll  know  that,"  said  Wilson,  "when  you've 
got  the  answer  to  my  message.  And  I'd  like  it  as 
soon  as  possible,  please." 

When  Dennis  had  gone,  he  snatched  at  the 
folder  which  contained  all  the  papers  dealing  with 
the  Burdett  case,  and  began  hunting  through  them 
with  an  almost  feverish  haste. 


CHAPTER  XXVI! 
The  Visitor 

He  KNEW  it  now.  At  least  he  thought  he  did.  As  a 
child,  piecing  together  a  dissected  map  of  Eng- 
land, and  choosing  first  to  put  in  all  the  fragments 
of  sea,  finds  the  empty  space  in  the  middle  form- 
ing itself  into  the  shape  of  a  ghostly  country,  so, 
while  Dennis  Jordan  was  talking,  had  Wilson  seen 
the  surrounding  fragments  of  the  case  fit  them- 
selves together,  leaving  clear  in  the  centre  the 
shape  of  one  man,  and  one  man  only.  True,  it 
required  a  good  deal  of  confirmation ;  he  must,  so 
to  speak,  try  the  other  pieces  and  see  whether  the 
county  of  Cornwall  really  fitted  that  gap  in  the 
extreme  left-hand  corner.  But  he  felt  pretty  sure 
that  the  confirmation  would  be  forthcoming.  That 
he  had  not  seen  the  shape  of  his  puzzle  earlier  was 
intelligible,  for  it  was  not  at  all  the  shape  he  had 
been  expecting.  Yet  he  had  received  a  good  many 
indications;  the  possibility  ought  at  least  to  have 
occurred  to  him. 

However,  the  confirmation  must  be  secured,  and 
that  was  the  reason  which  had  set  him  urgently 
hunting  through  his  files.  He  wanted  to  find  any 
points  on  which  confirmatory  evidence  might  con- 
ceivably be  secured.  When  he  had  finished,  a  list 
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of  some  half-dozen  queries  lay  by  his  hand,  and  he 
proceeded  to  set  about  answering  them. 

First  he  sent  for  a  subordinate,  to  whom  he  gave 
instructions  for  a  visit  to  the  wills  department  of 
Somerset  House.  Then  he  rang  up  the  Patent 
Office  and  asked  to  be  put  through  to  the  high 
official  who  had  given  him  the  information 
earlier  in  the  afternoon.  The  high  official  was  so 
high  that  he  had  already  gone  home.  Wilson  re- 
quested that  he  should  be  tracked  down  and  asked 
to  supplement  his  information  in  one  small  par- 
ticular. As  he  put  back  the  receiver  he  was 
informed  that  a  long-distance  call  for  which  he 
had  previously  asked  was  awaiting  him;  and  he 
then  had  a  longish  conversation  with  Inspector 
Grayson,  who  sounded  startled  and  incredulous, 
but  agreed  to  put  in  hand  certain  inquiries  of  Ned 
Parfltt  and  the  office  staff  at  Attwoods. 

"And  if  you  should  turn  out  to  be  right,  sir,"  he 
added,  "it  would  clear  up  one  thing  that's  been 
puzzling  me  a  lot — about  those  other  inquiries  you 
asked  me  to  make." 

"Into  what?" 

"Into  the  source  of  the  rumours.  It  did  seem  to 
me — only  it  seemed  so  nonsensical — as  though 
some  of  them  were  coming  from  the  same  party  as 
youVe  said.  I  hadn't  reported  it  to  you,  sir,  because 
it  just  seemed  such  craziness  that  I  simply  thought 
the  people  who  told  me  were  dreaming  or  just 
pulling  my  leg.  But,  of  course,  if  you're  right  in 
what  you're  saying  now  " 
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"Have  another  look  at  it,  anyway."  Wilson  cut 
him  short.  "I  must  get  on  with  inquiries  this  end. 
Let  me  know  anything  you  get  as  soon  as  you  can, 
won't  you?" 

"I  will,  sir.  It  oughtn't  to  take  long,"  Grayson 
said  and  rang  off.  Wilson  called  for  another  num- 
ber, and  was  soon  speaking  to  Sir  William  Glos- 
ter's  butler,  who  agreed  that  Sir  William  was  at 
home.  Fetched  to  the  telephone  in  person,  Sir 
William  agreed,  further,  that  he  would  be  at  home 
for  at  any  rate  the  next  hour,  and  would  be  pleased 
to  receive  Superintendent  Wilson.  Superintendent 
Wilson  thereupon  hurried  round  to  Cadogan 
Square. 

Sir  William  Gloster,  a  tubby  little  knight  who 
was  connected  with  one  of  the  biggest  electrical 
manufacturing  companies  and  spent  a  large  pro- 
portion of  his  time  running  around  to  ceremonial 
occasions  of  all  sorts  and  making  platitudinous 
speeches,  was  very  much  pleased  and  excited  at 
being  the  recipient  of  a  visit  from  some  one  really 
high  up  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  Force,  and 
wasted  a  certain  amount  of  Wilson's  time  in  mak- 
ing jokes  about  lost  umbrellas  and  offenses  against 
the  licensing  laws,  and  also  in  finding  his  guest  a 
drink.  Wilson  waited  with  what  patience  he  could, 
for  Sir  William  looked  to  belong  to  the  class  of 
persons  whose  memory  depends  very  largely  on 
the  state  of  their  tempers,  and  he  was  anxious, 
therefore,  not  to  offend  him.  At  last,  however,  he 
succeeded  in  bringing  him  to  the  point,  and  asked 
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him  whether  he  recollected  being  present  at  a 
ceremonial  luncheon  given  by  the  firm  of  Att- 
woods  on  a  day  of  last  September. 

"Oh,  yes,  indeed,  indeed  I  do,"  said  Sir  Wil- 
liam. "I  am  not  in  the  least  likely  to  forget  it, 
because  of  the  terrible  accident  which  occurred 
immediately  after.  Terrible  it  was — most  distress- 
ing to  all  of  us.  And  I  had  been  actually  sitting 
next  to  the  chairman  during  lunch!" 

"It  was  about  that  accident  that  I  wanted  to  ask 
you,  Sir  William,"  Wilson  said. 

"Oh,  quite,  quite;  certainly.  Not  that  I  know 
anything  about  it,  you  know.  We  were  all  in  the 
power-house.  Nobody  was  on  the  spot,  you  know." 

"It  was  the  managing  director — Mr.  Mclver — 
who  actually  put  the  switch  over,  wasn't  it?" 

"Yes,  yes,  that  was  it,"  said  Sir  William.  "Such 
a  little  thing — just  a  touch,  and  then  it  was  too  late 
to  do  anything.  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in 
death — I  never  felt  that  so  strongly,  Mr.  Wilson. 
Not  even  during  the  war." 

"You  know  that  he  subsequently  committed 
suicide?" 

"No,  indeed,  no.  I  must  have  missed  the  notices. 
How  very  shocking,"  said  Sir  William.  "Well, 
well,  well.  What  a  disastrous  year  for  Attwoods." 

"It  is  said,"  said  Wilson,  "that  the  suicide  was 
partly  caused  by  rumours  in  Kingstanton  that  his 
putting  the  switch  over  was  not  accidental,  but 
intentional." 

"Intentional?  But  what  on  earth  .  .  .  Why? 
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Why?"  Sir  William  goggled  at  him.  "What  a 
monstrous — what  a  ridiculous  story!  And  you  say 
it  killed  him!  Scandalous,  scandalous.  Well,  what 
some  people  will  believe  passes  all  bounds.  But, 
surely  ...  if  they'd  asked  anybody  who  was  there 
— me,  for  example — they  would  have  discovered 
that  it  wasn't  intentional." 

"You're  quite  certain,  then,  that  it  wasn't?" 

"I  should  think  so!  Quite  apart  from  the  idea's 
being  ridiculous,  I  can  assure  you  personally — 
personally  that  Mr.  Mclver  had  no  intention  of 
putting  the  switch  over.  In  fact,  he  only  did  it 
because  I  asked  him  to." 

"You  asked  him  to,  yourself?" 

"Yes.  At  least,  rather,  I  was  making  some  re- 
marks about  the  switch  and  how  it  worked,  and  I 
was  just  starting  to  move  it  myself,  when  he  did 
it  for  me.  He  was  the  nearer,  you  see.  But,  good 
gracious  me,  Mr.  Wilson!"  as  Wilson  continued  to 
look  at  him  with  a  perplexed  air,  "you're  not  by 
any  chance  suggesting  that  I  had  an  intention  of 
exploding  the  quarry,  are  you?  Why  should  I 
want  to  explode  Attwoods'  quarry  or  kill  Att- 
woods'  manager?  I've  no  quarrel  with  Attwoods, 
and  I've  heard  enough  big  bangs  in  my  time.  It's 
an  absolutely  preposterous  suggestion!" 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir  William,"  Wilson  said. 
"I  am  not  making  any  such  suggestion.  It  was  only 
that  the  request  seemed  to  me  a  little  odd — not 
quite  what  I  should  have  expected  you  to  ask." 

"Well,  I  didn't,"  said  Sir  William.  "That's  to 
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say,  I  only  asked  because  I  was  told  to.  I  quite 
agree,  I  quite  agree  it  sounds  a  silly  sort  of  thing 
to  ask — like  a  schoolboy  wanting  to  know  how  the 
wheels  go  round.  Of  course  I  shouldn't  have  asked 
it  for  myself.  But  the  fact  is,  I'd  had  a  hint  that 
this  poor  fellow  who's  dead — I  don't  mean  the  one 
who  was  blown  up,  I  mean  the  other  one — was 
especially  keen  on  this  bit  of  the  show  and  would 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  show  it  off.  Of  course 
I'd  no  idea  that  anything  of  the  kind  was  going 
to  happen — no  idea  at  all,"  said  Sir  William. 

"You  don't  happen  to  remember  who  it  was 
gave  you  that  hint?"  Wilson  asked. 

"No-o,  I  really  don't  think  I  do — I  don't  think 
I  do.  It  was  one  of  the  directors,  I  know,  but  I 
don't  know  Attwoods'  directors  well,  and  I  can't 
call  his  name  to  mind.  It  wasn't  the  chairman,  I 
know;  it  was  a  dark  thin  fellow — youngish-look- 
ing." 

"I  wonder  whether  you'd  remember  his  name  if 
you  saw  it,"  Wilson  said.  He  took  a  list  out  of  his 
pocket  and  handed  it  to  Sir  William,  who  pored 
over  it  for  some  time,  and  at  length  indicated  a 
name  to  Wilson. 

"That's  the  fellow!  I  remember  now;  I'd  never 
met  him  before.  Very  intelligent  sort  of  fellow  he 
seemed — and  young,  too,  for  his  position,"  said  Sir 
William. 

"And  you're  quite  certain  it  was  he,  and  that  he 
suggested  you  should  put  the  new  device  through 
its  paces?" 
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Sir  William  was  quite  certain,  and  got  more 
certain  the  longer  he  thought  about  it.  Indeed,  he 
quickly  became  so  positive  as  to  create  scepticism, 
and  Wilson  deflected  him  from  the  subject.  Soon 
afterwards  he  left  him.  He  had  got  at  any  rate 
part  of  what  he  wanted ;  the  rest  would  have  to 
wait  until  the  next  day.  Before  he  went  to  bed, 
however,  one  other  piece  of  the  puzzle  had  fallen 
into  place.  The  high  official  of  the  Patent  Office, 
discovered  after  a  prolonged  search  at  a  high  offi- 
cial dinner,  had  consented  to  cast  his  memory 
back  and  had  remembered  that  the  negotiations 
about  the  new  process  had  been  conducted  on 
behalf  of  Domestic  Products,  by  one  of  their 
directors,  a  Mr.  P.  N.  Ainger. 

"They're  coming  in!  It's  going  to  work  out  all 
right!"  Wilson  said  to  himself  exultantly,  and  was 
so  extremely  cheerful  all  the  evening  that  his  wife 
was  fain  to  ask  the  cause. 

"Only  that  I've  uncovered  one  of  the  cleverest 
and  most  cunning  murders  that  has  ever  happened 
in  England,"  Wilson  said. 

"That's  splendid  for  you,  dear,"  his  wife  said. 
"And  have  you  uncovered  the  murderer  too?" 

"Of  course.  ...  Oh,  Lord!"  Wilson  said,  and 
collapsed  like  a  pricked  bubble. 
"What's  the  matter,  Harry?" 
"How  the  devil  can  we  ever  prove  it?"  Wilson 
said;  and  sank  into  a  gloom  that  was  as  pro- 
nounced as  his  previous  exaltation.  For  how  on 
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earth,  even  supposing  that  all  his  other  confirma- 
tory inquiries  met  with  similar  results,  was  he  to 
convince  an  English  judge  and  jury  that  Philip 
Norman  Ainger  had  really  murdered  James  Bur- 
dett  by  explosive  in  a  quarry? 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 
The  Reconstruction 

"YOU  know,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson  about  two  hours 
later,  "you  won't  do  any  good  by  tramping  up  and 
down  like  that,  Harry,  and  you'll  only  tire  your- 
self out  so  that  you  won't  be  able  to  sleep.  Can't 
you  leave  it  to  think  itself  out,  dear,  and  go  to 
bed?  You've  often  said  to  me  that  a  puzzle  which 
you  can't  make  head  or  tail  of  seems  sometimes  to 
sort  itself  out  while  you're  asleep." 

"Ah,  but  you  see,"  Wilson  said,  "this  isn't  that 
sort  of  puzzle.  I  mean,  it  isn't  that  I  can't  find  the 
answer  to  a  riddle.  I  know  the  answer— at  least, 
I'm  almost  certain  I  do.  But,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  prove  it,  and  the  result  is  that 
one  of  the  most  callous  and  dangerous  scoundrels 
I've  ever  met  is  going  to  go  unhung— free  to 
murder  somebody  else." 

"Is  he  likely  to  murder  somebody  else?" 

"He's  murdered  somebody  else  already,  unless 
I'm  very  much  mistaken,"  Wilson  said.  "But  that 
we  could  never  prove  at  all." 

"Why  are  you  so  certain  you  won't  be  able  to 
prove  it?  You  aren't  generally." 

"Because  there's  no  evidence!  Or,  rather,"  Wil- 
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son  said,  "on  certain  vital  points  there's  no  evi- 
dence. And  I  don't  see  any  hope  of  getting  any." 

"Well,  perhaps  some  will  come  along,"  said 
Mrs.  Wilson  soothingly.  "You've  got  quite  a  lot 
to-day,  haven't  you?  And  you  were  very  pleased 
about  it.  Or  why  don't  you  ask  some  of  the  people 
to  get  you  some  more,  like  you  do  sometimes? 
Newspaper  men,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  There  was 
a  nice  man  who  came  to  see  you  here  once,  and 
said  he  was  a  crime  reporter." 

"Dunne,  you  mean.  I  could  try  him — I  don't 
know  whether  it  would  be  any  good.  However, 
I'm  not  sure  that  perhaps  that  isn't  the  best  thing 
to  do.  I'll  think  it  over,  anyway.  Thank  you,  Mary, 
and  I  really  will  come  to  bed  now.  I've  got  to  be 
up  pretty  early  to-morrow." 

It  was  a  renewed  passion  for  the  chase  that  got 
Wilson  up  very  early  the  next  morning,  and  sent 
him  to  Scotland  Yard  before  his  usual  time.  As  he 
had  hoped,  there  was  more  news  for  him.  Inspec- 
tor Grayson  at  Kingstanton  had  succeeded  in 
making  his  inquiries  with  the  minimum  of  diffi- 
culty, and  had  expressed  a  letter  containing  their 
results.  Two  more  pieces  of  the  puzzle  thus  fell 
quietly  into  place.  Then  there  reported  to  him  the 
man  who  had  been  sent  to  Somerset  House,  with 
the  information  that  under  the  will  of  Mr.  Ernest 
Ainger,  who  died  early  in  19 19,  his  three  sons 
divided  his  estate  unequally,  the  largest  share  by 
far  going  to  the  eldest,  Ronald,  who  was  killed  in 
a  shooting  accident  some  months  later.  The  boys 
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came  into  control  of  their  portions  upon  attaining 
the  age  of  eighteen;  but  Ronald  died  intestate,  so 
that  his  share  was  eventually  divided  between  his 
two  younger  brothers. 

A  small  bit  of  puzzle— a  very  small  bit,  and 
one,  moreover,  which  threw  light  on  the  past 
rather  than  the  present.  Still,  it  was  a  guess  one 
would  rather  have  confirmed.  Now,  he  was  only 
waiting  for  Dennis  Jordan;  and  he  could  do  no 
more  until  Dennis  Jordan  had  reported.  For  the 
piece  which  Dennis  had  been  asked  to  find  was  a 
vital  piece. 

It  came,  early  in  the  afternoon — the  informa- 
tion that  Charles's  plan  had  actually  germinated 
in  the  brain  of  Philip  Ainger.  He  had  known, 
Dennis  said  over  the  telephone,  about  the  Charles- 
Evelyn  affair  almost  from  the  start,  and  had  been 
made  privy  to  the  whole  of  it  when  he  was  stay- 
ing as  a  guest  at  the  Burdetts'.  It  was  therefore 
quite  natural  that  the  brutal  proposal  to  deprive 
the  lovers  of  their  last  meeting  should  be  confided 
to  him;  and  he  had  taken  part  in  a  conference 
which  had  discussed  many  expedients  for  getting 
round  it.  The  suggestion  finally  adopted  had  been 
Ainger's;  and  he  had  added  such  details  as  the 
writing  of  the  decoy  note  not  in  Charles's  own 
hand,  which  might  have  been  recognised  through 
an  attempt  to  disguise,  but  in  a  hand — Everitt's 
which  old  Burdett  did  not  know  at  all  well.  Fur- 
ther, Jenny  had  remembered  that  her  father  had 
returned  to  his  Saturday  dinner  in  a  car.  She  had 
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not  seen  the  car,  for  it  did  not  come  up  to  the 
house,  but  deposited  its  passenger  at  the  bottom 
of  the  lane.  She  had  heard  it  come,  stop,  and  drive 
away;  and  immediately  afterwards  had  seen  her 
father  walking  up  the  lane.  Finally,  Jenny  was 
reconciled  to  coming  to  Scotland  Yard  and  re- 
peating this  information  to  Wilson  in  person.  It 
wasn't  that  she  had  meant  to  conceal  it;  she  had 
not  known  it  mattered.  But  she  had  been  very 
miserable  and  unhappy  about — well,  things;  and 
hadn't  wanted  to  see  anybody.  At  this  point  Dennis 
appeared  about  to  start  upon  a  tirade  against 
"things";  but  Wilson  cut  him  short,  and  merely 
arranged  that  he  should  bring  Genevieve  Burdett 
to  Scotland  Yard  as  soon  as  she  came  off  duty. 
Then  he  made  a  couple  of  telephone  calls  and  sat 
down  again  to  his  notes.  He  was  trying  to  trans- 
form his  picture  puzzle  into  a  real  narrative. 

Miss  Genevieve  Burdett  came,  and  went.  At  an- 
other time,  Wilson  might  have  found  leisure  to 
wonder  what  was  the  matter  with  her.  Her  fresh 
prettiness  had  faded  distinctly  since  Everard 
Blatchington  had  seen  her  opening'  the  farmhouse 
door;  she  looked  tired  and  worried  and  did  not 
seem  quite  at  ease  with  her  escort's  obvious  adora- 
tion. But  at  the  moment  he  was  not  interested  in 
Jenny  Burdett's  affairs,  du  coeur,  or  otherwise;  he 
merely  wanted  the  information  that  she  had  to 
give,  and  wanted  it  quickly.  When  he  had  got  it, 
he  let  her  go,  but  drew  Dennis  aside  for  a  moment. 

"If  you  could  manage  to  be  free  at  ten  to-mor- 
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row  morning,  I'd  be  glad  if  you  would  come  to 
the  office,"  he  said.  "I  have  asked  Mr.  Blatching- 
ton  also,  and  a  friend  of  his,  a  newspaper  man 
called  Dunne.  There  are  some  matters  which  I 
want  to  discuss  with  all  of  you." 
"I'll  be  there,"  Dennis  promised. 

*  *  *  * 

He  was,  indeed,  the  first  to  arrive  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  and  hard  on  his  heels  came  Everard 
Blatchington.  They  greeted  each  other  cheerfully, 
and  exchanged  a  few  mild  jibes,  in  a  low  tone,  for 
somehow  jesting  seemed  out  of  place  in  Wilson's 
office  that  morning.  Wilson  himself  said  nothing, 
but  looked  through  his  notes  again  and  again.  It 
was  ten  minutes  before  Dunne  arrived,  apologetic 
but  unrepentant.  He  greeted  Everard,  raised  his 
eyes  a  trifle  on  seeing  Dennis,  and  looked  to  Wil- 
son for  instructions. 

"Good-morning,  Dunne.  Take  a  seat,"  the  latter 
said.  "You  don't  know  Mr.  Jordan,  I  fancy— Mr. 
Dunne.  Now  we  are  all  here."  He  sat  down  again 
at  his  desk,  but  did  not  speak  for  a  minute  or  two, 
drawing  an  empty  pen  slowly  to  and  fro  across  the 
blotting-paper.  Tension  seemed  to  grow  in  the 
room. 

"This  is,  in  some  ways,  a  quite  irregular  pro- 
ceeding," Wilson  began  at  last.  "I  have  brought 
you  here  to  discuss  a  reconstruction  of  what  I 
firmly  believe  to  have  been  a  particularly  abomi- 
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nable  crime.  But  as  yet  there  is  no  case,  in  the 
police-court  sense;  and  it  may  turn  out  impossible 
to  make  one.  So  I  must  ask  all  three  of  you  to 
promise  that  nothing  of  what  I  am  saying  now 
shall  go  any  further."  Dennis  and  Everard  nodded 
acquiescence,  and  George  Dunne  said,  "Thinking 
I'm  going  to  publish  it  all  in  our  rag,  Wilson?  I 
promise  you  I  won't.  I'm  a  very  discreet  journal- 
ist, really.  Crime  reporters  have  to  be,  or  you  don't 
tell  'em  anything.  Also  our  employers  don't  like 
libel  actions." 

"Well,"  said  Wilson,  "as  you  may  have  guessed, 
it  is  about  the  death  of  James  Burdett  last  Septem- 
ber. I  have  been  going  through  the  records  very 
carefully,  and  taking  additional  evidence  from 
various  people;  and  the  only  conclusion  I  can 
come  to  is  that  it  was  a  deliberate  and  very  care- 
fully planned  murder." 

"Murder!"  Everard  and  Dunne  both  started  a 
little,  and  Everard  stared  at  Dennis,  who  was 
looking  steadily  at  the  arm  of  his  chair. 

"But,  good  God!"  Dunne  said,  "you  don't  mean 
that  you've  really  worked  it  all  out?  Anyway,  it 
wasn't  Mclver  killed  him — I  won't  believe  that!" 

"No,"  said  Dennis.  "It  was  Ainger.  Wasn't  it?" 
He  looked  up. 

"You  knew?"  said  Wilson. 

"No." 

"Or  guessed,  at  any  rate?" 

"Not  even  guessed — not  until  after  you'd  talked 
to  me  the  other  day.  I  only  felt,  sometimes,  that 
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there  was  something  fishy  about  it,  because  he  was 
around.  But  I'm  not  an  unbiased  judge  of  him. 
And  I've  no  idea  how,  or  why,  even  now.  So  what 
would  have  been  the  good  of  my  saying  any- 
thing?" 

"Yes,  why?  And  how?  If  you  really  mean  it  was 
Ainger',"  Dunne  said.  "Though  I  can't  see  that  it 
makes  sense.  What  on  earth  put  the  idea  into  your 
head  to  start  with,  Wilson?" 

"A  verdict  of  Accidental  Death— twice,"  Wil- 
son said  slowly.  "Much  the  same  thing,  I  imagine, 
as  put  it  into  Jordan's  head  also."  Dennis  nodded. 

"Twice?  Oh,  I  see!  You  mean— you're  suggest- 
ing that  that  affair  in  '19  wasn't  an  accident 
either?  You  go  too  fast  for  me,  Wilson.  Why 
shouldn't  it  have  been  an  accident?" 

"I  didn't  think  of  it,"  said  Wilson,  "in  fact,  I 
never  thought  anything  at  all  about  it,  until  Mr. 
Jordan  told  me  that  he  was  absolutely  convinced 
that  Ainger  told  him  the  gun  was  not  loaded.  He 
might  have  been  mistaken,  of  course;  but  if  he 
were  not,  then  it  meant  that  he  had  been  intended 
to  shoot  Ronald  Ainger." 

"Good  Lord!  .  .  .  But,"  said  Dunne,  "could 
that  be?  I  mean,  wouldn't  Norm— Jordan  have 
had  some  idea  at  the  time?  It's  surely  a  bit  late  in 
the  day  to  begin  having  ideas  like  that." 

Wilson  looked  at  Dennis,  who  nodded.  "I  did 
think  so  at  the  time,"  he  said.  "Just  as  Mr.  Wilson 
says.  And  I  knew  Philip  hated  his  major  pretty 
much — from  staying  with  them." 
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"Also  that  Ronald's  death  left  Philip  very  much 
better  off?"  said  Wilson. 

"No,  I  didn't  know  that.  But  what  could  I  have 
done,  anyway?  His  word  against  mine,  and  much 
more  likely  that  I  should  have  made  a  mistake 
than  have  been  framed.  So  I  had  to  let  it  go." 

"Poor  devil!"  Everard  said  softly. 

"He  left  school  then,  and  of  course  Colin  and  I 
dropped  each  other — we  couldn't  have  gone  on, 
anyway.  I  thought  I'd  forgotten  it  all — till  I  saw 
him  at  Kingstanton.  But  I  didn't  think  of — any- 
thing else  until  Mr.  Wilson  began  asking  me 
questions." 

"It  was  simply  the  similarity  of  pattern  that 
struck  me,"  Wilson  said,  "when  I  heard  Mr.  Jor- 
dan's story,  and  had  time  to  think  it  over.  If  Mr. 
Jordan  was  right,  then  that  death  in  1919  was  in 
effect  a  murder,  framed  to  look  like  an  accident — 
and  I  had  been  cudgelling  my  brains  for  days  try- 
ing to  explain  another  and  rather  more  mysterious 
accident.  It  was  rational  to  suppose  that  an  excited 
schoolboy  should  misunderstand  a  remark  about 
guns  " 

"Perfectly  rational,"  said  Dennis  bitterly. 

"But  it  was  much  less  rational  to  suppose  that 
Mr.  Burdett  would  have  taken  the  course  attrib- 
uted to  him,  unless  he  had  suddenly  gone  mad.  In 
fact,"  said  Wilson,  "the  public  opinion  of  King- 
stanton, which  declared  that  there  was  something 
fishy  about  the  whole  thing,  appears  to  have  been 
quite  right.  Only  they  blamed  the  wrong  man." 
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"Why  need  they  have  picked  on  poor  Mclver?" 
Dunne  asked. 

"Well,  it  was  his  hand  that  fired  the  shot,  and  he 
was  on  very  bad  terms  with  Burdett,"  Wilson  said. 
"But  I  don't  think  it  was  entirely  that.  From  in- 
vestigations which  have  been  made  for  me  by  the 
Gloucester  police,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  rumours  were  encouraged  as  a  smoke-screen 
by  the  man  really  responsible." 

"What?  You  mean  Ainger  went  round  saying 
Mclver'd  done  it?" 

"He  didn't  say  so  to  me,"  Everard  remarked, 
"when  he  met  me  in  the  train.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  he  said  he  hadn't." 

"Yes,  but  that  was  immediately  after  the  in- 
quest," Wilson  said,  "before  there  had  been  time 
for  any  doubts  to  get  going,  and  the  verdict  had 
been  accidental  death.  If  that  had  been  quietly 
accepted,  all  would  have  been  well;  but  doubts 
crept  in.  Then,  I  take  it,  it  seemed  desirable  to 
focus  them  on  what  the  stories  call  'an  alternative 
suspect.'  " 

"And  then"  Dunne  said,  "Ainger  went  round 
encouraging  them.  Is  that  so?" 
"So  I  am  informed." 

"By  God,  if  that's  what  he's  done  "  Dunne's 

face  darkened,  and  he  clenched  his  fist  on  his  knee. 
But  he  said  no  more. 

"But,"  Everard  said,  "I  thought  the  rumours 
that  were  going"  round  were  also  to  the  effect  that 
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the  firm  was  failing.  Was  that,  too,  part  of  the 
idea?  I  don't  quite  see  how  it  works." 

"That,"  said  Wilson,  "if  my  reconstruction's 
correct,  was  part  of  quite  another  idea — an  idea 
which  you  put  me  on  to,  Dunne.  Ainger  and  Sir 
Edmund  Latter — or  at  any  rate  a  man  who  is  said 
to  represent  Sir  Edmund  Latter — together  with  a 
man  called  Sells  " 

"Some  bad  hat!"  Everard  interjected. 

"So  I  believe — were  promoting  a  rival  show, 
Domestic  Products,  Limited.  The  idea  must  have 
been  to  boost  up  Attwoods'  shares  while  they  were 
getting  rid  of  their  own  holdings,  and  then  to  bear 
them  rapidly  in  order  to  buy  up  Attwoods  on  the 
cheap.  But,  even  if  they  were  all  three  in  the 
original  scheme  together,  there  can't  have  been 
complete  collaboration  throughout,  for  Sir  Ed- 
mund Latter,  I  gather,  has  not  got  rid  of  his  Att- 
wood  shares,  which  are  disintegrating  under  his 
nose.  Hence  Sir  Edmund's  general  state  of  wrath." 

"Double-double-cross,  in  fact.  That's  rather  a 
good  joke,"  Everard  said.  "Has  Ainger  got  rid 
of  his?" 

"Practically.  What  shares  he  has  in  the  new 
company  is  less  certain,  because  the  finances  of  the 
new  company  are  very  uninformative.  I  should 
be  surprised  if  they  did  not  turn  out  pretty  big," 
Wilson  said. 

"And  my  uncle  wouldn't  touch  them  because 
they  were  Ealing's!"  Everard  chuckled.  "And  now 
they're  going  to  boom!  Are  they  really,  though — 
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is  it  a  genuine  concern?  Are  they  going  to  manu- 
facture anything  at  all?" 

"They  are.  They  are  going  to  undercut  Att- 
woods  seriously  in  Attwoods'  own  lines,"  said 
Wilson,  "by  means  of  Burdett's  process." 

"Burdett's  what?"  Three  astonished  faces  stared 
at  him,  while  he  told  them  the  story  of  Bob  Wat- 
kins  and  the  Patent  Office.  aAnd  you  or  I,  Blatch- 
ington,"  he  said,  "might  have  guessed  it." 

"Buried  treasure!  So  that  was  his  buried  treas- 
ure," Everard  said.  "But— you're  wrong,  Wilson. 
Nobody  on  earth  could  have  guessed  it,  from  what 
I  heard.  Why  couldn't  the  silly  old  fool  have  said 
what  it  was?" 

"Presumably  because  if  he  had  it  would  have 
ceased  to  be  buried." 

"Well!  And  that  was  the  motive  of  the  murder, 
you  think?  To  steal  the  poor  blighter's  invention, 
and  then  to  double-cross  his  own  pals?" 

"That  is  how  I  see  it." 

"That's  not  enough,"  said  Dunne,  who  had  been 
staring  at  the  wall  with  an  unusually  fixed  and 
grim  expression.  "You  haven't  told  us  how  he 
managed  to  do  it.  I  suppose  he  forged  the  note  to 
the  foreman  " 

"And  got  Burdett  himself  to  hand  it  to  the  boy. 
Yes,"  said  Wilson,  "I  was  as  much  perplexed  as 
anybody  as  to  how  it  could  possibly  have  been 
achieved,  and  I  was  in  an  even  worse  fog  when  I 
had  heard  Charles  Burdett's  story.  Because  it  was 
so  obvious  that  none  of  these  three  young  people 
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had  any  idea  of  killing  old  Burdett.  If  that  were 
so,  then,  unless  the  hypothesis  of  deliberate  intent 
was  to  be  given  up  altogether,  there  must  have 
been  another  party  responsible,  who  must  have 
known  about  Everitt's  letter.  But  for  some  time  it 
appeared  that  nobody  else  had  known  about  it. 
It  was  not  until  yesterday  that  I  learned  that  Ain- 
ger  had  been  party  to  their  proceedings  all  along 
and  had  actually  suggested  the  form  which  the 
letter  took." 

"Party  to  what  proceedings?"  Dunne  asked. 
Wilson  told  him  the  story,  and  he  produced  pencil 
and  notebook.  "It's  all  right,  Wilson.  Not  for 
publication,"  he  said.  "Only  I'm  getting  muddled. 
You  must  remember  you  know  so  much  more  of 
the  story  than  I  do.  Well,  what  did  he  do  then?" 

"This  is  what  I  think  he  did,"  said  Wilson, 
"only,  as  you  will  see,  some  of  it  is  fact  and  some 
conjecture. 

"On  the  Friday,  Charles  Burdett's  plan  was  ar- 
ranged. It  was  essential  for  its  success  (I  use 
'success'  to  cover  results  from  both  points  of  view) 
that  old  Burdett  should  not  get  the  letter  until  the 
very  last  possible  moment,  when  he  would  be  un- 
able either  to  get  into  touch  with  Murdoch  or  to 
put  anyone  else  on  duty  at  the  quarry.  So  it  was 
not  to  be  delivered  until  lunch-time.  This  I  know 
from  the  four  conspirators.  But  the  shots  had  to 
be  put  in  during  the  morning,  and  we  are  there- 
fore safe  in  saying  that  Burdett  had  to  be  kept 
from  contact  with  his  foreman  after  the  latter  had 
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received  his  note— assuming,  that  is,  that  it  was  not 

genuine.  . 

"Now,  about  the  note.  One  of  Attwoods  typists, 
about  eleven  o'clock,  heard  Ainger's  voice  saying, 
'Hullo,  there's  a  note  for  Murdoch.'  No  one  had 
seen  the  note  before;  no  one  saw  it  again  in  the 
office.  The  conjecture  is  that  Ainger  put  it  in  his 
pocket  after  calling  attention  to  it;  a  less  certain 
conjecture  is  that  he  had  brought  it  there  himself. 
You,  Mr.  Jordan,  saw  him  making  for  Burden's 
office;  by  half-past  eleven  Burdett  had  disap- 
peared out  of  his  office  and  did  not  return  there, 
appearing  at  his  own  house  in  time  for  his  dinner. 

"Where  was  he  meanwhile?  At  a  quarter  to 
twelve  he  was  in  a  car  with  Ainger.  A  boy  called 
Ned  Parfitt  saw  him  and  received  Murdoch's  note 
from  his  hands.  The  boy  is  fairly  certain  that  the 
driver  of  the  car  was  Ainger;  and  as  Miss  Burdett 
heard  a  car  stop  at  the  bottom  of  the  lane  just 
before  she  saw  her  father  walking  up  to  it,  we  may 
reasonably  conjecture  that  the  two  had  been  to- 
gether throughout  the  morning.  This  is  not,  how- 
ever, proved;  nor  do  we  know  where  they  went." 

"Nor  what  they  went  for,"  Everard  added. 
"Did  Ainger  just  take  him  out  for  a  chat?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Wilson.  "One  possible  con- 
jecture is  that  he  intended  to  have  the  same  sort 
of  conversation  as  Mr.  Jordan  also  intended  to 


"What's  that?"  Everard  said.  "Oh,  I  seeP 
glancing  at  Dennis.  "Was  he  really  a  rival,  then?" 
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"Not  that  way.  Dirty  swine,"  Dennis  muttered. 
"Tell  you  some  time,  if  you  want  to  know." 

"In  any  case,"  Wilson  said,  "it  is  clearly  impos- 
sible ever  to  know  the  subject  of  their  conversa- 
tion, so  we  may  as  well  leave  it  at  that.  Then,  any- 
how, Burdett  came  home,  had  his  dinner,  found 
the  note,  and  went  off  in  a  rage,  presumably  to  the 
quarry,  as  his  body  was  found  there  after  the  ex- 
plosion. Ainger  went  to  the  ceremonial  lunch,  and 
found  time  to  prime  Sir  William  Gloster  to  pull 
the  switch  over." 

"That  known?"  Dunne  demanded. 

"Yes,  that  has  been  verified." 

"But  Gloster  didn't!" 

"No,  simply  because  Mclver  politely  did  it  for 
him." 

"My  God!  And  that's  all  the  poor  fellow  did," 
Dunne  said,  shutting  his  teeth. 

"Bit  of  a  risk  there,  if  you're  right,"  Everard 
pointed  out.  "Gloster  might  easily  have  thought 
better  of  it,  or  forgotten." 

"An  omission  that  could  easily  have  been  re- 
paired," Wilson  said,  "though  Ainger  might  have 
had  to  do  it  himself,  either  by  design  or  by  acci- 
dent. The  only  essential  was  that  it  should  be  done 
without  delay,  or  Burdett  might  have  gone  away. 
The  'accident'  must  have  happened  almost  imme- 
diately after  he  had  reached  the  quarry." 

"Suppose  he  hadn't  been  there?  Suppose  the  bait 
hadn't  worked,  and  he'd  never  gone  there  at  all? 
Or  suppose  he'd  noticed  the  shots?" 
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"Regrettable  incident,"  Wilson  said.  "Due  to 
some  insane  practical  joker  who  would  never  be 

discovered."  t  , 

"And  suppose,"  said  Dunne,  "there  had  been 
some  other  people  there?  Suppose  those  children 
had  really  gone  down  to  play?" 

"The  answer  is  the  same." 

"My  God!"  _  . 

"He  wouldn't  have  minded,"  Dennis^  said. 
"Never  would  have,  since  IVe  known  him." 

"But,  look  here,"  said  Everard,  "aren't  you 
making  the  whole  thing  turn  around  an  accident? 
If  you're  right,  and  the  motive  was  to  steal  the  old 
man's  process,  he  would  have  to  have  killed  him 
quickly,  or  it  would  have  been  too  late.  The  thing 
must  have  been  a  planned  murder.  But  he  couldn  t 
possibly  have  planned  that  old  Burdett  should  try 
and  keep  Charles  at  home  just  the  afternoon  that 
his  girl  was  to  be  sent  abroad.  Nobody  knew  that 
till  the  day  before.  What  would  have  happened  if 

he  hadn't?"  .  .  t  , 

"We  don't  know,"  said  Wilson.  "Nor  do  we 
know  what  would  have  happened  in  1919,  if  Mr. 
Jordan  hadn't  happened  to  be  standing  by  a 
loaded  gun,  and  to  be  feeling  very  bitter  over  a 
slight  to  his  shooting  powers.  All  we  can  say,  in 
either  case,  is  that  an  opportunity  presented  itself 
and  was  very  quickly  and  skilfully  used.  There 
may  have  been  other  shots  in  the  locker." 
"Oh!"  said  Everard. 
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"Well,"  said  Dunne,  "and  what  do  you  propose 
to  do  about  it?" 

"That,"  said  Wilson,  "is  exactly  what  I'm  ask- 
ing myself. 

"You  see,"  he  went  on,  "if  I  am  right,  the  crime 
consists  of  three  separate  parts,  as  well  as  the  mo- 
tive ;  and  all  of  them  would  have  to  be  separately 
proved  before  we  could  hope  for  a  conviction.  We 
should  have  to  prove  the  letter  of  Everitt's — that 
we  can  do,  and  also  that  Ainger  knew  of  it  and 
suggested  it.  We  can  also  prove,  though  not,  I 
fear,  so  that  counsel  cannot  shake  it,  that  Ainger 
definitely  suggested  pulling  the  switch.  The  third 
thing  is  the  note  to  Murdoch,  and  at  present  we 
cannot  prove  that  Ainger  wrote  it,  though  we  can 
probably  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  court  that 
Burdett  did  not.  As  to  the  motive,  there  again  we 
are  not  in  a  good  position.  We  can  show  a  good 
many  suspicious  circumstances  about  the  new 
company;  and  that  Burdett  had  worked  out  a 
process  very  similar  to  that  patented  by  Domestic 
Products,  the  plans  of  which  were  in  his  possession 
immediately  before  his  death,  and  disappeared 
immediately  afterwards.  But  we  cannot  prove  that 
the  plans  were  the  same,  and  we  do  not  know  when 
or  how  Ainger  had  an  opportunity  of  taking 
them." 

"I  know  that!"  Everard  said.  "After  the  ex- 
plosion, when  Ainger  came  up  to  break  the  news, 
he  went  into  the  house  and  upstairs,  and  when  he 
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came  down  he  had  some  papers  in  his  breast 
pocket.  D'you  remember,  Dennis?" 

"I  remember  his  going  in.  I  don't  remember 
anything  about  his  pockets,"  Dennis  said. 

"That's  when  he  must  have  taken  them,"  Ever- 
ard  went  on  excitedly.  "Because  he  couldn't  have 
taken  them  sooner,  not  until  he  knew  the  old  man 
was  dead,  at  least.  And  if  he'd  left  it  longer  some- 
thing might  have  gone  wrong.  Don't  you  think 
so?"  he  appealed. 

"It  sounds  probable,  at  any  rate,"  Wilson  said, 
making  a  note.  "Thank  you;  we  may  be  able  to 
find  something  about  what  happened  to  his  keys 
after  his  death.  That  is  one  possible  point  of  con- 
firmation." 

"It  doesn't  help  you  with  the  note,  though," 
Dennis  said. 

"No — and  unless  we  can  show,  or  come  near  to 

showing,   that   Ainger   wrote    it  "  Wilson 

paused. 

"You're  satisfied  it's  a  forgery?  Can  your  man 
say  if  it's  likely  Ainger  wrote  it?" 

"Not  until  I  have  had  time  to  get  a  specimen  of 
his  writing.  Even  then  he  can  only  say  it's  likely; 
it's  not  a  really  good  forgery,  so  his  own  charac- 
teristics are  more  likely  to  show  through." 

"What  about  a  nice  finger-print?"  Everard 
wondered.  "If  he  handled  the  note — and  he  must 
have  done  it,  if  he  forged  it  himself,  he  ought  to 
have  left  a  print  or  two  on  it." 

"I'm  afraid,"  said  Wilson,  "that  every  criminal 
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nowadays  is  alive  to  that  possibility,  and  it's  pos- 
sible to  produce  a  forgery  while  guarding  the 
hand  that  touches  the  paper.  In  any  event,  it's  very 
doubtful  whether  an  ordinary  finger-print  which 
was  not  a  smear  would  have  survived  the  treat- 
ment which  the  unfortunate  document  has  under- 
gone." Everard  blushed  faintly.  "Even  suppos- 
ing," Wilson  added,  "we  had  an  authentic  print  of 
Ainger's — which  we  haven't  secured  as  yet." 

"There,  at  any  rate,  is  an  omission  which  can 
be  repaired,"  Dunne  said.  "I  can  get  the  fellow's 
prints  for  you  as  easy  as  winking.  I  can  arrange 
to  run  into  him  without  any  difficulty,  and  I  know 
all  the  dodges  and  can  do  it  without  exciting  sus- 
picion, as  they  say.  I  take  it  you  won't  want  to  send 
a  large  pair  of  police  boots  to  call  on  him  until  you 
know  a  little  better  where  you  are?" 

"No-o,  we  shan't  do  that."  Wilson  sounded  a 
trifle  doubtful.  "Nevertheless,  I'm  not  quite 
sure  " 

"And  can't  you,"  Dunne  went  on  rapidly,  "get 
up  some  very  awkward  questions  through  the 
Patent  Office?  I  mean,  if  he  did  make  the  applica- 
tions himself,  either  he's  going  to  say  he  invented 
the  whole  thing  himself,  and  you  can  ask  where 
and  when.  Or  else  he's  got  some  sort  of  a  dummy, 
and  you  can  ask  about  him.  Eh?" 

"Yes,"  Wilson  admitted,  "there  might  be  some- 
thing doing  there."  They  talked  on  for  a  little 
while  without  any  fresh  ideas  emerging;  and 
finally  he  dismissed  the  conference  with  thanks. 
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"I'd  be  obliged,  Dunne,"  he  said,  "if  you  would 
leave  those  notes  of  yours  behind  with  me.  I  don't 
want  to  run  any  risks." 

"I'll  do  better,"  the  journalist  replied,  getting 
up  and  crossing  the  room.  "I'll  chuck  them 
straight  on  to  the  fire— now.  There  you  are— you 
suspicious  old  devil.  Anyhow,  I  can  remember 
perfectly  well  without— I  was  only  clearing  up 
my  own  mind." 

"I  suppose,"  Everard  remarked,  "that  it  really 
was  murder.  I  mean,  after  all,  the  other  man  put 
the  switch  over — he  did  it,  in  fact." 

"That  also  falls  to  be  considered,"  Wilson  said 
with  a  sigh. 

"But  you're  convinced,"  said  Dunne,  "that  it 
was  murder,  whatever  courts  may  think?  Aren't 
you?" 

"In  the  eyes  of  God,  you  mean.  Yes,  I  think  I 
am,"  Wilson  said.  "Do  you  mean  you're  doubt- 
ful?" 

"No,  I'm  convinced,  all  right.  So  is  Jordan, 
aren't  you?"  Dennis  nodded.  "Come  and  have  a 
drink  on  me,  then.  There  are  one  or  two  things  I 
want  to  ask  you.  Coming,  Everard?" 

*  *  *  * 

Over  their  drink  they  talked  a  little  about  Wil- 
son's revelations.  Everard  was  inclined  to  be  a 
trifle  incredulous.  "I  must  say,"  he  said,  "he  didn't 
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strike  me  as  that  sort  of  a  chap  at  all — neither 
time  that  I  met  him." 

"If  he's  that  sort  of  chap,"  Dunne  retorted,  "he 
wouldn't  be  likely  to  wear  it  on  his  sleeve.  Jordan, 
I  gather,  thinks  he  is." 

"I  know  he  is,"  said  Dennis  fiercely. 

"On  school  experience?" 

"Not  only  that." 

"No.  You  did  mean  something  more,  didn't 
you,  when  you  called  him  a  dirty  swine?  Feel  like 
saying  what  it  was?" 

"I  thought  you  looked  pretty  black,"  Everard 
said,  "that  day  at  Kingstanton." 

"Oh,  that!  That  was  only  seeing  him  there — 
and  seeing  his  face  and  the  damned  way  he  took 
things  over,"  said  Dennis.  "I  knew  he  oughtn't  to 
be  allowed  near  a  decent  girl.  I'd  no  idea  what 
he'd  do." 

"But  he  did.  Eh?  What  did  he  do?" 

"What  you'd  expect.  Found  her  a  job  in  Lon- 
don, and  made  her  mother  go  up  to  town.  Great 
fun — and  she  thought  he  wanted  to  marry  her, 
poor  kid,"  Dennis  said. 

"But  he  didn't." 

"Not  on  your  life.  Told  her  it  wasn't  done,  not 
in  these  days.  He  warned  her  against  me,  too,  good 
and  proper,"  Dennis  said.  "Made  her  give  me  the 
push — so  that  I  went,  what's  more." 

"Well,  you  could  hardly  have  expected  him  to 
welcome  your  hanging  around." 
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"He  needn't  have  chosen  quite  the  lies  he  did 
to  tell." 

"Bad  luck,  old  son.  Going  to  be  all  right  now, 
maybe?" 

"Maybe.  Just  at  present  she's  not  having  any, 
being  fed  up  with  male  creatures  who  are  dirty 
dogs,  and  fed  up  with  herself  for  being  a  dirty  dog 
too.  I  dare  say  it'll  be  all  right  in  time— but  I'd 
like  to  fill  in  the  time  wringing  Ainger's  neck  for 

him!"  r       TV  ir   T  , 

"So  would  others.  Myself  for  one,  for  Mclver  s 
sake,  and  Everard,  perhaps,  for  his  own.  But  we've 
got  to  be  a  little  cleverer  than  that,  as  the  good 
Superintendent  pointed  out.  It  wouldn't  help  any 
to  get  hanged  for  wringing  his  neck.  Going,  Ever- 
ard? So  long.  Stay  here  and  have  a  chop,  Jordan, 
and  let's  see  if  we  can't  get  any  bright  ideas  for 
getting  hold  of  his  finger-prints." 

Meanwhile,  alas,  Wilson's  further  investiga- 
tions were  tending  to  render  this  quest  useless  be- 
fore it  was  ever  undertaken.  The  forged  note,  upon 
examination,  turned  out  to  bear  nothing  that  could 
by  any  possibility  be  termed  a  recognisable  print, 
except  some  dirty  smudges  that  would  almost  cer- 
tainly turn  out  to  belong  to  Murdoch.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mrs.  Burdett,  on  being  interviewed, 
recollected  quite  clearly  that  Mr.  Ainger  had  him- 
self given  her  her  late  husband's  keys,  when  he 
came  to  the  house  to  announce  the  news.  So  that 
was  confirmed;  but,  with  no  evidence  forthcoming 
from  the  note,  what  use  was  it? 


CHAPTER  XXIX 
The  Third  Accident 

Wilson  went  home  to  bed  dissatisfied  and  in  a 
grumpy  mood.  He  was  still  dissatisfied  and  in- 
clined to  snap  when  he  came  to  his  office  in  the 
morning,  and  even  an  excited  further  communica- 
tion from  Inspector  Grayson  failed  to  cheer  him. 
Grayson,  with  the  patient  industry  of  the  mole, 
had  unearthed  a  new  piece  of  evidence  which  he 
respectfully  hoped  might  serve  to  clinch  the  case 
which  Mr.  Wilson  was  building  up,  He  had 
found,  in  Attwoods'  general  office,  a  dim  em- 
ployee, so  dim  that  his  absence  from  influenza  had 
not  been  thought  worthy  of  remark  on  the  occasion 
of  Grayson's  previous  visit.  Nevertheless,  this  dim 
employee  had  a  memory  clearer  than  his  own  per- 
sonality; and  this  memory  had  distinctly  recalled 
seeing  Mr.  Ainger  enter  the  office  on  that  fatal 
Saturday  morning  and  take  from  his  pocket  an 
envelope,  which  he  had  then  laid  on  the  table. 
This  envelope  he  had  shortly  afterwards  picked 
up  again,  and  with  it  in  his  hand  had  proceeded  in 
the  direction  of  Burdett's  room;  and  the  dim  clerk 
was  sure  that  no  other  envelope  had  lain  upon  that 
table  during  the  period  of  Ainger's  visit.  This 
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piece  of  information,  Grayson  hoped,  would  settle 
things  finally. 

"But  of  course  it  doesn't!"  Wilson  muttered 
angrily  to  himself.  "It  may  prove  things  to  our 
satisfaction— in  fact,  it  does;  but  what  use  is  it 
going  to  be  in  court?  The  man's  only  got  to  deny 
it,  and  let  his  counsel  tear  everybody's  dim  clerks 
to  pieces.  He  did  it  all  right;  but  how  to  hang  him 
for  it  I  don't  know."  He  was  still  engaged  in 
pondering  this  unsatisfactory  conundrum  when 
Blaikie  entered  his  room,  looking  as  though  he 
were  about  to  lay  an  egg. 

"Seen  the  lunch  editions,  sir?"  he  asked. 

"No.  What's  in  'em?"  Wilson  said.  "Don't  swal- 
low at  me,  Blaikie.  Out  with  it." 

For  answer  Blaikie  put  in  front  of  him  a  copy 
of  the  Evening  Gazette,  and  a  single  glance  suf- 
ficed to  make  him  spring  to  his  feet  with  a  cry  of 
mingled  rage  and  astonishment. 

"Th- that's  one  of  those  three!"  he  spluttered,  for 
once  in  his  life  almost  beyond  speech.  For  the 
paragraph  he  was  reading  said :  "FATAL  ACCIDENT 
in  Flat.  Well-known  City  Man  Shot,"  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  paragraph  appeared  a  picture, 
clearly  recognisable,  of  Mr.  Philip  Ainger. 

Wilson  read  rapidly  down  the  print.  The  trag- 
edy, it  seemed,  had  taken  place  soon  after  mid- 
night. Mr.  Ainger,  in  his  Mayfair  flat,  had  been 
entertaining  a  visitor,  and  was  exhibiting  to  him  a 
revolver.  He  was  leaning  against  the  mantelpiece, 
holding  the  revolver  half-idly,  when  suddenly  he 
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slipped  off  the  kerb,  stumbled,  and  in  trying  to 
recover  his  balance  discharged  the  weapon  into 
his  own  head.  The  visitor  roused  his  man,  who  had 
gone  to  bed,  and  together  they  summoned  a 
doctor;  but  Mr.  Ainger  was  dead,  and  must  have 
died  almost  at  once.  There  followed  a  brief  note 
on  Mr.  Ainger's  distinguished  career;  but  to  the 
brief  note  Wilson  paid  very  little  attention.  For 
the  name  of  the  friend  who  had  been  with  Ainger 
in  his  last  moments  was  G.  W.  Dunne. 

"Don't  you  know  any  more  about  this,  Blaikie?" 
he  fiercely  asked  the  inspector. 

"Got  a  man  round  now,  inquiring,"  Blaikie 
said.  "It  wasn't  reported  till  this  morning.  There'll 
be  an  inquest,  of  course." 

"There  will  indeed,"  Wilson  said.  "Get  me 
Dunne  on  the  telephone,  will  you?" 

It  took  some  minutes  to  get  Dunne  to  the  in- 
strument. Whatever  he  had  done  or  had  not  done 
overnight  he  was  certainly  sleeping  the  sleep  of 
the  just  in  the  morning.  When  found,  he  was  ag- 
gravatingly  unperturbed. 

"Sure,  I  was  there.  Shocking  thing,  isn't  it? 
Happened  all  in  a  second — not  a  thing  to  be  done. 
What  do  you  know  about  that?"  he  cheeked  Wil- 
son into  the  telephone. 

«  !   J   !   1»  said  Wilson;  and 

then  recollected  that  some  matters  were  best  not 
discussed  over  a  public  line.  "Look  here,  Dunne, 
this  is  no  time  for  fooling.  You've  got  to  come 
along  to  the  Yard  at  once." 
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"But  I  haven't  had  my  bath  yet." 

"Can  you  be  here  in  half  an  hour's  time?" 

"An hour.  No,  be  sensible;  it's  all  right,  Wilson. 
I  give  you  my  word  I  am  not  going  to  run  away.  I 
haven't  anything  to  run  from;  and,  after  all,  the 
man's  dead,  anyway,  isn't  he?  It  won't  help  him 
any  if  I  don't  shave.  I'll  be  right  along — that  is, 
if  you're  sure  you  want  me." 

"Of  course,"  Wilson  growled.  "And  be  quick 
about  it."  As  he  put  the  receiver  back,  Blaikie 
entered  again.  "Well?" 

"There's  nothing  in  it,"  Blaikie  reported  gloom- 
ily. "Ainger  was  out  until  about  eleven  o'clock, 
and  when  he  came  in  found  a  message  from  Dunne 
asking  him  to  ring  him  up  urgently.  It's  to  be 
presumed  he  did  so,  for  he  told  his  man  that  he 
was  expecting  a  visitor  in  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  Then  the  man  admitted  Dunne,  accom- 
panied by  a  Mr.  Jordan,  whom,  however,  he  saw 
go  out  again  about  ten  minutes  later.  He  then  went 
to  bed — the  man  did ;  but  before  he  had  more  than 
undressed  he  heard  the  sound  of  a  shot,  and  then 
the  bell  ring.  He  put  some  clothes  on  and  went 
into  the  sitting-room,  and  there  he  saw  Ainger 
lying  in  his  own  blood  by  the  fire,  with  the  re- 
volver in  his  hand.  He  must  have  been  dead  then, 
by  all  we  can  hear.  They  sent  for  a  doctor,  of 
course;  but  there  wasn't  anything  to  be  done.  So 
there  we  are." 

"Uh,"  said  Wilson;  and  chewed  the  cud  on  this 
report  until  Dunne  arrived. 
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"What  have  you  been  doing?"  he  rounded  on 
him  at  once. 
"Nothing." 

"What  were  you  doing  in  Ainger's  flat?" 

"Calling  on  him.  I  went  to  get  his  finger-prints. 
I'd  promised  you  I  would,  if  you  remember." 

"Oh.  And  did  Jordan  want  to  get  his  finger- 
prints too?" 

"No.  Jordan  wanted  a  word  with  him.  He  went 
as  soon  as  he'd  had  it." 

"It  has  possibly  slipped  your  memory,"  Wilson 
said,  "that  both  you  and  Jordan  promised  me  yes- 
terday that  you  would  not  let  a  word  of  what  I 
was  telling  you  go  any  further." 

"Jordan"  said  Dunne  with  a  very  faint  em- 
phasis, "kept  his  promise  to  the  letter.  He  didn't 
mention  one  word  of  what  you  told  him.  What  he 
was  talking  about  was  what  he'd  told  you." 

"Oh.  And  you?" 

"I  promised  you,"  said  Dunne,  "that  I'd  put 
nothing  in  the  paper.  And  I  haven't — look  for 
yourself.  I  promised  nothing  else.  I  never  do,  you 
know.  I'm  too  uncertain  of  my  own  self-control," 
he  grinned  impishly  up. 

"I  see.  So  you  went  directly  to  Ainger  and  told 
him  what  I  had  told  you." 

"Not  exactly.  I  gave  him  an  edited  version — a 
better  story,  on  the  whole,  from  the  artistic  point 
of  view.  I  laid  a  bit  more  stress  on  the  finger-prints 
on  that  forged  note,  for  example,  than  you'd 
done." 
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"What  finger-prints?  There  are  no  finger-prints 
on  the  note." 

"Aren't  there?  What  a  pity.  Anyway,  you  never 
told  me  that,  or  it  might  have  cramped  my  style. 
I'm  afraid  I  left  him  under  the  impression  that 
there  were." 

"And  then?" 

"Then  he  slipped  and  shot  himself.  You  can 
read  it  all  in  the  papers,"  Dunne  said.  "Shocking 
accident,  wasn't  it?" 

"Look  here,"  said  Wilson,  "you  know  perfectly 
well  what  this  means." 

"Look  here,  Wilson,"  said  Dunne,  suddenly 
dropping  his  flippant  manner,  "you  can  imagine 
what  you  please,  and  I  don't  mind ;  but  you  won't 
find  an  ounce  of  pity  in  me  for  that  fellow,  and 
you  know  it.  You  know,  by  what  you  told  us  yes- 
terday, that  he  was  a  black-hearted  swine — you 
don't,  even  now,  know  quite  all  that  I  know,  but 
you  know  enough,  I  should  think.  And  you  know, 
for  you  said  so,  that  you  wouldn't  have  been  able 
to  get  a  conviction  against  him." 

"I  don't  know  that,"  Wilson  interrupted.  "I  was 
collecting  evidence." 

"Evidence  that  any  counsel  worth  his  salt  could 
have  torn  to  pieces  in  court,  and  you  do  know  it. 
Do  you  really  think  that  that  would  have  been 
good  enough?  My  God,  man,  forget  you're  a 
policeman,  if  you  can,  for  a  minute,  and  remem- 
ber you're  a  human  being.  It  was  one  chance  in  a 
thousand  that  you'd  have  got  him,  and  you  might 
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as  well  admit  it  first  as  last.  And  meanwhile — he'd 
murdered  two  people,  one  of  them  his  own 
brother,  and  as  good  as  murdered  poor  Mclver. 
What  do  you  suppose  he  was  going  to  do  next? 
He  saw  it,  you  know — as  soon  as  he'd  grasped  I 
wasn't  bluffing." 

"And  what  did  he  say?" 

"What  I  shall  not  sully  your  ears  by  repeating. 
Come  now,  Wilson,  wouldn't  you  have  been  glad 
— except  that  it  was  far  too  good  an  end  for  him — 
to  hear  that  he'd  committed  suicide?" 

"But  he  didn't  commit  suicide,"  said  Wilson, 
looking  hard  at  him. 

"No,  he  didn't.  He  slipped,  and  shot  himself," 
said  Dunne,  looking  hard  back.  "Better  than  sui- 
cide, you  know.  No  awkward  stories  to  bring  out 
into  court,  and  after  all's  said,  death-bed  confes- 
sions are  precious  little  use  to  those  who  are  dead 
already.  You  can  turn  all  your  people  on  to  it  if 
you  like,  Wilson ;  but  I  think  they'll  find  it  was 
Accidental  Death." 


THE  END 
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